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ence such as has been felt for centuries, and has 
compelled succeeding generations to admire its 
greatness, though not to justify all the actions 
481 





Tue reign of Charlemagne offers a picture of 
gigantic power, by which nations were formed 
and destroyed, and which has exercised an influ- 
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resulting from it. 
Franks, and subsequently Emperor of the West, 
was born in 742, in the castle of Carlsberg, on 
the lake of Wurmsee, in Upper Bavaria. Some 
state that his birth took place in the castle of 
Ingelheim, near Mentz, and others at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. His father was Pepin the Short, king 
of the Franks, and son of Charles Martel. 

In the year 800, when Charlemagne (until then 
called simply Charles or Karl, who had been 
erowned king of the Franks in 768,) had attained 
his fifty-eighth year, he was crowned by Pope 
Leo III., and made Emperor of the West. He 
had appeared in the church where his coronation 
took place, dressed simply as a Roman patrician. 
While he was engaged in the act of prayer on 
the steps of the highest altar of the chief church 
in Rome, Leo suddenly placed on his head a 
crown of gold, pronouncing the ancient formula 
used at the coronation of a Christian emperor : 
‘*Glory and long life to Charles Augustus, 
crowned by God as the great and pacific Emperor 
of the Romans.” The clergy and assembled peo- 
ple repeated the words with one voice, and the 
dome instantly resounded with loud acclamations. 
The emperor was then consecrated by his holi- 
ness, and the Pope and nobles present did him 
homage. Charlemagne, on his part, swore to 
maintain the faith and privileges of the church, and 
made rich offerings at the shrine of the apostles. 

The sway of Charlemagne extended over the 
entire realm of France, with the exception of 
Brittany and the Basque Provinces, which still 
maintained a species of wild freedom—over Ger- 
many and the far north to the Baltic, including 
the dominions of Prussia, Poland, Bohemia, Ba- 
varia and Switzerland, and at least a nominal 
suveranity over the country of the Huns to the 
Danube; over the greater portion of Italy, a 
tract extending a thousand miles from the Alps 
to the borders of Calabria, and over that part of 
Spain which runs from the Pyrenees to the Ebro. 
Thus from west to east the empire stretched 
from the Atlantic to the Vistula, and from north 
to south from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. 
The government of these immense regions re- 
quired no ordinary political skill and knowledge 
of human nature; and it is the talent and judg- 
ment which he displayed in his civil admin- 
istration which entitles Charlemagne to the rank 
which he holds as a great historical character, 
more than do all his victories, or the magnitude 
of his domains. Not that in the present day all he 
did could be approved or tolerated, but, what was 
equally good or better—his measures were adapt- 
ed to the age wherein he lived,and had the ef- 
fect, rnde and savage as we may now deem them, 
of at once planting the seeds of general civiliza- 
tion, and imparting an impulse to their growth. 
The barbarity of the age and the rudeness of the 
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manner of his day heightens his real merit. If 
we may not regard him as a philosopher, intel- 
lectually in advance of his generation, he was at 
least a sound thinking and practical statesman ; 
capable of tracing passing events to their causes, 
and of drawing thence useful hints for the con- 
duct of the future, not in solitary instances, but 
throughout his long and arduous career. His 
means of achievement were incessant activity 
both of mind and body, and his great aim seems 
to have been the establishment of a power which 
might become the rich and peaceful heritage of 
his posterity. He sought, in fact, to found a dy- 
nasty, and to clear from the path of his children 
the numerous obstacles which had impeded his 
grandfather, his father, and himself. 

The indignation of Charlemagne was excited 
at beholding all things in his empire in a most 
dissevered, anarchial and brutish condition, and 
he devoted all his energies to lessen their hideous- 
ness. A short time after the death of his father, 
Charlemagne wedded a daughter of Didier, not- 
withstanding the protestations of the Pope, who 
was scandalized at such an alliance with a 
‘*heretic.” For several years nothing occurred 
to interrupt the harmony existing between the 
king and his spouse; but eventually Charlemagne 
was smitten with the charms of the beautiful 
Hildegarde, and in order to espouse her he repu- 
diated the daughter of Didier; who, to avenge 
the wrong, solicited Adrian I., who had now suc- 
ceeded Paul in the pontificate, to consecrate the 
two sons of Carloman, (the younger brother of 
Charlemagne,) and make them kings of France. 
Adrian, however, was a wary and sagacious man, 
and how small soever might have been -the love 
he bore to the ambitious Frank monarch, he in- 
herited all the hate of his predecessors against 
the Lombards. He refused to do the bidding of 
Didier, and the latter immediately commenced 
hostilities against the Roman state, and marched 
at the head of a large army to the gates of the 
holy city. Adrian, in alarm, dispatched messen- 
gers to solicit the aid of Charlemagne, and in 
the meantime barricaded the walls of St. Peter’s 
with large bars of iron; manned the holy city, 
and prepared to hold out to the last extremity. 

The result of the interference of Charlemagne 
was the flight of Didier. The Frank monarch 
(following the example of Thevdoric, when he 
destroyed the dominions of the Heruli,) left his 
generals to follow the operations of a siege at 
Pavia, (from whence Didier had fled,) and occu- 
pied himself in reducing the surrounding country, 
which fell without difficulty into his hands. When 
he returned to Pavia, there remained of the 
whole realm of Didier nothing but what was en- 
circled by the walls of the city. Didier finally 
died of the famine resulting from the desolation 
created by the troops of Charlemagne. 
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A short time after the coronation of Charle- 
magne, an embassy was sent to him at his favo- 
rite palace at Aix-la-Chapelle, from Irene, em- 
press of the east; who, after causing the eyes 
of her son to be put out, had usurped his scep- 
tre and governed the Grecian empire with ability 
and splendor. Irene now sought, by espousing 
the great Charlemagne, to unite once more the 
eastern and western world, and to restore the 
magnificent throne to Constantine the Great ; but 
her object was frustrated by her overthrow and 
exile; though, but for that she would have suc- 
ceeded, as Charlemagne appeared in no way 
averse to this singular proposal; being, in spite 
of his greatness as a politician, by no means a 
model in his domestic life. 

Charlemagne, although at the time of his ac- 
cession to the throne he was ignorant of either 
reading or writing, was possessed of remarkable 
and profound genius. He was a lover of litera- 
ture and a liberal patron of learned men, From 
his third journey or pilgrimage to Rome, the 
emperor brought home with him several profes- 
sors of grammar and arithmetic, and also some 
music masters to teach the Frank choristers the 
harmonies of the Gregorian chant. The zeal of 
Charlemagne for the revival of letters, more- 
over, was not limited to the protection and en- 
couragement of men of learning. He set an 
example of study and perseverance in his own 
person, to his courtiers, and made the acquisition 
of honor in some measure dependant upon the 
literary acquirements of candidates. He became 
a proficient in the art of committing his thoughts 
to paper, and added thereto considerable know- 
ledge of languages and astronomy; learned the 
grammar of Peter of Pisa, a professor of the 
public school or University of Pavia, and mas- 
tered the logic and other sciences taught by Al- 
cuin, his confidential friend; a learned man of 
that period. The great officers of the court, the 
confidants and courtiers, were not slow to follow 
the example of the emperor, whose daughters 
were initiated into the mysteries of erudition. 
Thus, in the imperial palace, a sort of academy 
was formed, comprising the princes and prin- 
cesses, and the distinguished literary men of the 
household. ‘This association was called the Pala- 
tinic College, after the ancient schools of the 
same kind which had existed in the time of the 
Roman emperors, whose style and dignity, as well 
as their best institutions, were revived by Charle- 
magne ; and from this germ arose the University 
of Paris. Besides this, he instituted elementary 
schools for children, and others for pupils of 
more advanced age and higher attainments, in 
which skilful teachers were employed to give 
instruction in all the current learning of the age. 
Nor was the emperor satisfied with merely found- 
ing academies ; he often visited them to see that 





their objects were efficiently carried out; giving 
personal directions concerning the studies to be 
pursued, and ascertaining the progress of the 
scholars by personal examination. He encour- 
aged the diligent and threatened the idle and 
dull with his displeasure. One of his menaces 
was, that unless the sons of the seigneurs sur- 
passed the sons of the poor in learning and talent, 
he would confer all honors, appointments. and 
benefices upon the latter. 

In estimating the labors of Charlemagne, the 
influence which he exerted upon his age, and 
his individual character, it must never be for- 
gotten that his life commenced among barbarians 
of the rudest stamp; that the sole education 
of his youth was that of a warrior; and that 
the best years of his manhood were spent among 
the wild tribes of the north, whose fierce and 
ungoverned manners and propensities must have 
tended to impress on him a belief that his own 
country, in comparison with others, was already 
highly civilized. 

His lofty genius, extensive capacity, and a 
strong faith in the powers and destinies of man, 
were required to enable him to penetrate the 
true state of his country, and he must have 
possessed untiring energy and patience to at- 
tempt, after contemplating the obstacles which 
he had to surmount, to evolve light from thick 
darkness and order from chaotic confusion. If 
Peter the Great merits the admiration and 
gratitude of mankind for his efforts in behalf of 
the barbarous Russians of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Charlemagne assuredly 
deserves still greater reverence from his species 
for his exertions, which benefited the whole 
European world, and at a period when there 
were no such inducements to action as those 
which must have operated on the mind of Peter. 
The latter could not fail to be struck with the 
palpable disadvantages, if not the anomaly, of a 
nation of savages remaining without progression, 
in contact, though (on account of its barbarism) 
nearly excluded from intercourse with States 
the most highly cultivated, the wealthiest, the 
happiest, and the most powerful in the records 
of time; but for the Frank no such means of 
comparison existed. He might, indeed, have 
heard traditions of an era of greatness and 
glory; but these would scarcely have had refer- 
ence to the refinement of manners or the ad- 
vancement of the peaceful arts of life, but to 
war and conquest—to multitudes of slaves and 
the accumulation of spoil. The fame of Peter 
may fairly be said to be based on his beneficial 
use of extraordinary talents, while that of Char- 
lemagne sprung from the possession and exer- 
cise of high creative faculties, and a power of 
computing results and adapting his means to 
the ends which he sought. 
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In the course which these two sovereigns | 


pursued to give poularity to their efforts, there 
is more resemblance between Peter and Charle- 
magne than in their general character. In order 
to teach his subjects to build better houses, to 
become artificers in iron, and to construct ships, 
the former learned the art of the mason, the 
blacksmith, and the shipwright; while the 
latter, to give the Franks a zest for Greek, 
Latin, astronomy, logic, and writing, studied 
what he recommended, and became in his own 
person an example of the advantages they con- 
ferred; among other things, he wrote a great 
number of letters to the Pope, to the bishops of 
the empire, to his friend, Alcuin, to the various 
members of his family, and to the princes and 
rulers of other nations. His epistles to the 
emperors of Constantinople alone, were suffi- 
ciently numerous to form a considerable collec- 
tion, and copies of them as such were to be seen 
a few years after his death in the library of the 
monastery of St. Riquier. Poetry, also, is 
attributed to Charlemagne—among other pieces, 
an epitaph upon Pope Adrian the First. Painting, 
sculpture, manufactures, and commerce, shared, 
with literature and music, the regard of the 
emperor; many improvements in the strength 
and style of monasteries, fortresses, and castles, 
with statues, and carved ornaments, and in the 
domestic furniture of the age, are due to Char- 
lemagne. He caused the Vulgate to be revised, 
composed a Teutonic grammar, and caused to 
be collected the ancient ballads of his country. 

In the age of Charlemagne flourished many 
men distinguished for learning and bravery. The 
names of the last are enshrined in poetry and 
romance, and have become known as models of 
chivalry throughout the world. Who has not 
heard of: Olivier, Guy of Burgundy, Riol du 
Mas, and the invincible Rolando, the Orlando of 
Ariosto, and Bojardo? 

Among the learned men whom Charlemagne 
caused to become a part of his court were Peter 
of Pisa, before mentioned; Paul Warnefrid, the 
historian of the Lombards; Theodulfe and 
Leidrade, two of the most eminent churchmen 
and writers of the age; Clement, an Irish monk, 
and Alcuin, mentioned before as his intimate 
friend, who was an Englishman, and one of the 
greatest men in the history of the period; his 
own biographer was Eginhard, a learned secre- 
tary of his court, of whose love for the daughter 
of Charlemagne we are now about to speak. 

Eginhard was of Frankish race, born beyond 
the Rhine, and calls himself ‘‘a barbarian, but 
little versed in the language of the Romans.”’ 
King Charlemagne took the youth into his 
service while still very young, and caused him 
to be brought up with his children in that school 
of the palace of which Alcuin was the head. 





Emma, one of the daughters of Charlemagne, 
and, it is believed, the favorite of her father, 
was very beautiful. She inherited the charms 
of her mother, the beautiful Mathalgarde, a 
slave brought from Greece. Her long black 
hair fell to her waist in broad and glossy braids; 
her features were statuesque in their perfection; 
her form was graceful and rounded; and a rich 
color mantled in her cheeks. 

From her earliest childhood, the lovely Emma 
was accustomed to the society of the boy, Egin- 
hard, The youth was endowed with remarkable 
beauty of person, of which the intellectual order 
contrasted greatly with the savage type of most of 
the countenances seen in the court of Charlemagne. 

Emma was by nature endowed with great 
talents; and this attracted the attention of 
Eginhard, who, as a boy, owing to his superior 
information, was able to guide her in her arduous 
tasks. It was his greatest delight to share with 
her the hours of study, which, thus lightened 
and deprived of their monotony by the flashes 
of Emma’s genius, became the time the most 
looked for and longed for during all the years 
which Eginhard passed at the palatine college. 

Eginhard was no mere book-worm. He 
excelled in all manly sports. The chase was 
one of his favorite occupations; and he broke 
several steeds, brought from foreign lands 
among the spoils of the ever-victorious Charle- 
magne, and so governed them as to enable the 
fair daughter of the King to entrust to them the 
burden of her light and graceful form. 

The day on which Eginhard first declared to 
Emma a passion, of which the presumptuousness 
is scarce to be appreciated at the present day, 
(when the daughters of kings are less isolated 
from the society of the intellectually great,) was 
a day ever to be remembered by both Eginhard 
and Emma. The chase was that day selected to 
be the sport which should amuse the court, and 
magnificent and royal was the display of costly 
robes and radiant beauty by the ladies of the 
household of Charlemagne. 

Rotrude, Bertha and Gisla, the daughters of 
the beautiful Hildegarde, (for whom Charle- 
magne had divorced the daughter of Didier,) 
were all extremely lovely. The golden tresses 
of Gisla fell to her feet, and spurned the confine- 
ment of a net of gold and pearls which glittered 
upon her head. Her eyes were of the pure blue 
of the precious sapphire, and her mouth like red 
coral. Rotrude, her sister, was celebrated for 
her proud and queenly form, and for her almost 
masculine courage. The palfrey which she gui- 
ded with an assured hand, seemed proud to bear 
upon its back so noble and fair a burden. Ber- 
tha was gentle and timorvus, and if less dazzlingly 
beautiful than her sisters, still well deserved her 
title of ‘‘ Bertha of the starry eyes.” 
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Near the three sisters rode Charles, Pepin and | the jewel, and she longed to know more of the 


Louis, also the children of Hildegarde. 
were these youths, and noted for their warlike 
deeds—and well did they match in proud car- 
riage with their fair sisters. Beside her still 
beautiful mother, Mathalgarde, rode Emma, the 
youngest child then living of King Charlemagne. 
There was no one at court so fairas she. Her 
dress of green velvet was embroidered with golden 
stars, and was so long as almost to sweep the 
ground. Ropes of costly pearls were entwined 
in her magnificent locks, and a veil covered with 
stars of jewels fell about her form. A murmur 
of admiration attended her steps, and the heart 
of Eginhard, the secretary, for such was now his 
office in the household of the king, bounded at 
the sight of his beloved. Suddenly the long 
skirts of the dress worn by the princess Emma, 
became entangled in the hoofs of her prancing 
steed, and a buzz of alarm went round among 
the courtiers. The quick eye of Eginhard, who 
rode beside the king, marked the accident, and 
ere it could end in a disaster, the secretary 
kneeling at the feet of the steed of the princess, 
had disengaged her flowing robes and restored to 
her trembling fingers the slender reins, embossed 
with silver, which, in her alarm, she had suffered 
to fall from them. As the young Frank bent his 
head, Emma observed that beneath his coat of 
velvet, he wore upon his right breast a small 
jewel which she sometimes had worn upon her 
arm, and which for a long time she had supposed 
to be lost. As Eginhard raised his eyes to the 
face of the princess at the moment of restoring 
the reins of the palfrey, he observed that a vivid 
blush overspread her cheeks, and that she glanced 
at the jewel in his bosom. Eginhard profited 
by the opportunity to make known to her he 
cherished the jewel for her sake, by pressing his 
left hand to the portion of his vest to which it 
was attached, as he made his parting salutation. 
Although this action had seemed to be no more 
than a dutiful obeisance, such as any gentleman 
of the court might have made after fulfilling an 
office of service for a royal lady, a mere pres- 
sure of the hand upon the heart. The quick eye 
of Charlemagne had noted it as well as the offi- 
cious nature of the assistance rendered by Egin- 
hard to the princess, from whom at the moment 
of her accident, the young secretary was much 
further removed than many of the gentlemen 
belonging to the hunting party. 

Charlemagne, in a deep and somewhat angry 
voice, now exclaimed, as he put his spurs to his 
horse, ‘‘ Let there be no more delay.;” and at the 
same time he motioned to Eginhard to resume 
his place beside him. Emma had observed that 
her father was not pleased at the attention which 
had been rendered her by the secretary ; but her 
curiosity had been awakened by the discovery of 
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Noble | sentiments of Eginhard than had been expressed 


by his gesture; for her own sympathies had 
long before been enlisted in his favor, and she 
feared that she had been too ready to put a tender 
construction upon what might, after all, be but 
the humble obeisance of a courtier to a royal 
princess. 

Beside his quality of secretary, Eginhard held 
in the palace the office of superintendant of public 
works, roads, canals and buildings of all kinds, 
and was futhermore called ‘* Counsellor to the 
king.” 

Still there was a very wide chasm of separa- 
tion between the Counsellor of the king and the 
daughter of the king—for though the feir Emma 
was but an illegitimate daughter, Charlemagne 
on account of her extraordinary beauty and re- 
markable talents, loved her as much and prized 
her as dearly as any of his children. Besides 
the social separation between Emma and Egin- 
hard, there existed an obstacle originated by 
Charlemagne himself. Proud of the loveliness of 
Emma, he was desirous that she should shine in 
the eyes of a nation which he held in great es- 
teem, and had promised her hand to the king of 
the Greeks, who was expected to claim his bride 
when she should have completed her eighteenth 
year. So arbitrary in those days was the will 
of a parent in matters of matrimony, and so im- 
perative above all, the determination of a king 
in regard to the marriage of either son or daugh- 
ter, that Emma, although she secretly loved Egin- 
hard, had not dreamed of daring to oppose the 
will of her father. 

Such an unheard of thing as a marriage be- 
tween a king’s daughter and one who, in reality, 
was nothing more than a menial in the royal 
household, had at that time neither been heard 
or dreamed of. Eginhard was but too well aware 
how presumptuous, how hopeless was his love 
for Emma. He had but one hope that she 
might share it: that he might dare to reveal it, 
and beyond that all seemed a blank. Even au- 
dacious hope could go no further than to look for 
sympathy instead of anger from the princess. 
How often had Charlemagne spoken of his de- 
termination to found a dynasty, and that all his 
kin should wed nobly? While these sad thoughts 
progressed in a weary procession through the 
brain of the ‘‘arch-chaplain,” as Eginhard was 
also entitled, the chase proceeded. It was not 
till the party was returning that he again found 
himself near the princess Emma. The king had 
ridden forward to speak to Mathalgarde, then 
his favorite, as she had continued to be for sev- 
eral years, and the rest of the court rode slowly, 
falling gradually back so as to leave a space 
around the king. At this moment the palfrey 
of the princess Emma reared and pawed the air 
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with its feet. The princess preserved her self- 
command; but Eginhard rode up to her steed 
and patted its neck, thus subduing it. The 
princers said, in a low vows, to Eginhard, ‘‘ you 
are always ready—.’’ ‘‘ To die in your service,” 
answered the secretary, quickly, but in a voice 
of tenderness. After this conversation—if such 
it sould be called, and surely it contained a whole 
day’s protestations—many and secret were the 
interchanges of love vows and loving thoughts 
between the princess Emma and the humble 
secretary of Charlemagne. 

Eginhard continued to acquit himself very hon- 
orably of his offices near the king, and was much 
beloved and cherished by all the court. Every 
day increased the love between himself and Em- 
ma. Fear restrained them from meeting. From 
apprehension of the royal displeasure they did 
not dared to incur the grave danger of seeing 
each other in private. But love, ever on the 
alert, conquered at last. LEginhard, consumed 
by his ardent passion, suddenly took confidence 
in himself, and seeretly, in the middle of the 
night, stole to the royal apartment of the Prin- 
cess Emma. Having knocked softly as if to 
speak to the young girl by order of the king, he 
obtained permission to enter. When he had en- 
tered, he threw himself at her feet, implored her 
pardon for his boldness, and the princess, over- 
whelmed with joy at being at last able to hear 
her lover speak without reserve of his passion, 
permitted him toremain. When at the approach 
of day Eginhard wished to return whence he 
came, through the departing shadows of the night, 
he perceived that a great quantity of snow had 
fallen and he dared not go out, for fear the traces 
of a man’s foot should betray his secret. Both 
the princess and himself were now full of an- 
guish, and remained within. At length, the un- 
happy young girl, whom love rendered daring, 
after long deliberating what they should do, gave 
her advice to Eginhard, and said that stooping 
she would take him on her shoulders and carry 
him close to his own dwelling, and having de- 
posited him there she would return, carefully 
following the same steps. 

Now the emperor had passed the night without 
sleep, and rising before day, he looked from the 
tower of his palace. He saw his daughter bear- 
ing the youthful Eginhard and tottering beneath 
the weight-which she bore, and when she had de- 
posited her beloved burden on the ground, slowly 
and carefully retracing the same steps. After 
having long looked upon her, Charlemagne was 
seized at once with admiration and grief—but 
thinking that this could not have happened with- 
out a providential interposition, he restrained 
himself and preserved silence upon what he had 
seen. 

In the meantime, Eginhard, full of remorse at 


what he had done—and certain that, in some 
way or other his guilt would soon be revealed to 
the king—at last resolved, in the depth of his 
misery, to seek the emperor, his lord, and on his 
knees demand a mission of him; saying that his 
services, already great and numerous, had re- 
ceived no fitting recompense. At these words 
the king, without betraying what he had dis- 
covered, held silence for some time, and then 
assuring Eginhard that he would soon give him 
an answer, he named a day for doing so. He 
immediately convoked his counsellors, the chief of 
the kingdom, and his other familiar adherents, 
and bade them hasten to him. 

When the magnificent assembly of the various 
lords was met, he spoke to them, saying that the 
imperial majesty had been insolently outraged 
by the guilty love of his daughter for his secre- 
tary, and that he was greatly troubled at it. 
| The assembly was struck with amazement, and 
some of them still appeared to doubt, the story 
being so unheard of and daring. The king now 
recounted matters exactly as he had seen them, 
and asked the advice of his lords upon the 
subject. 

Various sentences were pronounced against 
the presumptuous author of the deed; some 
wished him to be punished in a manner hitherto 
without example—others advised his exile, and 
others that he should be subjected to the fullest 
penalty of the existing law; each speaking ac- 
cording to the particular feeling which in- 
fluenced him. 

Some, however, were more benevolent, as well 
as wiser, and after having conversed apart— 
they earnestly implored the emperor to examine 
the matter in his own mind, and decide it accord- 
ing to the great wisdom which he had received 
from heaven. 

When the king had well observed the affection 
which each of these bore to him, and among the 
various opinions offered, had chosen that which 
he had previously determined to follow, he thus 
spoke to his counsellors: ‘‘ You know that men 
are subject to various accidents, and that it often 
happens that things which commence with a 
misfortune have a more favorable issue ; we must 
not grieve for this affair, which, by its novelty 
and gravity, has surpassed our foresight, but far 
rather piously seek for and respect the intentions 
of Providence; who is never deceived, and who 
knows how to turn evil to good. I shall not, 
therefore, subject my secretary, for this deplora- 
‘ble affair, to a chastisement which will increase 
' instead of effacing the dishonor of my daughter. 

I think that it is more wise, and that it better 
| becomes the dignity of our empire, to pardon 
‘ their youth—and unite them in legitimate mar- 

riage—and thus give their disgraceful fault a 
' color of honor.” 
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Having listened to the advice of the king, all 
loudly rejoiced and loaded with praises the be- 
nevolence and ability of his grand soul and lofty 
mind. Eginhard was now ordered to enter. 

When the secretary appeared, the king saluted 
him as had been resolved, and said to him with 
a tranquil countenance: ‘‘ You have laid before 
us your complaints that our royal munificence 
has not worthily rewarded your services. To 
speak truly, it is your own negligence which 
should be accused, for despite so many and so 
great affairs of which I alone have borne the bur- 
den, if I had known anything of your desires, I 
would have accorded to your services the honors 
which are due to them. Not to detain you with 
a long discourse, I shall, however, put an end to 
your complaints by a magnificent gift ; as I wish 
always to see you as faithful to me as heretofore, 
and attached to my person, I will give you my 
daughter in marriage—she who, in a moment of 
peril—so faithfully did bear you upon her should- 
ers.” 

Immediately, according to the orders of the 
king, and amidst a numerous suite, Emma, the 
young princess, entered, her cheeks covered with 
burning blushes. The emperor now placed the 
hands of his daughter within the hands of Egin- 
hard, and endowed her with a rich dowry, many 
domains, much gold and great property. 

The most pious emperor, Louis la Debonnaire, 
who succeeded Charlemagne, likewise gave to 
Eginhard the domain of Michlenstadt and that 
of Miihlenheim, which is now called Seligestadt. 

It was chiefly out of his great gratitude that 
Eginhard became the biographer of the magnani- 


mous Charlemagne. He wrote a perfect life of the | 





deeds. When the death of the emperor drew near, 
he sent Eginhard to Rome to procure the confirma- 
tion of his will; but such was his attachment to 
his secretary, that this was the only occasion 
upon which he suffered him to leave his service 
near his person. 

In her old age, troubled by remorse at her 
early sin, Emma left Eginhard and repaired to a 
nunnery, where she ended her days. She was 
tenderly beloved by Eginhard, who thus writes 
of her after her death, to a dear friend, Loup, 
Abbot of Ferrieres: ‘All my labors, all my 
cares for the affairs of my friends, or my own, 
are nothing to me; all is effaced, all sinks before 
the cruel sorrow with which the death of her, 
who was formerly my faithful wife, has struck 
me; who was also my sister and my cherished 
companion. It is a misery which cannot end; 
for her merits are so deeply engraven in my 
memory that nothing can tear them thence. 
What redoubles my grief—and every day aggra- 
vates my wound—is, to thus see that all my 
wishes have been without effect, and that the 
hopes which I have placed in the intervention of 
the holy martyrs are deceived. Accordingly, the 
words of those who attempt to console me, and 
which have often succeeded with other men, do 
nothing but re-open and cruelly envenom the 
wound of my heart; for they call upon me to 
support with courage sorrows which they do not 
feel, and ask me to congratulate myself upon a 
trial wherein they are incapable of pointing out 
to me the slightest subject for contentment,” 

Eginhard died in 839, in the monastery of 
Sligestadt, which he had founded. His ashes 
repose in peace beside those of the daughter of 


emperor, justly setting forth his royal and great | Charlemagne. 
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Unrest, unrest! forever bound 

And chafed with restless, longing thought, 
With whispered music all around— 

But my bound spirit answereth not! 


Oh, Earth! oh, Time! oh, Thou, my God! 
When will this fleshy bondage cease ? 

When laid this chain beneath the sod? 
When rest the soul in endless peace ? 


By the wlld prayers I strive to speak— 
By the sweet songs of angels free— 
By the strong power I vainly seek— 
By hopes, tears, loves—oh, answer me! 


Weary and bound! oh, poetry, 
Bright spirit! idol of my heart. 
I, but a humble devottee, 
Bow meekly whereso’er thou art. 


Oh, Poesy! my spirit swells 
To plunge for aye in thv cool wave:! 


t 


Though bound, it longs to burst its cells, 
And find in thee the rest it craves. 


Blest soul of love, of joy, of truth, 
Thou fadeless beauty, fresh and free— 
Thou stream of song, that cheered my youth, 
The weary-bound one cries for thee! 


Before me in the starry light, 

I watch thy quenchless fountain’s play ; 
Oh, for thy sweet, bewitching might, 

To wash all earthly power away. 


To tell the thoughts that upward spring— 
The dreams all bright and beautiful— 
As music softly echoing 
Across the water’s dreamy lull. 


Time will unbind life’s weary ch:.ins, 
Death will give freedom to the soul ; 
And I shall wander o’er the plains 





Of heaven, set free from earth’s control. 
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(With your leave,) Reader, Miss Nelly. Miss 
Nelly, the beneficent reader. Suffer me further, 
beneficent reader, to follow up the introduction 
by begging you to admire Miss Nelly. Note her 
rich, nut-brown complexion, gazelle eyes, slen- 
der figure, peerless carriage, limbs that for airy- 
ness seem half wings. Isshe not a rare creature ? 
You imagine her rather aware of the same— 
proud, eh? Yet, should you inquire of her, the 
answer would be N-e-i-g-h—for my heroine is 
a mare. 

If not the pride of herself, Miss Nelly was the 
pride of her owner. He never came home from 
his Senator’s post at Washington, but he regu- 
larly asked about her welfare next after that of 
his only child. ‘‘Ah, Ben!” would be his salu- 
tation to the hired man, who met him per order 
at the railroad station, ‘‘is Miss Calla well? And 
how is Nelly ?—are we to ride up to Maple Farm 
after her?” The same thing had occurred so 
frequently, that the sturdy Ben had an answer 
stereotyped. ‘‘ They’re both as well as one, Mr. 
Clifford, and neither couldn’t be better, sir.” 

A gay, graceful prefix was Miss Nelly to the 
family carriage. Many a compliment and de- 
lighted epithet she elicited, as on Sabbath morn- 
ing she skimmed the plain and halted beneath 
the chiming bell; and again, when the services 
of the sanctuary were over, and Miss Clifford had 
disappeared within the vehicle, the gaze of all 
the church-step loafers turned upon Nelly, who, 
with a swan’s curving of the neck, waited the 
word; tremors of eagerness playing through her 
frame and four snow-white feet tossing up in 
pairs like the motion of a rocking horse; then 
sped away as though the wind was her har- 
ness mate. 

One Monday morning her Honorable master 
took Nelly from her stall to the hillside pasture, 
and having closed the gate upon his favorite, 
leaned over it, her halter under his arm, watch- 
ing her free, sportive movements. As he lin- 
gered, three men approached in his rear; he 
turned at the sound of their voices, and saluta- 
tions were exchanged, the visitors raising each a 
jockey cap from his head. An application that 
concerned Nelly was made and declined. Nelly’s 
speed could not be tested on the course; her 
owner had no ambition of that sort for her. The 
fast boys went away sorrowful, for they had 
reckoned brilliantly on the favorable issue of their 
errand. 

Did Nelly overhear the proposition, and take 
affront at the veto upon the display of her tal- 
ents, and determine to set up as a racer on her 
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own account? What less could have moved her 
to the disdainful toss she gave her beautiful 
head, such sonorous and repeated snorting from 
her dilated nostrils, such grand rearing and 
plunging? She turned her shining heels on her 
master and fiew off in a tangent from the circle 
of limited area she had been describing ; by-the 
time he had crossed thirty rods of plain sward 
and returned to his door, she was at least a mile 
away, over height and hollow. 

Splendidly looked Nelly appearing round the 
brow of a hill, the twin of that on which was 
located the Danville Seminary for Young Ladies, 
with the road winding white between. 

Fleet as a deer she came, her head thrown 
back like the antlered animal when, in shooting 
through the forest he would avoid entanglement 
in the branches, her glossy mane floating like a 
silken scarf from the neck of some fair swimmer. 
The high fence separating from the highway was 
cleared as easily as the runlet a moment before, 
and now her light hoofs were spurning the silver 
sands. 

‘Oh, Calla Clifford, there comes your father’s 
Nelly !” cried Kate Mattocks, from her position 
on the lawn of the Institute. ‘‘ Only look, girls! 
Hurrah !—if I was but upon her back this mi- 
nute !” 

‘‘On her back, indeed!” returned the class- 
mate. ‘*Why, do you know Kate, she never 
felt the touch of a saddle ?” 

‘““Who cares? I didn’t say I want a saddle.” 

** You’d be tossed to the moon, Kate,” laughed 
one of the young ladies. 

‘* We shall see,” rejoined Kate. ‘If Iam, I’ll 
marry the man in it, there’s not one on the earth 
I will ever have.” 

The last words nearly dissolved in air before 
reaching the ear, for the speaker had dashed from 
among her companions and was already far down 
the slope. 

‘‘What is Kate Mattocks going to do?” was 
the simultaneous exclamation. 

Dropping the books with which thev were about 
to enter school, they followed; some running, 
some walking, all eyes fixed on one object and 
expressing equally amusement and vague con- 
sternation. One, a good deal in advance of the 
others, called in frightened, beseeching tones: 
‘¢Kate, dear, for pity’s sake, don’t go into the 
road—she will run over you!—she will kill you!” 

A merry pealing laugh told that the entreaty 
was at once heard and disregarded. Every one 
stood breathless when Kate was seen to rush 
from the grounds directly in the course of the 
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bounding mare. A scarlet shawl was suddenly 
flung up; Miss Nelly wafted aside through the 
open bars of a cottage farm-yard. In doing so, 
she seemed perfectly to answer the intentions of 
Kate, who the next second was mounted erect 
upon one of the entrance posts. With scintil- 
lating eye-balls and a grander snort, Miss Nelly 
wheeled and made a marvelous leap for the road 
again. She gained it with a rider. 

Away back by the way she had come, flew the 
animal; Kate’s head bent close to the strained 
neck, her fingers were woven with the dark mane, 
her garments whizzing through the air. Nelly’s 
speed accelerated with every bound, and the two 
were presently out of sight. Some laborers who 
caught a view of the perilous gallop, scrambled 
through the corn-rows, jumped a field-wall, and 
in hot pursuit also disappeared. 

White as death, Calla Clifford, the same who 
had been most anxious for Kate, and who, since 
the instant the latter intercepted the horse, had 
remained petrified, turned to her companions and 
sank speechless to the earth, covering her eyes 
with her hands, as though to shut out the terri- 
ble spectacle of a friend’s lifeless and mutilated 
body. 

‘¢ Don’t faint. Don’t be terrified,” said one 
and another of the girls to her, ‘‘we know Kate 
is always throwing herself into danger and never 
gets harmed. She has climbed to the tip-top of 
the tallest tree on her father’s farm, and she 
skated on the river last winter when the ice was 
so thin that no boys ventured it.” 

‘«‘There! there’s the bell; we must go in. 
Now don’t let’s seem excited, or we shall expose 
Kate to Miss Aymar—she comes up by the back 
drive, and it isn’t likely saw her. If Kate comes 
back alive she will never need to know.” 

A more finished romp than Kate Mattocks, 
at eighteen, never breathed green mountain air. 
But she might have been worse so—only that 
such a thing was impossible—and still the bead 
of her wit, the overflowing well of goodness in 
her heart, and the favor of adventitious circum- 
stances would have well redeemed her. The 
stooping of an eagle is a more notable incident 
than the soaring of a lark; and nothing is more 
popular than familiarity where exclusiveness was 
to be apprehended. Kate was the daughter of 
the chief magistrate of the commonwealth—it 
was often asserted that her eccentricities, no less 
than her many estimable qualities, were had by 
honest inheritance; her utter contempt for the 
position secured to her, and self-identification 
with the humblest and rudest, were to the mass 
an emphatic virtue. Parents repeated Kate’s 
drolleries with infinite relish, at the same time 
they would not have been pleased to see any ap- 
proach to such manners in their own daughters ; 
her mates pronounced Kate’s intentional blunders 





‘‘capital,” albeit not one of them who had com. 
mitted the same inadvertently, would ever have 
forgotten the attending mortification. Kate, with 
the willing aid rendered by her fellow pupils, 
always managed to preserve credit at school; 
and they gave the best proof of their partiality 
in never inclining to prose about that of the 
teachers, though Kate’s harmless misdemeanors 
did pass with being merely winked at. 

But among them, Kate’s friends all, none was 
quite as devotedly so as Calla Clifford. The cir- 
cumstance, at the beginning of an analyzation, 
might seem singular, for two natures more dia- 
metrically opposite could not be found between 
Lake Champlain and the Connecticut Valley. 
Such unions of contraries are, however, no real 
anomalies; lines started adverse on one side of 
the globe meet on the other. The young ladies 
were of almost twin-like age; their fathers, 
alike, lived for the public—were neighbors and 
close friends, politically and socially ; the inter- 
course thus which had been sisterly in childhood 
was sisterly still. 

The first hour of that day’s duties was a most 
trying one to Kate’s classmates. A knowledge 
of the-consequences of her wild adventure was 
waited for with trembling. Each bent her head 
steadfastlyeover her book to conceal her emo- 
tions ; any reviewing of lessons was scarcely pos- 
sible. The class in physiology was called to 
recitation. They glanced despairingly at one 
another on leaving their seats, as much as to 
say—‘‘I can never get through with it—never!” 

To the general relief, however, Kate appeared 
among them. Her entrance had been heralded 
by a stamping of feet in the bonnet room, like 
that of some stout boy relieving his boots of snow 
ona winter day. The door opened and the miss- 
ing student met their significant gaze with the 
most comically unconscious of expressions, and 
bustled up to her place as though her sole aim of 
the morning was gratified in having arrived sea- 
sonably to save herself a mark of absence. She 
had the lesson perfectly, and recited apparently 
without an unconcentrated thought. 

‘You came late this morning, Miss Mat- 
tocks,’”’ the preceptress remarked, when the class 
were dismissed to their study seats. 

‘¢T know it,” Kate responded in the loud whis- 
per of some awkwardly bashful child. 

«A necessary detention?’ pursued Miss Ay- 
mar, evidently willing to dispose of the matter 
as easily and summarily as possible. 

‘¢ Very, madam,”’ in the same whispered ac- 
cent, and with the strongest and most indiscrimi- 
nate emphasis, she explained: ‘‘ The governor” 
—Kate was accustomed to speak of her father by 
his title—‘‘is going to start for Washington to- 
morrow, and its a hurrying time o’year at our 
house. I’ve got the governor’s pardon.” 
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pocket ; at last drawing forth doubtfully a crum- 
‘pled fold of paper. 
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«‘ A written excuse from him ?” | 
‘« Yes’m, a written excuse. 1 meant his exeuse.”’ 
Kate stood and fumbled backward and forward 
across the side of her dress in search for her 


‘¢ Very well,” said the principal, without longer 
awaiting its offer, ‘‘ you are excused. But I de- 
sire, Miss Mattocks, that you will make especial | 
exertion to correct the habit you have of whis- 
pering any apology that is to be made—it is ex- 
ceedingly inelegant.”’ 

“Miiam, I will,” whispered Kate, bowing | 
snl turning towards her seat; then, as though | 
sudilenly recollecting herself, bent a look over. 
her shoulder and repeated in a nobly determinate | 
voice—‘* I will.” 

A fit of merriment seized the school, which the 
principal was not in condition to notice. | 

At recess there was an eager grouping around | 
her, with the question: ‘‘ How did your ride 
end, Kate?” 

‘Finely, of course.” she answered. ‘‘ Miss 
Nelly ran a mile, leaped a fence, and went to 
nipping her own grass. I kept her back, and 
was considering whether I would not touch her , 
up again and lengthen out my ride, when along 
came father Thompson, and Jack, and Dick, pant- 
ing and blowing, their hats in their hands, ask- 
ing in astonishment, ‘if I had rid at that rate, 
without being thrown! Why, they expected to 
find me dashed to death in the road.” 

“‘T replied, cooly, that I hoped they would ex- 
cuse the disappointment, and said not another 
word to them—would you? I hate busybodies 
in other folks’ matters. When Jack came to 
help me from the horse, I jumped down the 
other side, and started straight back here.” 

‘‘ But how could you say, Kate, you had your 
father’s excuse ?” 

‘* Because I did have—one he wrote in reply 
to an invitation from some mass meeting com- 
mittee at Boston, last year. Afterwards he re- 
pented, and went; I thought it a pity to have 
the excuse wasted, so I preserved it, and you 
saw how it came in use this morning.” 

** But whaj if Mise Aymar had chosen to take 
and read it?” 

**Oh, she was too suspicious of witchcraft 
not to stop the affair in the right place, and save 
you nonsensical things, your risibles as much as 
possible. I shouldn’t wonder if the lady knew 
what it ’twas all about as well as any of us, and 
was envying me my ride all the while.” 

It was two or three weeks after the ride, at 
the beginning of the long summer vacation, 
that Calla, going one afternoon to call on her 
friend, met her moping down the walk, a half- 
folded letter in one hand and its envelope in the 
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hat tightly over her face. She was talking to 
herself. 

‘* Well, Ben, it’s no use—if the rye isn’t reapt 
till thanksgiving, you must quit and goto Mr. 
Clifford’s for me right off-hand.” 

‘* Why must he go, Kute, for what ?” 

**Oh, you dear little mischief!” cried Kate, 
coming out from her blindfold. ‘‘ How could 
you guess I wanted to see you? Lucky! Now, 
Ben can delve on to his heart’s content. I was 
going to call him from the field to send for your 
ladyship.” 

“Indeed! tell me how I may begin to serve 
you.” 

‘By coming directly into the house, putting 
off your chapeau and valise-visife, and generally 
making ready to help me support the downfall of 
a great calamity. You see,” she continued, de- 
taining her visitor in the hall door, ‘‘ this docu- 
ment, which is just received,” holding up the 
letter, ‘‘is gubernatural; in it the governor 
informs me that he will arrive home to-day in- 
stead of to-morrow, as we expected.” 

‘¢ Calamity, Kate !—did ever lips so falsely in- 
terpret the heart.” 

‘‘ Doubtless they have, then; you should hear 
Or, listen to this,”—reading 
from the letter. ‘**A gentleman, a younger 
friend of mine, will accompany me, Katy, and, 
if he finds our place agreeable, remain awhile 
for the benefit of northern air.” ’ 

‘¢ What is his name ?” inquired Miss Clifford, 
with girlish curiosity. 

‘*Not given,” Kate responded, ‘‘and,” with 
a gesture of disgust, ‘‘ who cares to know? I 
infer that he is a southerner; some nabob scion 
of a first family, no question; whose occupation 
is losing his health by dissipation in winter, that 
he may endeavor to regain it by recreation in 
summer. Polly has set to frying doughnuts 
with all her might, to tempt his invalid appetite 
with. I shall be certain tomake the place more 
agreeable than he wi! be able to bear beyond a 
week.” 

‘¢ Listen, Kate! you forgot the stranger is to 
be your father’s guest.” 

‘* No invited one, I’m sure of it. Simply one 
who quarters himself upon him because he is 
goodnatured, and because doing so suits his own 
convenience. It can be no peison of whom he 
has ever spoken to me, or he would not have 
failed to repeat his name. I have heard of his 
Washington friends ; there is none among them, 
whom, under such circumstances, he would dis- 
pose of in barely two lines.” 

‘«‘But he calls him a gentleman, and his 
friend.” 

‘¢ Yes, and I know he can use those terms with 
peculiar meaning. ‘My dear gentleman,’ said 
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from her stall, one dark evening last winter—I 
was just behind the governor, and heard it— 
‘take a friend’s advice and walk. The mare is 
smooth-shod, and on these icy hills, migh be 
the death of arider. Why, sir, had I found 
you already departed, I doubt whether my 
anxiety on your account would have allowe ne 
to sleep!’ I tell you the fellow will prove to be 
some puny aristocrat, who thinks to astonish 
such democrats as we, by dilating upon his 
father’s plantations and hundred slaves, to which 
himself is sole heir. He’ll not find me wor- 
shipful.” 

‘*How ridiculous, Kate,” laughed her friend, 
**to rear so towering a prejudice, on no founda- 
tion whatever. Be sure your edifice will fall to 
the ground. Yes, hear now a prophecy from 
me. This person, whoever he may be, Miss Kate 
Mattocks is destined to fall in love with, di- 
rectly and desperately—provided he is not mar- 
ried already, which it would be well to ascer- 
tain, Kate—and should I venture to flirt with 
him the least bit, her highness is jealously of- 
fended——” 

‘‘ Hold! as the hero of a fifth story romance 
might exclaim—‘ another word ’—and so forth. 
You know better, Calla Clifford, than that I 
would fall in love, or be pushed or dragged into 
it with any living man. Have you forgotten 
how at our leap-year ride, all the girls were rush- 
ing to secure their partners, and wondering 
whether Kate Mattocks would go with Dr. Car- 
penter, or Esquire Smilie; they ought to have 
known me better. And who did I go with but 
our Ben? who plead against it, declaring to 
me that he was forty years old, and never went 
long side of a gal’ in his life. And he consented 
only through my flattering him into the belief 
that nobody else could possibly drive Miss Nelly 
without breaking her neck and mine. What use 
have I for a’ beau or a husband? The thought 
disgusts me! No disparagement to you, Calla, 
who have been engaged ever since you could 
speak the name of Charley Seymore. If my 
father wasn’t my father, I would marry Aim; or 
if your father was a widower—than which no- 
body can be more thankful that he isn’t than I 
am—I might be tempted to make a nice step- 
mother for you ;. but that is all.” 

‘‘That leaves old lady Thompson quite at 
fault, Kate. I heard her say the other day that 
‘she was sartin Kate Mattocks would stiddy 
down arter awhile, and be one of the best o’ 
wives and mothers.’ ” 

‘‘Ha! you shall see something in my line 
after the advent of this somebody. Won’t I 
make myself disagreeable to him, as he will of 
necessity be tome! I always give a loose rein 
to nature, now J’l] lay on the whip. Fah! how 





whiskered, in the foré-ground, little sallow face, 
in the back-ground. Wears spectacles in com- 
pany, though it troubles him immensely to see 
through them. His habits are all stereotyped. 
He never retires to bed at night till it is time he 
was up for the next morning—breakfasts at half- 
past ten—afterwards smokes two Havanas, loli- 
ing in the garden chair, yonder, with immacu 
late kids on his hands, a pair of loaded pistols 
worn over his heart, and a sword cane leaning 
against his knee. In the afternoon he will look 
over a paper, ride gently down town, from Maple 
Farm and back; spend his evenings in the 
library, making shallow speeches to the governor, 
or may be scribble a little. Yes, now I think of 
it, he’ll be sure to be correspondent to some 
New York, or Philadelphia, or Washington 
penny daily—not for the vulgar object of pay, 
by any means, but rather to enlighten the world, 
and keep the lamp of his genius trimmed. Let 
me see; he will attempt to touch off for original 
the squib that Vermont girls chew spruce gum 
while standing up to be married; will say that 
the governor’s daughter, to judge from the ap- 
pearance of her hands, has washed a few dishes 
or potatoes in her day; and that Senator Clif- 
ford, who resides in the same neighborhood, has 
a daughter, who is thought by the rustics here, 
to be exceedingly pretty, and who has some 
manners, having spent the last winter with her 
father at Washington.” 

‘‘ Hush, hush, Kate! Hete they are.” 

And there they surely were—his Excellency, 
and the stranger—at the very door. The car- 
riage in rolling leisurely up the drive, had given 
out no sound which had caught their attention. 

Kate, flinging down her hat in the hall, 
bounded to the foot of the steps into her father’s 
embrace. Some seconds elapsed ere she would 
bethink herself of the unwelcome presence, and 
then, to her astonishment, she saw the gentle- 
man’s hand releasing that of Miss Clifford, while 
his eyes, which she could not but secretly. 
acknowledge were the finest she had ever seen, 
rested upon her with an expression of pure 
respect and devotion too eloquent to be read 
amiss. Calla’s eyes were downcast; her face 
had suddenly paled, and there was on it a pained 
and chilling look, especially about the mute lips, 
which was as unlike to itself as to what the 
other could have desired it 

A glance at her father sufficed to tell Kate 
that to him there was in this no deep mystery; 
and then there flashed a solution to her own 
mind. She did not need to wait for Mr. Mande- 
ville to be presented before recognizing in him 
one, of whom, as the confidante of Calla Clifford, 
she had already heard. It was doubtful whether 
the discovery was one fitted to exalt the stranger 
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others entered the parlor, she disappeared. 
Calla longed to follow her example, but, the | 
host going out to speak with Ben, and give 
directions concerning the horses, she only was 
left to entertain Mr. Mandeville. Her self- 
possession was recovered; yet her manner re- 
tained a purposed constraint, which forbade any 
approach to familiar conversation. The gentle- 
man, however, found an evident difficulty in 
removing his eyes from her face; and all that 
he addressed to her was in softly-modulated 
tones of his deep, rich voice, as if a noble organ 
were giving intermittent measures of the Sonata 
to the Moonlight. 

The next seen of Kate was in the supper- 
room, where, as the others entered, she stood at 
the head of the table awaiting them. Her skirts 
were slightly raised in one hand, and a foot put 
forth from beneath, after the manner of a woman 
with a pretty ankle and vain head. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, no one could have gotten 
further towards criticism than receiving a general 
impression of fair proportions correspondingly 
encased, except (and here it was that the interest 
stayed,) that the toe of the perfectly unsoiled, 
well fitted, and neatly laced boot was cut off 
squarely with the toes it had been designed to 
cover. The Governor smiled, Miss Clifford sup- 
pressed a smile, which changed to a blush; the 
stranger assumed the air of well-bred blindness 
to an erratum. 

Miss Mattocks had been too long accustomed 
to preside at her father’s table not to do so with 
grace almost perforce; but when her first round 
of duties was ended, and the excellence of 
Polly’s biscuits beginning to be proved, she 
uncovered a dish beside her plate, and with 
knife and fork transfered from the former to 
the latter a quantity of cold boiled cabbage, 
upon which she seemed to feast sumptuously, 
re-supplying herself from time to time as the 
meal progressed. 

Calla would have rejoiced to take early leave, 
but saw herself in fetters still. Charles Seymour 
had arranged to pass the evening with her there, 
and now that his Excellency had reached home, 
the young man would, she knew, feel especially 
disappointed to lose the occasion; he would 
press inquiries, and she would hardly be able to 
satisfy him short of a confession, which she had 
no mind to make. She chose, as the lesser evil, 
to remain. 

With Charles’ coming, Calla’s embarrassment 
was at an end. She believed she saw that Mr. 
Mandeville, within the first minute, penetrated 
the position which they occupied to one another; 
and while the blush-roses deepened their tint 
through the alabaster of her complexion, her 





heart fluttered with a gladness pure maidenly 
at the thought of so readily terminating advances | 


which could result in nothing better than humilia- 


tion to the author. Calla was very proud, and 
well might be, of her lover. Admitted to the 
bar within the year, he had already succeeded 
in laying the foundation of professional emi- 
nence; he was likewise endowed with all manly 
graces of manner and exterior which favorably 
prepossess before the more intrinsic qualities of 
mind and heart can be reached. Diamonds of 
happiness glistened in the young girl’s eyes; 
lily-bells, wafted by the zephyrs of animated 
feeling, appeared and reappeared over the velvet 
cheeks and dainty chin; the grace of her move- 
ments was at the nest of Halcyone, upon the 
waters. 

Miss Mattocks, in the matter of personal 
charms, did not suffer by comparison with her 
most intimate associate. They were of equal 
height—the utmost medium; Kate’s form had 
the fuller rounding, her cheeks the deeper tinge, 
her eyes and hair were the jet for the brown. 
The hair of both fell in natural curls, abundant 
and beautiful. Kate’s, to-night, was put back 
of the ear, and flowed in a mass to the waist 
behind; while Calla’s depended evenly around 
her head, drooping from the temples down the 
white throat and over the delicate bust. In 
their usual summer afternoon dress, of only 
white muslin, the full, low corsage and short 
sleeves, fitted by inserted narrow pink ribbons, 
they yet might have adorned a gay party. A 
party, indeed, it seemed—an unceremonious 
gathering it was; for the news of the magis- 
trate’s return spreading, neighbors and friends 
hastened to shake his hand in welcome, so that 
by nine o’clock the parlors at Maple Farm were 
considerably filled. 

‘‘[I’m in a fever of impatience, Calla,” said 
Kate in her ear, ‘*to know what Esquire Sey- 
mour thinks of Mr. Mandeville. I’m sure such 
glances as the gentleman casts this way every 
now and then will make him hate him from 
jealousy.” 

**Qn the contrary,” replied Calla, ‘‘I discover 
that he is well pleased with him. As to the 
glances, if they speak admiration, you are very 
modest not to appreciate them yourself; I have 
been faneying how, if I were a gentleman, and 
saw you to-night for the first: time, I would 
name you L’etoile du nord, \ou are resplendent, 
Kate.” 

‘Nonsense! Nobody ever called me hand- 
some—never called me anything but Kate and 
Crazy; while you, I know, might have been the 
bell at Washington, only that you would not con- 
sent to be rung.” 

‘‘A fine evening for astronomical observations, 
otherwise termed star-gazing,” smilingly re- 
marked Mr. Mandeville, joining the young ladies 
in the deep embrasure of a window. ‘MayI be 
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permitted to enjoy the occasion with you?” he | 


lifted his eyes to the studded firmament. 

*‘Yes, certainly,” answered Kate. ‘It tsa 
beautiful sight—the stars looking down onus; I 
am reminded of the hundred eyes of Asparagus,” 

Mandeville let fall upon her face a quick, 
involuntary glance. 

‘¢ Periiaps you never read it,” Kate proceeded 
with the utmost immobility of feature, ‘‘it is 
related somewhere in history, that Asparagus 
was a Grecian king who had a hundred eyes in 
his head, and never slept with more than two at 
a time, though there is a great deal of winking 
among those we see.”’ 

‘‘Kate! Kate! why will you?” 

**O, thank you, Calla—I had quite forgotten,” 
said Kate aloud, in seeming reply to the beseech- 
ing whisper, ‘‘ you'll both excuse me,” and she 
vanished as though intent on some embassy, 
but the next moment was seen leaning on her 
father’s arm at the opposite extremity of the 
apartment. 

**Miss Clifford, I beg you will grant me a 
moment’s hearing,” said Mandeville, ‘‘ trust me, 
you shall not regret it.” 

Reluctantly Calla turned again within the 
shadow of the embrasure, and waited in silence. 
The other pursued: ‘You are ignorant with 
what sentiments I have regarded you since the 
hour of our first meeting in Washington. They 
were of too ardent a nature to be concealed, even 
had there existed a motive for concealment; and 
you were too pure-hearted and ingenious not to 
show me at once that they were in no measure 
reciprocated. Yet I would not view you as hav- 
ing- made final decision against me; I resolved, 
if ever man won woman, [ would win you. Your 
name I uttered to no one; I ventured not to ad- 
dress you by letter; but, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, came to see you at your home, declare 
myself fully, and plead my cause the best I was 
capable. The truth, as I now suspect it, had 
never dawned upon my apprehension. You were 
so young—yet was not your heart already given 
to another? And the happy man, is he not Mr. 
Seymour ?”’ 

He spoke with such true manliness of soul, 
that Calla’s dread and trepidation were dissi- 
pated, and she honored him in every pulse of 
her nature. She answered his question with a 
frankness she felt to be his due. 

‘‘ You are right, sir; Mr. Seymour and myself 
have been betrothed for years.” 

Only the stars, that never betray love confi- 
dences, witnessed what mute emotions were 
stamped upon his face during the succeeding in- 
terval of silence.” 

‘‘Shall we be friends, Miss Clifford, since we 
can be no more?” 

It was the interrogatory Calla was hoping to 





hear. The response was immediate, and no less 
earnest and sincere: ‘‘ Friends ever.” 

The consideration of Miss Clifford’s prior en- 
gagement no little modified the gentleman’s dis- 
appointment, by sparing his pride the wound 
which otherwise had been attendant on the rejec- 
tion of his suit. Between him and young Sey- 
mour a fellow-feeling rapidly germinated; his 
distinguished host was pleased to bestow on him 
every courtesy; his intelligence and affability 
recommended him everywhere, and made him 
friends of all, except Kate. She, though obliged 
to concede that he was in nothing what she had 
prejudged him, was determined on not abating 
one iota of her preconceived dislike. True to 
her promise, Kate illustrated the romp most 
wickedly; ran races on the lawn with the hound 
Zela, for prizes of new curd or maple sugar 
cakes; zealously drilled a calf in the art of reach- 
ing the hall by the front steps; and brought ap- 
ples from the orchard, by the peck, in one of 
Polly’s homespun linen aprons, taking pains to 
say that she picked them from the very top of 
the tree. If her father and his guest had been 
absent for the morning, Kate would be sure at 
dinner to relate with what success she had hunted 
hare’s nests on the high scaffold; or how, in 
riding from the field on Ben’s load, she had saved 
the grain from overturning into the brook. 

But, one evening as the sun was setting gold- 
enly, after three days of drenching rain, Mrs 
Clifford and her daughter were electrified by the 
spectacle of Wild Kate approaching the house, 
walking in the most womanly fashion at the side 
of a gentleman, and that none other than Mr. 
Mandeville. With every moment during their 
call, they expected some characteristic outburst ; 
but Kate the while was quiet, even to shyness; 
they went—herself and companion—as they had 
come, only by the gate and field path instead of 
the road, and lighted now by the moon. 

There were a host of similar marvellers at the 
grand horseback ride which distinguished the 
next day. Kate’s submitting to be cavaliezly af- 
tended, and enacting properest propriety from 
morning to night, was indeed a thing unprece- 
dented. Once only, for a moment, she lapsed 
from her assuming into herself. It was while the 
party rested in a grove, and adorned themselves 
with the gems summer was letting fall from her 
gorgeous crown. Kate wreathed, with dead 
cedar, a stately mullen for a May-pole, and was 
devising how to fasten it upon the front of her 
hat; but at the appearance of Mr. Mandeville, 
who had been a little extending a search for some- 
thing rare, the queer production was torn into 
fragments and cast behind the log upon which 
she sat; and Kate blushed to the hue of the car- 
dinal’s flower which he laid on her lap, and drop- 
ping a knee beside, helped her to weave with 
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sprays of delicate larch and deep-polished leaves 
of wintergreen, into a corona. Some averred it 
was but Kate’s masterpiece of acting; she would 
dupe them into the belief that she cared for the 
opulent southerner, and just when all were pre- 
pared for a consummation, instead of marriage 
bells, their ears would be greeted by the merriest 
peals of laughter that ever rang from mirthful 
lips. But Calla, at .east, saw deeper, and under- 
stood that her friend’s heart was her prompter. 

‘* Ah, decorating a gentleman’s chamber, as I 
live, Kate!” she said, rallyingly, on finding her 
some mornings later pressing the carpet in the 
midst of stems and rejected flowers, ‘‘a vase 
here upon the table, another there upon the 
mantel—very prettily they look, to be sure— 
may | interpret theirlanguage? Oh, no, you are 
blushing so!” 

‘¢ Nothing of the kind,” denied Kate, with dig- 
nity, ‘‘it’s only the reflection of the curtains.” 

‘The curtains! are they not white? Oh! 
Kate, dear!” 

‘‘ Well, if they are, no matter,”? stammered 
Kate. ‘‘I was thinking so busily, your coming 
in was like the explosion of a bomb-shell in the 


room.” 
‘¢ You musing! and in that hateful Mr. Man- 


deville’s room, too!” 

‘¢Pshaw, Calla Clifford! He is my father’s 
guest, you bade me remember; I have been 
making his room a little pleasant, and was just 
deploring the terrible task before me, of gather- 
ing up all these roots and branches, that’s all.” 

‘‘ You find him as disagreeable as ever ?” 

‘‘ Why, to say truth, no. I expected all the 
governor’s time would have to go for his enter- 
tainment, and that I should be quite left out; 
but, instead, he entertains us both. You should 
have heard him read Twelfth Night, last evening, 
it was splendid !” 

‘¢ Katy, darling, don’t keep a secret from me! 
Confess all, and let me felicitate you.” 

‘¢ What should I confess ?” 

‘¢That you and Mr. Mandeville are in love with 
one another.” 

‘¢If I could know that entirely true,” the other 
responded candidly, ‘‘it needn’t be concealed from 
you, dear Calla, I do like Mr. Mandeville, but 
he ——.” 

‘He is devoted to you.” 

‘*No, he is not. He did show me some slight 
attentions, perhaps, more than the circumstan- 
ces made obligatory ; but it is past. Heis more 
indifferent to me this morning than yesterday, 
and was more yesterday than the day before. I 
would never have believed that I should care so 
anxiously to pleaseany man. Calla, Calla, I feel 
sometimes that I would exchange everything 
below the skies for one such look from him as he 
gave you that evening of his coming !” 





Mr. Mandeville had already spoken of depart- 
ing; and two days afterward Kate said to her 
friend: ‘He is going to-morrow morning; they 
are over at the Council Chamber—Mr. Mande- 
ville and the governor—and will stay the even- 
ing ; I shall see him no more except to exchange 
a formal good-bye.” 

Kate was shut in her own room and had evi- 
dently been indulging in tears; now, however, 
she was calm, and made the announcement with 


the cold resolution of a sick one, when he turns. 


to his nurse with, ‘‘ There, I have dreaded the 
potion long enough ; since it must be swallowed, 
bring it to me now.” 

Calla secretly was glad that Mr. Mandeville’s 
stay was not to be prolonged; she accused him 
of having coquetted with Kate, and doubted 
whether her own pledge of friendship to the gen- 
tleman, should not be virtually revoked. Until 
his coming Kate had experienced no more of 
‘‘woman’s destiny” than the parrot in tropical 
groves, of the dearth of a city and the confinement 
of a cage. The fading plumage and drooping 
wing were sad to see; yet Calla, with truo deli- 
cacy, felt that much sympathy had best be left 
unexpressed. She thought to draw from her 
solitude as much as possible. 

‘¢ Kate, Charles will take us down the river 
to-morrow for a sail, and to gather some wild 
grapes and cherries. Be ready, and the moment 
you are at liberty come down to the shore; we 
will row down and take you in. We’ll havea 
pic-nic dinner in some delightful spot ; and then, 
Kate, you must go home with me and spend the 
night.” 

The morning came, and with it the expected 
event. During breakfast Mr. Mandeville had 
been absent and apparently dispirited; Kate 
neither showed him much attention, nor seemed 
to claim any from him; but was, as she had been 
day after day, silent and gentle as aninfant. The 
parting was precisely such as she had foretold; 
though the gentleman, as he turned away and 
left her standing in the hall door just where he 
had first seen her, wore certainly a thoughtful, it 
might almost be said, regretful expression. As 
the latter, attended by Iris host, passed down to 
where the carriage was in waiting at the head 
of the drive, his ear caught a strain of Kate’s 
old time music laugh. 

‘¢ Polly, if anybody asks for me, say I’ve filled 
my pocket with cream toast and gone a voyage.” 

The governor did not catch the lightning like 
flash that brightened his visitor’s countenance ; 
he observed, however, the sudden hesitation and 
backward glance. ‘Is something forgotten?” 
he would have asked, but the other recollected 
himself, and with some casual remark advanced. 
A few minutes later the carriage was being driven 
slowly away down the declining declivity. 
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Half a mile from Maple Farm, the bluff which 
bears the road by easy approach toward Onion 
river, (a sweet stream, notwithstanding its name) 
jutting brusquely out of its woody covert, threat- 
ens to dam the waters in their progress; but, 
charmed by their beauty, drops into their em- 
brace, and rises from the magic bath a meadow 
as smiling as ever graced a landscape. It was 
just at reaching this point, that Mandeville’s 
eye, in taking leave of the scene, descried a fairy 
boat, containing two persons, approaching with 
the rapid current. At the same moment the 
most expressive ejaculation in the vocabulary of 
the colored driver, directed his attention oppo- 
site. A horse that, save for the echo of its gal- 
lop, seemed not to touch the ground, with the 
form of a woman its rider, came down from the 
height like a snowfall destined to cut off his 
course. He did not wonder at the ‘‘ Goy-a-mighty! 
what dat, massa?” and was nearly ready to an- 
swer, ‘* Nothing earthly!” when, as fence and 
ditch were spanned, and the iron hoofs clashed on 
the high-way scarce twenty-yards in advance, 
the objects could no longer be unrecognized as 
Kate and Miss Nelly. 

A piercing shriek from the river; the little 
boat was seen overset and whirling down the 
tide like a bubble; of those whom a moment be- 
fore she had conveyed, one drifted beside her, 
making occasional faint strokes like the last ef- 
forts of an exhausted swimmer, while the other 
clung by her garments rather than her own 
strength, to a finger of rock pointing the centre 
of the stream. 

‘‘Round the bend, Pompey,—run, and try to 
save the gentleman.” 

‘¢ Yes, massa—all dat.” 

Ere Mandeville could give this order from his 
carriage, Kate had her horse reined full to the 
brink; once the animal, disobeying the word, 
reared aside, but a prompt check and the clap- 
ping of a fair hand upon her neck, were followed 
by a plunge into the stream. She came to foot- 
ing upon the broad hidden pedestal of the shaft 
which sustained, though more uncertainly every 
instant, the affrighted and half drowning Calla. 

‘¢ There, have you your seatfirm? Now cling 
fast to Nelly’s mane, but onno account touch the 
bridle ; you’ll be safe ashore in a minute.”’ 

Kate stood watching from her pinacle till her 
assurance was verified. Superbly as the dolphin 
that saved Arion from the fate assigned him by 
his mutinous crew, Miss Nelly swam the waters, 
and landed her precious burden. So entirely 
were the senses of the dauntless Kate concen- 
trated on a single object, that the frantic and re- 
peated call to her, to sit calmly down and close 
her eyes till a boat could be brought, could not 
be heeded. However, there was no occasion for 
alarm. Scarcely in a smooth lake’s sky of 





waters, would the galaxy have faded out behind 
Miss Nelly, than Kate stooped from her narrow 
foothold and followed, fearless as a naiad. The 
cumbering of her robes aided the force of the 
current against her; spite of her utmost en- 
deavors, she was borne somewhat from her course. 
While still beyond her depth, Mandeville caught 
her in his arms. 

‘*Brave girl! Dearest.” 

If with the words she failed to see a look of 
impassioned fondness, beyond all she had so 
piningly coveted, it was because of the dimness 
of her vision at the moment. 

‘‘Got ’im, Charles; massa, safe and sound, 
wid a killin’ hit ’bove his one eye,” screeched 
the servant, appearing through an undergrowth 
that skirted the river below. 

He was closely followed by Seymour, the blood 
trickling from a wound in the temple. But the 
hue of life returned to his ghastly visage, when 
his affianced, reviving from her partial swoon, 
started up to greet him. It was herself, she 
averred, who had occasioned the accident, by 
springing to the side of the skiff, thoughtless, 
from excitement, at sight of Kate in her dashing 
ride. Charles’ hurt was by a blow received at 
the overwhelming of the boat. Though not 
serious in itself, it came near being fatally. so 
in its result; for, stunned, he was left to the 
mercy of the waters, only buoying himself up 
from a kind of instinct. On recovering a mea- 
sure of consciousness, he succeeded in grasping 
some alders that inclined from the shore, where 
he was found and assisted by the negro. 

Kate was the silent one of the group; but 
that evening, sitting alone with Mr. Mandeville 
—for the gentleman did not leave Maple Farm 
that day nor that week—she uttered her heart 
responsively to him. 

‘Beloved Kate—my plighted wife! how 
nearly had the fates dissevered us! The inde- 
pendence and originality of your character inte- 
rested me. I said to myself, that never before 
had I seen art painted on nature but the colors 
affected the texture of the canvas. I penetrated 
your assumptions, and discovered that you were 
neither uncultivated nor unfeminine, Your very 
carelessness to please conferred pleasure. [ 
doubted whether your heart could be touched, 
but thanked heaven I was free for the enterprise. 
Then suddenly, as if I had been the subject of 
a mocking dream, your individuality seemed to 
blend with that of the mass; the spirit and 
abandon which had captivated were extinguished. 
The mystery of the illusion I can never fathom. 
Forgive me, my own Kate, but to me you ap- 
peared as insipid as before you had appeared 
piquant. But the nightmare is past; the ‘sweet- 
est thing in life’ is ours—the dream with which 
there is none in Somnus’ cave to be compared.” 
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‘And I,” said Kate, yielding more entirely to 
the pressure of her lover’s arms, ‘‘I believed 
you could never love me with the hoydenish 
ways I had, so I resolved to become at once a 
square-rule young lady. In your presence I 
succeeded; for I had only to abash myself by a 
thought of what I must have appeared in your 
eyes, and I was tamed as effectually as the dog 
Lelaps and the fox of his pursuit. Out of your 
presence—well, I hoped by degrees to arrive at 
a thorough reform. It is a secret, though, 


between myself and Miss Nelly, the number of | 
Polly used to | 


bare-back rides I have had. 
wonder at the packages of salt and sugar I made 
up and carried over the hill. Do you remember 
how the creature came galloping up to us, and 
followed with her nose at my hand, the evening 
we came from Mr. Cliffords? But for the last 
three days I have had to affect nothing. I was 
really as spiritless as I could have seemed—lI 
confess it now. At the eleventh hour and half- 
past, I was seized with the fear that you had 
read my heart, and suddenly determined on a 





grand counterpoising show-off. But for the 
catastrophe I occasioned, I should merely have 
crossed your path and vanished.” 

All the woods of Maple Farm wore gayest 
brocade at the wedding of Kate and Mandeville, 
Calla became Seymour’s bride on the same 
day. 

‘*But, Iam sure, the story has two heroines 
without Miss Nelly.” 

Says the reader that? Very well; arrange it 
then as you like. Iam anxious to accommodate 
all parties. I asked Mrs. Seymour’s leave to 
tell you the story, and she shrank within 
herself, pleading—‘‘ Don’t make me a heroine.” 
I put the same question to Kate, who had come 
from her beautiful home in Savannah on a visit 
to her friends at the north, (we found her, with 
her year-old son, playing hedgehog in a bank of 
shavings in Ben’s carpenter shop,) and she 
laughed till she cried—as I am certain all her 
acquaintances would—at the idea of her being 
made a heroine. Miss Nelly furnished my 
dilema a horn, and I took hold on it. 
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THE SPELL OF HER MEMORY. 


BY CHARLES D. GARDETTE, 


—_—T 


This world’s wild range of chance and change, 
The wanderer’s heart may steel and strain, 
Yet in it’s cell—there lies a spell, 
A word—a look—a thought may wake; 
That thro’ the stubborn crust will break, 
And win its softness back again! 


The mystic word—by chance o’er heard— 
Some lisping cherub whispers low 

To her whose breast affords a rest, 

His blooming cheek— in after years, 

Embrowned by toil and stained with tears— 
May seek again, but ne’er can know. 





Her look, that speaks, the while it seeks 
His orbs by grief or time untried— 
Some spell of love so strong to move— 
The smiling prattler’s tender heart, 
That sympathetic tear-drops start, 
And he creeps closer to her side. 


A thought, that back o’er memory’s track, 
Traces its footsteps in life’s sand, 
And, wild and waste, and woe o’erpaced, 
Sees dimly—as thro’ tears, at last 
Tn a far vista of its past— 

A child blessed by a mothers’s hand. 





SUMMER DREAMINGS. 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Sitting by the flowing waves 
Of this gentle, sunny stream, 

All my pulses wildly thrilling 
To the rapture of a dream, 

That has softly stolen o’er me 
In this balmy eventide, 

As I muse upon those hours 
We were sitting side by side. 


Still as then, the wanton zephyrs 
Waft to me the breath of flowers, 

But I scarcely heed their pleading, 
In these sad and lonely hours ; 

For a voice whose softest whisper, 
Swept like music o’er the tide ; 

- Greets me, not as in those moments, 
We were sitting side by side. 





Still the summer sunshine dallies, 
With wild roses at my feet, 

And the notes of woodland warblers, 
Steal upon me, soft and sweet ; 

But those dark eyes’ gente glances, 
Do not thrill me in their pride, 

As in those sweet rapturous moments, 
We were sitting side by side. 


Ah! the dreamy charms of summer 
Fade, when thou art no more near; 
And its notes without thy music, 
Bring but discord to my ear. 
Softly, from their mystic chambers, 
Steal the night-winds on my brow; 
Spirits only, sit beside me, 
And my heart is weary now. 

















MRS. LENNOX REFUSES CAPTAIN KELLER’S HAND AND FORTUNE. 


TOO POOR 


TO MARRY. 


ae 


A STORY OF AMERICAN DOMESTIC LIFE. 





Tue young Charles Keller, of good family and 
highly educated, had a commission as captain. 
His daring courage, his cultivated mind, his 
pleasing talents, and a character remarkable for 
its frankness, heightened the effect of his dis- 
tinguished appearance. 

Charles had fallen passionately in love with 
& young person, whose beauty had become a 

* standard in the first society. Her name was 
Cecilia Barton, the only daughter of a noted 
banker. pg captain, by his assiduity, his 





; manner, and his words, soon revealed to the 
| young lady the violence of a passion which he 
' could not hide even from the world. 

‘Mr. Keller,”’ said she to him in that grace- 
ful manner which heightened her peerless 
beauty, ‘‘I have penetrated the secret of your 
sentiments towards me. I should be proud and 
happy to have awakened them; for if you love 
me as I am told you do, I feel that it would 
be difficult for me to hate you; but our destinies 
can never be united—you are too poor for me.” 
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‘*Too poor, Miss Barton!” answered the 
Captain, astonished that such a reproach should 
be uttered by such lips. ‘Too poor!” repeated 
he; ‘I was far from expecting a dismissal 
expressed in so laconic a manner. I thought 
that in love matters af 

‘Oh! do not let us have anything of a senti- 
mental order, Captain,” interrupted Cecilia, 
laughing; ‘‘I do not like it.” Then resuming 
her seriousness, ‘ Yes, Captain,” added she, 
‘*you are much too poor for me, I like luxury, 
gayeties, and handsome clothes. Could your 
love alone furnish me with these trifles, which 
You adore me, you say. 
Well, then, would it not be a punishment re- 





_ newed every hour for you to see me deprived, by 


the force of circumstances, of all that constitutes 
my happiness? The rich pilgrim, you know, 
loves to decorate the saint which has protected, 
as he believes, his weary wanderings; he loves 
to place costly offerings upon her altar—a cluster 
of diamonds or a necklace of pearls are generally 
the proofs of his devotion; but, Captain, the 
pilgrim, when once his vow is accomplished, 
leaves the altar, and often returns no more. A 
wife, on the contrary, should be a permanent 
idol, an immovable saint, to whom must every 
day be made new offerings. You could not do 


this, Captain, and, I repeat it, you would be 


unhappy in consequence. Who knows that, 
tired out by my demands and weary with my 
complaints, you would not end by hating me?” 

‘‘Oh! never, Miss Barton!” interrupted the 
young man. 

“If you did not hate me that might not pre- 
vent my hating you,” resumed Cecilia. ‘‘I hope 
you admire my frankness. The young girl of 
eighteen, who has appeared to you up to this 
time a model of simplicity, sweetness, and some 
degree of beauty, would be succeeded by the 
capricious, sullen wife; perhaps I should even 
become a flirt. Captain, I prefer to speak as I 
do, to keeping up in your mind dangerous 
illusions, which would make their final disper- 
sion more frightful to both of us, and would 
embitter days of which, while free, each of us 
can make a good use—you in continuing to serve 
your country; I by giving myself up to the 
whirl of gayety, which pleases and makes me 
happy.” é 

Charles Keller had nothing to expect by inhe- 
ritance, for his father, long since dead, had 
willed all his property to his second wife, to 
whom Charles was an object of aversion. 

‘‘My love is not egotistical, Miss Barton,” 
replied Charles. ‘‘Alas! I see it too late, I 
am, indeed, too poor for you; but while I aban- 
don the hope of ever calling you mine, do you 
not permit me at least to consider myself your 
most devoted and respectful friend ?” 





‘*My most esteemed friend, Captain Keller,” 
answered Cecilia, extending to him a little hand 
covered with a glove of perfumed kid. 

Some months after this conversation, Cecilia 
Barton married one of the richest merchants in 
New York, and Captain Keller, whom the peace 
which reigned in America prevented from going 
to the field of battle to be killed, (for he would 
have gloried in dying for Cecilia’s sake,) now 
repaired to visit an infirm and crippled uncle, 
who sent for his nephew to soothe his declining 
days. 

Some years passed, the uncle of Charles Keller 
expired, leaving his nephew the heir to millions. 
His step-mother died of a fever of the most 
malignant description, which attacked her while 
in a city distant from her usual place of resi- 
dence, and his father’s estates passed almost un- 
impaired into his hands. The poor Captain 
Keller, whom Cecilia Barton had considered as 
little better than a beggar, was the wealthiest 
man in New York. 

Eighteen years of absence had not extinguished 
from the heart of Charles Keller the memory of 
the love he had avowed to the beautiful Cecilia 
Barton. She had become Mrs. Lennox. The 
first care of Charles, when, after various changes, 
he again found himself in New York, was to find 
out the whereabouts of Mrs. Lennox. On learn- 
ing that she had been a widow for two years, his 
heart beat with rapture, and when he learned still 
further, that a law suit, undertaken against her 
by her husband’s family, would completely ruin 
her if gained by them, and that it would in all 
probability be decided against her, his heart beat 
still more rapturously. ‘Ah! this time,” said 
he to himself, ‘* my happiness will not vanish 
like a dream. Cecilia must now be mine.” 

The wealthy Captain Keller was ushered one 
fine morning into the drawing room of the almost 
beggared Mrs. Lennox. 

In spite of her thirty-six years, and the troubles 
which had assailed her since the death of her 
husband, Cecilia had preserved all the attraction 
of her early beauty. She was no longer, it is 
true, the airy nymph she had been; she was a 
queenly woman whose brow bore something of 
the starry light of Raphael’s Virgin Mother, or 
Correggio’s loveliest women. Her eyes, black as 
night, full of fire; her brown hair, her graceful 
figure, her alabaster complexion, and all those 
treasures of heauty which women lose generally 
one after another, as the rose loses its leaves, 
were still in Mrs. Lennox’s possession. Her 
mind alone was wrinkled, misfortune had aged 
her spirit; the woman now in the presence of 
Captain Keller, retained in her character no trace 
of the frivolity of Cecilia Barton. Time and ex- 
perience had satisfied those empty tastes which 
had formerly been hers, and convinced her that 
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that which she had taken for happiness was but 
its shadow. 

The interview was a touching one, though at 
first both parties were ceremonious and con- 
strained. Charles related his adventures to Mrs. 
Lennox; Cecilia returned his confidence by tell- 
ing him her misfortunes, her every-day sufferings 
and her despairing provisions for the future. 
Then, when the whole recital was complete, and 
those little nothings which are everything in in- 
tellectual life, were exhausted by both, Charles 
took the hand of Cecilia, and in a voice of deep 
emotion, said to her: ‘Cecilia, you are now 
free; I have never ceased to be so—let us unite 
our destinies; be to me the wife I have yearned 
to possess—grant me your hand and perhaps 
both of us will date from this hour our true hap- 
piness.” 

** Captain,” replied Cecilia, ‘‘I did not accept 
you formerly, because you were too poor, I can- 
not accept you now.” 

‘Why not, Cecilia?” exclaimed the Captain. 

‘¢ Because at present you are too rich. It did 
not suit my folly to accept your love formerly 
without riches, at present it does not suit my 
principles or my pride, to accept your generous 
offer! Do not speak of love to me, therefore, or 
of marriage, but of your friendship, we shall 
always be true friends.” 

‘But, Cecilia,” replied the Captain, ‘‘in friend- 
ship’s name I adjure you to accept my hand and 
fortune. What will become of you when this 
law suit is lost; yes, what can become of you?” 

‘‘My friend, if heaven leaves me the little I 
possess, I confess that I shall not hesitate a mo- 
ment in accepting you; but at the present moment 
I most probably am penniless, for I own nothing 
but the handsome furniture which you see, and 
that last remnant of former pleasure will soon 
disappear also.” 

“In the name of mercy,” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, ‘‘ grant at least a 

‘*No more offers, Captain Keller, if you please, 
they might humiliate me, and I know you are too 
gallant to wish to make me blush.” 

The Captain, seeing that he could not shake 
the firm resolve of Mrs. Lennox, left her and re- 
paired to the residence-of her lawyer, turning 
over in his mind every imaginable stratagem by 
which to conquer the exaggerated scruples of her 
whom he loved more than ever. 

‘* Will you tell me, sir,” said he to the attor- 
ney, ‘‘ what is the state of the law-suit against 
Mrs. Lennox?” 

‘‘ Alas, sir, it was lost this morning in spite of 
all that could be done,” answered the lawyer. 

‘* And its loss % 

‘* Reduces my client to poverty ; she has noth- 
ing but a few pictures that she can call hers, and 
some few jewels, which will scarcely pay costs.” 











‘¢ And the estate which was at law, how much 
is it worth ?” 

‘‘ Fifty thousand dollars. It will probably be 
sold for much less.” 

‘¢ Well,” replied Charles, ‘‘I consider it mine,” 
and he arranged with the lawyer to make pur- 
chase of the property, instructing him at the 
same time to buy it secretly, and above all to pre- 
vent Mrs. Lennox from knowing of the purchase, 

When he arrived at home, Captain Keller 
called his servant, Jonas, a man who had been 
in his confidence for several years. 

‘«¢ Jonas,” said he, ‘‘I am going to make you 
assume a Jew’s dress.” 

‘¢You don’t say so, cap’an?” 

‘‘T am quite serious, you are to hire a little 
shop and let your hair and whiskers grow. You 
must fill your shop with porcelains, bronzes, pic- 
tures and furniture, but you must only purchase 
of one person, a lady whom I will send you to 
see. You must obtain the confidence of this 
person.” 

«¢ How can I when I don’t know her?” remarked 
Jonas. 

‘¢ Will you listen without interrupting, sirrah ? 
You must buy as cheaply as possible.” 

‘¢ Yes, cap’an, let me alone for that; I’m your 
man. I’m up to that sort of thing i”? 

‘¢ Pray attend to what I am saying; you are to 
buy the furniture which belongs to this lady, and 
if you can so manage it, you will advance money 
to her on her property, so that soon you will 
have a right to carry off every bit of furniture in 
her apartments.” 

‘‘Very well, cap’an; when am I to attack the 
fortress ?”’ 

«* To-morrow.” 

‘‘Nuf ’sed,” replied Jonas, smiling after the 
manner of Shylock, ‘‘you wish me to ransack 
the premises and carry of the spoils?” 

‘That is precisely what I want. You must 
manage so that in six months from this time you 
can show me the bare walls of the house to which 
I shall send you.” 

‘¢That is not long,’ replied Jonas, ‘‘ but the 
the thing is feasible if well managed. But you 
will let me do as I please, won’t you ?” 

‘¢ Yes, on condition that you do nothing unbe- 
coming the character of a man.” 

‘¢Or disgraceful to my master, or unlike what 
he would do if he could be so sitivated !’’ 

After having acquainted his servant with all 
the particulars of what he had to do, the Captain 
added to his instructions this remark: ‘It is on 
your conduct in this matter that the happiness 
of two persons depends.” 

‘‘ Allright, cap’an, I’m all primed and precisely 
ready.” 

Three days after, Jonas, (who had been a sol- 
dier and was singulariy out of place,) was in- 
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stalled in a shop a few steps from Mrs. Lennox’s 
residence, Fifth Avenue, New York, and in a 
week the veteran had managed matters so well 
that he knew exactly what he had to do, that is he 
Was acquainted with Mrs. Lennox’s only remain- 
ing servant. 

One evening Jonas sought his master, ‘‘ Cap- 
’an,”’ said he, with an air of great mystery, ‘‘I’ve 
scraped acquaintance with Missis Lennoxer’s 
chamber-maid, and she says that her Missis wants 
to sell two pictures which are in her boodor, but 
she’s a kinder shamed like, because she don’t 
wan’t nobody whatsoever to know that she’s in 
such a fix. Well! I’ve seen the pictures and I 
have spoken to her, just as I’m talking to you, 
cap’an, natural-like. She wants a thousand dol- 
lars for the two. That’s very dear, considerin’ 
how small they are.” 

“The size is of no consequence; offer eight 
hundred dollars. She will sell them, she wants 
money.” 

‘*' You would have made the best Jew of the 
two of us, Cap’an,” answered Jonas, who had 
completely metamorphosed himself by the long 
hair and beard, and Jewish dress which he now 
wore. ‘I was afraid I should have to keep an 
eye on you for fear somebody would cheat you.” 

‘*T think I shall be able to take care of myself, 
Jonas,” answered Captain Keller. ‘‘Buy the 
pictures,”” The two pictures were purchased. 

Soon afterwards every week saw some piece of 
Mrs. Lennox’s furniture transferred to Jonas’ 
shop ; and every time the latter announced to his 
master a purchase of this kind, the Captain rub- 
bed his hands with great glee. 

‘¢ But, Cap‘ai.'” Jonas could not help exclaim- 
ing at this strange sight, for he knew the good- 
ness of his master’s heart, ‘‘you seem to have a 
terrible grudge against that poor lady, since her 
poverty tickles you so much. She is a nice sort 
of lady; howsumdever, she’s always a weeping 
from morning till night, and then, for the sake of 
a change, from night till morning again; so the 
maid says.” 

‘* Certainly I must have a grudge against her,” 
answered Captain Keller, ‘‘ for I would give half 
my fortune on the instant, if she were completely 
beggared.” 

‘*Dew tell,” answered Jonas; ‘‘ well, well, 
Cap’an, she won’t be tarnal long about it nither, 
at the rate that that ’ere furnitur’s a leaving them 
are rooms of hern; pretty soon I shall have the 
whole lot down in my shop. Before next week 
her house will be as clean as an egg-shell, and 
she’ll be obliged to buckle up her knapsacks and 
change into another regiment. But I forgot, 
Cap’an, she’s sent away the maid and the other 
servant, I ought’er told you. If I was of the op- 
posite sex, I’d offer to do her work myself, free- 
gratis, for nothing.” 





‘You must not offer anything, you'll spoil 
all,” answered the Captain, smiling bitterly. 

‘*Well, I'll hold on to the furnitur,” answered 
Jonas, withdrawing in a state of complete mys- 
tification. , 

Jonas’s prophecy was svon verified. Six months 
had hardly gone by since the metamorphosis of the 
veteran, ere Mrs. Lennox had sold every piece of 
her magnificent furniture, except her bed in which 
she languished in a fever caused by despair, and 
wished that her sorrowful days might end. 

Now was the moment for the Captain to appear 
again. For six entire months he had volunta- 
rily exiled himself from the residence of the 
woman whom he had not ceased to love. He 
now suddenly appeared at her residence like 
the Deus en machina of the antique comedies. 

At sight of him, Cecilia turned pale. The 
frightful distress which surrounded her had not 
impaired the beauty of her features or the dig- 
nity of her manners, nor her pure and serene 
expression. A vivid crimson overspread her 
cheek, as taking the Captain by the hand, she 
led him to a dilapidated writing-desk, saying: 
‘¢ Charles, you have doubted my love, you have 
perhaps even doubted my friendship ; now read 
what I was writing to you.” 

The Captain took the letter and read as follows: 
‘*T address to you, dear Charles, the last request 
I shall ever make, for I am now about to en- 
deavor to procure the most menial occupation in 
order to support my two daughters at the board- 
ing school at which I have placed them. I fear, 
however, I shall not live long to work for them. 
Poverty has greatly weakened my health. My 
cough is continual and I fear that I cannot recover 
with such fare and such surroundings as must now 
bemine. But I wish that my dear children should 
be able to continue in that sphere of society 
which I must quit. The poverty of their mother, 
who lives but for their sake, must be concealed 
from them. You have offered me your hand, I 
have been obliged to refuse it. A-woman who 
had not the courage to share poverty at a former 
time, with the man whom she loved, and who 
loved her, is unworthy to share his wealth. 

‘‘ Should I die, Charles, I ask you to remem- 
ber me, and with my whole soul I entreat your 
protection for my two poor orph.us, two inno- 
cent girls who will then be motherless. 

«‘ The successive sale of my jewels, and all that 
I possessed, has enabled me to pay their board 
at their boarding school up to the present time. 
Will you, Charles, succor them if they are left at 
last without resources, without a protector? Be- 
come the tutor, the father, the benefactor of my 
children, and heaven will bless you. Think how I 
have loved you, for you must know that now, and 
remember that the wishes of the dead are sacred 
to those who believe in God. 
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‘* Farewell, Charles; I fear we shall never 
meet again. I shall not invoke in vain the 
remembrance of a love which I now confess, but 
which the love of the world has rendered useless, 
either for your happiness gr mine. You will 
forgive me. Repentance is a woman’s last 
strength. 

Crecrr1a Lennox.” 

Captain Keller was several times obliged to 
interrept his reading to wipe away his tears. 
When it was finished he tore the letter in pieces, 
exclaiming: ‘‘So it is thus that you welome me 
back! But a truce to reproaches,” resumed he, 
with emotion, ‘‘a truce to all talk of forgiveness. 
Cecilia, I have come again, after six months of 
reflection, to offer you my hand and fortune.” 

‘*Dear Captain,” answered Mrs. Lennox, ‘the 
same obstacles exist that previously existed. 
You are too rich, as I told you before.” 

** You are rich, too, now, replied the Captain, 
placing in Cecilia’s hands a contract which put 
her again in possession of her husband’s pro- 
perty, ‘‘and if that is the only reason you have 
for rejecting me, it is null and void.” 

‘‘Ah, my friend,” answered Cecilia, throwing 
herself into the arms of Charles, who pressed 
her passionately to his heart, ‘I yield to the 
weight of your benefits and your delicate kind- 
ness. I accept the hand you offer so determi- 
nately, but on condition that I spend every day 
in repaying you with my gratitude and love.” 

**Gratitude I will not receive, Cecilia,” replied 
the enraptured Charles, ‘love will suffice; in 
that word you express what will make my life a 
heaven.” 

The marriage of Captain Charles Keller with 





the widow Lennox took place with great magni- 
ficence at the domain which he had restored to 
Cecilia; but what was the surprise of the bride 
in recognizing in every apartment in her superb 
house, the pictures, the furniture, and all the 
little articles of luxury, so important to a woman, 
which she had sold to the Jew merchant for her 
daily bread. 

‘¢Madame,”’ said Jonas, whom she did not 
recognize in the semi-military costume which he 
had adopted again, and who was minus whiskers 
and long locks, ‘‘it was I who helped you to get 
rid of all those gimcracks, more or less suspensable 
to the fair sex. You see, Madame, that, Jew as 
I was, I had some conscience, for I sold the 
whole parcel to my Cap’an at first cost. Isn’t it 
true, Cap’an?” said the old soldier to Charles, 
respectfully raising the back of his hand to his 
forehead. A smile was the Captain’s reply, but 
the fair widow obliged Jonas to relate, from 
beginning to end, all the particulars of the trick 
of which she had been the victim, and was 
greatly entertained by his characteristic account. 

“My good Jonas,” said she, ‘‘ you shall not 
have an opportunity of forgetting me; for I 
settle on you, from to-day, an allowance of eight 
hundred dollars a year, to be paid monthly.” 

Those who heard the story of Charles Keller 
and the gentle Cecilia have insisted that the 
Captain’s conduct was like that of the Spanish 
knight who set fire to his lady-love’s house in 
order to save her from the flames at the peril of 
his own life. His action, and that of Charles, 
the one ingenious and the other heroic, could 
only have been conceived by a generous heart 
and a noble mind. 
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In Abydos, near the Hellespont, Leander lived, they 
say, 

And Hero, his own Hero, dwelt across the watery way. 

Leander was a valiant youth, and oft would breast 


the wave, 
To meet at night his heart’s delight, and hear her 
call him brave. 
And they would sing and talk of love, while Cinthia, 
fair queen 
Had thrown a softened radiance around the lovely 
cene, 
Until the herald of the morn proclaimed approach- 
.ing day; 
Léaiider then would brave again the Hellespontic bay. 
‘His Hero on the shore would stand, and gently chide 
- thesyouth, 
For trusting to the fickle wave his constancy and 


truths, 





But sadness lingered on the breeze which bore her 
last adieu ; 

The world has few, ah! very few, so constant and so 
true. 


One night she missed his manly form and his en- 
dearing voice, : : 

The sweet caress of him who was the darling of her 
choice ; ‘ 

Her fears soon told her she might look for him be- 
neath the wave ; 

Ah! woe is me, she said, if he no more the storm can 
brave. 

The world has nothing left to bind me to its sphere, 

And death, grim death, has nothing now which I 
need shun or fear, 

I come, Leander dear, she said, to meet thee in the sea; 

The fickle wave which would not save, shall set my 
spirit free. 

















THE HERO OF THE BASTILE. 


Wnuite the Bastile was standing, few would 
venture even to whisper what they had expe- 
rienced within its walls. Fortunately, however, 
there does exist one faithful record of the se- 
verest woes, protracted by untirable tormentors, 
through a series of years extending to half the 
natural life of man. Let us then avail ourselves 
of it, fix our attention steadily on a single indi- 
vidual, watch his anguish, bodily and mental, 
his privations, his struggles, and his despair, 
and mark how deeply the iron can be made to 
enter into his soul by vindictive and ruthless 
tyrants. 

Henry Masers de Latude, the person alluded 
to, spent thirty-five years in the Bastile and 
other places of confinement. If we did not 
know that power, when it is held by the base- 
minded, is exercised by them without mercy, to 
punish whoever offends them, we might suppose 
that Latude brought his long agonies upon him- 
self by the commission of some enormous crime. 
That he committed a fault is undeniable,and it was 
a fault of that sort which most disgusts high- 
spirited men, because it bears the stamp of mean- 
nessand fraud. It deserved a sharp reprimand, 
perhaps even a moderate chastisement; but no 
heart that was not as hard as the nether mill- 
stone, could have made ita pretext for the in- 
fliction of such lengthened misery as he was 
doomed to undergo. 

Latude, who was in his twenty-fifth year 
when his misfortunes began, was the son of the 
Marquis de Latude, a military officer, and was 
born in Languedoc. He was intended for the en- 
gineer service, but the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
prevented him from being enrolled. The noto- 
rious Marchioness de Pompadour, who united in 
herself the double demerit of being the royal 
harlot and procuress, was then in the zenith of 
her power, and was as much detested by the 
people as she was favored by the sovereign. As 
Latude was one day sitting in the garden of the 
Tuileries, he heard two men vehemently inveigh- 
ing against her; and a thought struck him, that 
by turning this circumstance to account, he 
might obtain her patronage. His plan was a 
clumsy one, and it was clumsily executed. He 
began by putting into the post-office a packet of 
harmless powder, directed to the marchioness; 
he then waited on her, related the conversation 
which he had overheard, said that he had seen 
them puta packet into the post-office, and ex- 
pressed his fears that it contained some extremely 
subtle poison. She offered him a purse of gold, 


but he refused it, and declared that he was only 
desirous of being rewarded by her protection. 
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Suspicious of his purpose, she wished to see his 
handwriting ; and, therefore, under pretence of 
intending to communicate with him, she asked 
for his address. He wrote it, and, unfortunately 
for him, he wrote it in the same handin which he 
had directed the pretended poison. He was then 
graciously dismissed. The sameness of the 
writing, and the result of the experiments which 
she ordered to be made on the contents of the 
packet, convinced her that the whole was a fraud. 
It is scarcely possible not to smile at the blunder- 
ing folly of the youthful imposter; had he sent 
real poison, and disguised his hand writing, he 
would perhaps have succeeded. 

But this proved to be no laughing matter to 
the luckless Latude. The marchioness looked 
upon the trick as an unpardonable insult, and 
she was not slow in revenging it. In the course 
of a few days, while he was indulging in golden 
dreams, he was painfully awoke from them by 
the appearance of the officers of justice. They 
carried him to the Bastile, and there he was 
stripped, deprived of his money, jewels, and pa- 
pers, clothed in wretched rags, and shut up in 
the Tower du Coin. On the following day, the 
2d of May, 1749, he was interrogated by M. 
Berryer, the lieutenant of police. Unlike many 
of his class, Berryer was a man of feeling; he 
promised to intercede for him with the marchio- 
ness, and, in the meanwhile, he endeavored to 
make him as comfortable as a man could be who 
was robbed of his liberty. To make the time 
pass less heavily, he gave him a comrade, a Jew, 
aman of abilities, Abuzaglo by name, who was 
accused of being a secret British agent. The 
two captives soon became friends ; Abuzaglo had 
hopes of speedy liberation through the influence 
of the Prince of Conti, and he promised to ob- 
tain the exercise of that influence in behalf of 
his companion. Latude, on his part, in case of 
his being first released, bound himself to strain 
every nerve to rescue Abuzaglo. 

Ever on the listen to catch the conversation of 
the prisoners, the gaolers appear to have ob- 
tained a knowledge of the hopes and reciprocal 
engagements of the friends. When Latude had 
been four months at the Bastile, three turnkeys 
entered, and said an order was come to set him 
free. Abuzaglo embraced him, and conjured 
him to remember his promise. But no sooner 
had the joyful Latude crossed the threshold of 
his prison, than he was told he was only going 
to be removed to Vincennes. Abuzaglo was 
liberated shortly after; but believing that. Latude 
was free, and had broken his word to him, he 
ceased to take an interest in his fate. »_ 
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It is not wonderful that the health of Latude 
gave way under the pressure of grief and dis- 
appointment. M. Berryer came to console him, 
removed him to the most comfortable apartment 
in the castle, and allowed him to walk daily for 
two hoursin the garden. But he did not conceal 
that the marchioness was inflexible, and in con- 
sequence of this, the captive, who felt a pro- 
phetic fear that he was destined to perpetual 
imprisonment, resolved to make an attempt to 
escape. Nearly nine months elapsed before he 
could find an opportunity to carry his plan into 
effect. The moment at length arrived. One of 
his fellow prisoners, an ecclesiastic, was fre- 
quently visited by an abbe; and this circum- 
stance he made the basis of his project. To 
succeed, it was necessary for him to elude the 
vigilance of two turnkeys, who guarded him 
when he walked, and of four sentinels, who 
watched the outer doors, and this was no easy 
matter. Of the turnkeys, one often waited in 
the garden, while the other went to fetch the 
prisoner. Latude began by accustoming the 
second turnkey to see him hurry down stairs, 
and join the first in the garden. When the day 
came on which he was determined to take flight, 
he, as usual, passed rapidly down the stairs with- 
out exciting any suspicion, his keeper having no 
doubt that he should find himin the garden. At 
the bottom was a door, which he hastily bolted 
to prevent the second turnkey from giving the 
alarm to his companion. Successful thus far, 
he knocked at the gate which led out of the 
castle. It was opened, and, with an appearance 
of much eagerness, he asked for the abbe, and 
was answered that the sentinel had not seen him. 
‘Our priest has been waiting for him in the 
garden more than two hours,” exclaimed Latude; 
‘*T have been running after him in all directions 
to no purpose; but, egad, he shall pay me for 
my running!’’ He was allowed to pass; he re- 
peated the same inquiry to the three other sen- 
tinels, received similar answers, and at last 
found himself beyond his prison walls. Avoid- 
ing as much as possible the high road, he 
traversed the fields and vineyards, and finally 
reached Paris, where he shut himself up in a re- 
tired lodging. 

In the first moments of recovered liberty, the 
feelings of Latude were those of unmixed plea- 
sure. They were, however, soon alloyed by 
doubt, apprehension, and anxiety. What was 
he to do? whither was he to fly? To remain 
concealed was impossible, and even had it been 
possible, would have been only another kind of 
captivity ; to fly from the kingdom was nearly, 
if not quite as difficult; and, besides he was re- 
luctant to give up the gayeties of the capital 
and his prospects of advancement. In this di- 
lemma he romantically determined to throw him- 





self upon the generosity of his persecutor. ‘I 
drew up,” says he, ‘¢a memorial, which I ad- 
dressed to the king. I spoke in it of Madame 
de Pompadour with respect, and on my fault to- 
wards her with repentance. I entreated she 
would be satisfied with the punishment I had 
undergone; or, if fourteen months’ imprison- 
ment had not expiated my offence, I ventured to 
implore the clemency of her I had offended, and 
threw myself on the mercy of my sovereign, I 
concluded my memorial by naming the asylum I 
hadchosen.” To use such language was, indeed, 
sounding ‘‘ the very base-string of humility.” 

- This appeal of the sheep to the wolf was 
answered in a wolf like manner. Latude was 
arrested without delay, and immured in the 
Bastile. It was a part of the tactics of the 
prison to inspire hopes, for the purpose of add- 
ing the pain of disappointment to the other suf- 
ferings of a prisoner. He was accordingly told 
that he was taken into custody merely to ascer- 
tain by what means he had escaped. He gave 
a candid account of the stratagem to which he- 
had resorted; but instead of being set free, as: 
he had foolishly expected, he was thrown into 
a dungeon, and subject to the harshest treatment. 

Again his compassionate friend, the lieuten- 
ant of police, came to his relief. He could not 
release him from his dungeon, but did all that 
lay in his power to render it less wearisome. 
He condoled with him; tried, but in vain, to- 
soften his tormentor; and as a loophole in the 
vault admitted light enough to allow of reading, 
he ordered him to be supplied with books, pens, 
ink and paper. 

Eighteen dreary months passed away, during 
which Latude was strictly confined to his dun- 
geon, scarcely~hearing the sound of a humam 
voice. At last M. Berryer took upon himself” 
the responsibility of removing him to a better 
apartment, and even allowing him to have the 
attendance of a servant. A young man, named! 
Cochar, was found willing to undertake the mo- 
notonous and soul depressing task of being do- 
mestic to aprisoner. He was gentle and sympa- 
thizing, and in so far was qualified for his 
office; but he had miscalculated his own strength, 
and the weight of the burden which he was to bear: 
He drooped, and in ashort time he was stretched’ 
on the bed of mortal sickness. Fresh air and’ 
liberty might have saved him. Those, however, 
he could not obtain; for it was arule that the: 
fate of any one who entered into the service of 
a prisoner became linked with that of his master, 
and that he must not expect to quit the Bastile 
till his employer was set at large. It was not 
till Cochar was expiring, that the gaolers would 
so much as consent to remove him from the 
chamber of Latude. Within three months from 
his entrance into the Bastile, he ceased to exist. 
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Latude was inconsolable for the loss of the poor 
youth, who had always endeavored tocomfort him, 
as long as he had spirits todo so. To mitigate 
his grief, M. Berryer obtained for him the so- 
ciety of a fellow-captive, who could scarcely fail 
to have a perfect communion of feeling with 
him. This new associate, D’Alegre by name, 
was about his own age, full of activity, spirit, 
and talent, and had committed the irremissible 
crime of offending the Marchioness de Pompa- 
dour. Taking it for granted that she was re- 
claimable, though on what ground he did so it 
would be difficult to discover, he had written 
to her a letter, in which he apprized her of the 
public hatred, and pointed out the means by 
which he thought she might remove it, and 
become an object of affection. For giving this 
advice he had already spent three years within 
the walls of the Bastile. Yet his woes were now 
only beginning. The unfortunate D’Alegre had 
ample cause to lament his having forgotten the 
scriptural injunction, not to cast pearls before 
swine. 

M. Berryer took the same warm interest in 
D’Alegre as in Latude. He was indefatigable 
in his exertions to obtain their pardon, and for a 
while he flattered himself that he should succeed. 
At last, wearied by his importunity, the mar- 
chioness vowed that her vengeance should be 
eternal, and she commanded him never again to 
mention their names. He was, therefore, 
obliged to communicate to them the melancholy 
tidings, that their chains could be broken only 
by her disgrace or death. 

D’ Alegre was almost overwhelmed by the first 
shock of this intelligence; it inspired Latude, 
on the contrary, with a sort of insane energy, 
and his mind immediately began to revolve pro- 
jects of escape. The very idea of escaping 
would seem to be indicative of madness; egress 
through the gates, tenfold guarded as they were, 
was utterly impossible, and to ascend to the 
summit of the lofty tower, which must be done 
through the grated chimney, then to descend from 
the dizzy height into the ditch, and, lastly, to 
break through or climb the outward wall, ap- 
peared to be equally impracticable. Yet, with no 
apparent means of accomplishing his purpose, 
Latude firmly made up his mind to try the latter 
plan. He had two things in his favor, time and 
perseverance, and their sovereign efficacy has 
often been proved. 

When Latude mentioned to him his scheme, 
D’ Alegre considered it as little better than the ray- 
ings of delirium. Latude, however, continued 
to meditate deeply upon it, though in silence. 
The first step towards the execution of it, with- 
out the success of which ‘no other could be taken, 
was to find a hiding-place for the tools and ma- 
terials which must be employed. From his 





being unable to hear any of the movements of the 
prisoner in the chamber below, Latude concluded 
that there was a space between the floor of his 
room and the ceiling of his neighbor’s, and he 
immediately set himself to ascertain whether 
this was the fact. As he was returning with 
D’ Alegre from mass, he contrived that his fellow- 
prisoner should drop his tooth-pick at the bot- 
tom of the stairs, and request the turnkey to 
pick it up. While the turnkey was descending, 
Latude looked into the under chamber, and es- 
timated its height at about ten-feet and a half. 
He then counted the number of stairs between 
the two rooms, measured one of them, and found, 
to his infinite delight, that there must be a va- 
cancy of five feet and a half between the bottom 
of the one room and the top of the other. 

As soon as they were locked in, Latude em- 
braced D’Alegre, and exclaimed that, with pa- 
tience and courage, they might be saved, now 
that they had a spot where they could conceal 
their ropes and materials. At the mention of 
ropes D’Alegre thought that his companion’s 
wits were wandering, and when he heard him 
assert, that he had more than a thousand feet of 
rope in his trunk, he felt sure that the assertion 
was prompted by madness. ‘* What!’ said La- 
tude, ‘‘have I not a vast quantity of linen— 
thirteen dozen and a half of shirts—many nap- 
kins, stockings, nightcaps, and other articles? 
Will not these supply us? We will unravel] 
them, and we shall have abundance of rope.” 

D’ Alegre began to have a gleam of hope, but 
he still started numerous difficulties, among 
which were the want of wood for ladders, and 
of tools to make them, and to wrench the iron 
gratings from the chimney. Latude silenced him 
by replying, ‘“‘ My friend, it is genius which 
creates, and we have that which despair supplies. 
It will direct our hands; and once more I tell 
you, we shall be saved.” 

Their first essay in tool-making was to grind 
down to an edge on the tiled floor, two iron 
hooks, taken from a folding table; with these 
they meant to remove the chimney gratings. 
The next was to convert a part of the steel of 
their*tinder box into a knife, with which they 
made handles for the hooks. The hooks were 
immediately applied to raise the tiles, in order to 
find whether there was really a cavity beneath. 
After six hours’ toil, the prisoners found that 


‘there was an empty space of about four feet, 


and having gained this satisfactory knowledge, 
they carefully replaced the floor of the cell. 
The threads of two shirts were then drawn out, 
one by one, tied together, wound into small balls, 
and, subsequently formed into two larger balls, 
each composed of fifty threads, sixty feet in 
length. These were ultimately twisted into a 
rope, from which was made a ladder of twenty 
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feet, intended to support the captives, while they 
extracted the bars by which the chimney was 
closed. 

The removal of the bars was a work of hor- 
rible labor. Cramped into the most painful pos- 
tures, it was impossible for them to work more 
than an hour at a stretch, and their hands were 
always covered with blood. The mortar was 
nearly as hard as iron, they had no means of 
softening it but by blowing water on it from their 
mouths, and they thought themselves lucky when 
they could clear away as much as an eighth of 
an inch in the course of a night. As fast as the 
bars were extracted they replaced them, that 
their operations might not be betrayed. Six 
months’ unremitting toil was bestowed upon this 
single object. 

Having opened the passage up the chimney, 
they proceeded to construct their ladders. Their 
fuel, which was in logs of about eighteen or 
twenty inches long, supplied the rounds for the 
rope ladder, by which they were to descend from 
the tower; and the whole of that by which they 
were to scale the outer wall. More tools being 
required to cut the wood, Latude converted an 
iron candlestick into a saw, by notching it with 
the remaining half of the steel which belonged 
to the tinder box. To this implement he after- 
wards added others. They then set to work on 
their wooden ladder, which it was necessary to 
make of the length of twenty or five-and-twenty 
feet. It had only one upright, three inches in 
diameter, through which the rounds passed, 
each round projecting six inches on either side: 
the pieces of which it consisted, were joined by 
mortises and tenons, and each joint was fastened 
by two pegs, to keep them perpendicular. As 
fast as the pieces were finished, the rounds were 
tied to them with a string, that no mistake 
might occur when they were put together in the 
dark. They were then carefully hidden under 
the floor. 

There was still a pressing necessity for an- 
other enormous quantity of rope. Along the 
upper part of the outside of the Bastile ran a 
kind of cornice, which stood out three or four 
feet beyond the wall. The effect of this would 
be, to make the ladder hang loosely in the air, 
and vibrate in such a terrific manner, that there 
would be great danger of the captive who led 
the way being precipitated headlong to the 
ground. To avert this peril, they made a second 
rope, three hundred and sixty-feet long, to be 
tied round the person first descending, and passed 
gradually through a sort of block fixed above, 
in order to steady him. Shorter ropes were also 
provided, to fasten the ladder to a cannon, and 
for any other occasion that might occur. On 


measuring the whole of their manufacture, they 
found that it extended to more than fourteen 





hundred feet. Two hundred and eight rounds 
were required for the ladders, and, lest their 
knocking against the wall should give the alarm, 
they covered them with the linings of their 
morning gowns, waistcoats, and under waistcoats. 
These last preparations for flight occupied some 
eighteen months. 

All was now prepared for their flight, and they 
had only to decide upon the day for attempting 
their hazardous enterprise. The 25th of Febru- 
ary, 1756, was the day which they chose. A 
portmanteau was filled with a change of clothes, 
the rounds were fastened into the rope ladder, the 
wooden ladder was got ready, the two crowbars 
were put into cases to prevent them from clang- 
ing, and a bottle of brandy was prudently 
added to their baggage, to hearten them while 
they worked in the water—for the Seine had 
overfiowed, and at that moment there was from 
four to five feet water in the moat of the Bastile, 
and ice was floating upon it. 

Supper being over, and the turnkey having 
lockec them in for the night, the captives, doubt- 
less with throbbing hearts, began their opera- 
tions. Latude was the first to ascend the chim- 
ney’ ‘‘I had the rheumatism in my left arm,” 
says he, ‘‘ but I thought little of the pain, for I 
soon experienced one more severe.” Before 
he reached the top, his knees and elbows were 
so excoriated, that the blood ran down from them. 
When he arrived at the summit, he let downa 
rope by means of which he successfully drew up 
the portmanteau, the ladders, and the other 
articles. The end of the rope ladder he allowed 
to hang down, and the upper part he fastened 
across the funnel with a large wooden peg. 
D’ Alegre was thus enabled to mount with less 
difficulty than his predecessor had experienced. 

At last they breathed the free air of heaven on 
the platform of the Bastile. As the du Tresor 
tower appeared to be the most favorable for their 
descent, they carried their apparatus thither. 
One end of the rope ladder was made fast to a 
cannon, and it was gently let down. The safety 
rope was next passed through a firmly fixed 
block, and it was tied securely round the body 
of Latude. The daring adventurer now com- 
menced his fearful descent of more than fifty 
yards; D’Alegre meanwhile slowly letting out 
the rope. It was well that they had taken this 
precaution; for, at every step that he took, La- 
tude swung so violently in the air that it is pro- 
bable he would have lost his hold, had not the 
safety rope given him confidence. In a few mo- 
ments, which however must have seemed hours, 
he reached the ditch unhurt. The portmanteau 
and the other effects were then lowered to him, 
and he placed them on a spot to which the water 
had not risen. D’Alegre himself followed; and, 
as Latude applied all his strength to steady the 
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ladder, the descent of his companion was effected 
with less annoyance and hazard than his own 
had been. That regret, at being unable to carry 
away their ladder and implements, should have 
found a place among the feelings by which they 
were agitated, may at the first glance seem 
strange, but was certainly not unnatural; articles 
on which they had bestowed such persevering 
toil, which had proved the instruments of their 
deliverance, and were also the trophies of their 
triumph, they must have regarded with some- 
thing like affection. 

As they heard a sentinel pacing along at the 
distance of ten yards, they were obliged finally 
to relinquish the scheme of climbing the parapet, 
which they had still cherished a hope of carrying 
into the execution. There was, therefore, no re- 
source but to break a hole through the wall. 
Accordingly they crossed the ditch of the Bastile 
to the spot where the wallseparated it from that 
of the St. Antoine gate. Unluckily, the ditch 
had been deepened here, and the water, on which 
the ice was floating, was up to their arm-pits. 
They nevertheless set to work with a vigor 
which can be inspired only by circumstance, 
like those under which they were placed. 
Scarcely had they begun when, about twelve 
feet above their heads, they saw light cast upon 
them from the lantern which was carried by 
a patrol major; they were compelled instantly 
to put their heads under water, and this they 
had to do several times in the course of the 
night. The wall at which they were working 
had a thickness of a yard and a half; so that, 
although they plied their crowbars without in- 
termission, they were nine mortal hours in mak- 
ing a hole of sufficient size for them to creep 
through. Their task was ultimately achieved, 
they passed through the aperture, and were now 
beyond the walls of their prison. But even at 
this moment of exultation, they had a narrow/ 
escape from perishing. In their way to the road 
by which they were to go, there was an aqueduct; 
it was not more than six feet wide, but it had 
ten feetof water and two feet of mud. Into this 
they stumbled. Fortunately, Latude did not lose 
his upright position ; having shaken off his com- 
panion, who had mechanically grasped him, he 
scrambled up the bank, and then drew out 
D’ Alegre by the hair of his head. 

The clock struck five as they entered the high 
road. After having joyously clasped each other 
in a long and close embrace, they dropped on 
their knees, and poured forth fervent thanks to 
the Divine Being, who had so miraculously aided 
them in their dangerous undertaking. In conse- 
quence of the evaporation which was taking 
place, they now began to feel more acutely 
than when they were in the water the effects of 





their immersion ; their whole frame was rapidly 


becoming rigid. They, therefore, drew a change 
of clothes from the portmanteau; but they were 
so much benumbed and exhausted, that neither 
of them could dress without being assisted by 
his friend. When they were somewhat recovered, 
they took a hackney-coach, and eventually found 
shelter in the house of a kind hearted tailor, a 
native of Languedoc, who was known to Latude. 

To gain strength after their toils, as well as 
to let the hue and cry die away, the friends re- 
mained nearly a month inconcealment. It having 
been settled between them that, in order to avoid 
being both caught at once, they should quit the 
country separately, D’ Alegre, in the disguise of a 
peasant, set out on his journey to Brussels. He 
reached that city in safety, and informed Latude 
of ‘his success. Furnished with a parish register 
of his host, who was nearly of his own age, and 
with some old papers relative to a lawsuit, and 
dressed as a servant, Latude departed. He went 
on foot a few leagues from Paris, and then took 
the diligence for Valenciennes. He was several 
times stopped, searched, and questioned, and, on 
one occasion, was in imminent danger of being 
detected. By dint, however, of sticking to his 
story, that he was carrying law papers to his 
master’s brother at Amsterdam, he got safely to 
Valenciennes, at which town he removed into the 
stage for Brussels. 

Latude had appointed D’ Alegre to meet him at 
the Hotel de Coffi, in Brussels. Thither he went 
immediately on his arrival; but there disap- 
pointment and sorrow awaited him. He was 
told that one of the two prisoners, escaped from 
the Bastile, had arrived at the Hotel de Coffi, 
had been apprehended by a police officer, and 
had been ultimately sent under a strong escort to 
Lille, and there delivered into the custody of a 
French exempt ; and, moreover, that all this was 
kept as secret as possble, in order not to alarm 
the other fugitive, the search after whom was 
carried on with such activity that he must in- 
evitably fall into the hands of his pursuers. 

Believing that if he went on immediately to 
Amsterdam he would find there an officer of the 
police waiting to seize him, he directed his steps 
to Bergen-op-Zoon, where he remained for some 
time. Finally, hoping that the b:ood-hounds of the 
marchioness had desisted from seeking him in 
the Dutch capitol, Letude ventured to embark for 
Amsterdam, where he arrived, and was fortunate 
enough to meet with one of his countrymen, 
Louis Clergue, who was a native of Martagnac, 
where the fugitive was born. Rich and com- 
passionate, Clergue gave him aroom in his house, 
made him a constant partaker of his table, and 
furnished him with clothes and linen. The linen 
was not the least acceptable of these gifts; for 
Latude had been forty days without a change of 
it. Clergue also assembled his friends, to hear 
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the story of his guest, and to consult what could 
be done for him. They were all of opinion that 
Latude had nothing to fear, as neither the states- 
general nor the people of Amsterdam would ever 
consent to deliver up a persecuted stranger, who 
had confidingly thrown himself on their protec- 
tion. Even Latude himself began to believe 
that at last he was safe. 

The unfortunate man was soon woefully unde- 
ceived. Not for a moment had his pursuers 
slackened in the chase, not a single precaution 
had they neglected that could lead to success. 
In aid of the subaltern agents, the French am- 
bassador had also exerted himself. By repre- 
senting the fugitive as a desperate malefactor, 
he had obtained the consent of the States to ar- 
rest him. 

Though Latude had changed his name and the 
address to which his friends were to direct their 
communications, the active agents of the mar- 
chioness had succeeded in intercepting all his let- 
ters. One was at last allowed to reach him, asthe 
means of effecting his ruin. It does not appear 
whether his residing in the house of M. Clergue 
was known to them; probably it was; but, if it 
were, they perhaps thought that it would be im- 
prudent to seize him there, as his protector might 
proclaim to the populace the innocence of his 
guest, and thus excite a tumult. A letter from 
Latude’s father containing a draft on a banker, 
was therefore forwarded tohim. Into this snare 
he fell. As he was proceeding to the banker’s, 
the Dutch police officers pounced upon him, and 
he was immediately fettered and dragged along 
to a boat, into the foulest corner of which he was 
thrown, and conveyed back to his old quarters 
in the Bastile, and placed under the charge of a 
brutal turnkey, named Daragon, who had been 
punished for his former escape, and cherished a 
rankling feeling of revenge. 

Despairing, as well he might, of being ever 
released by his inflexible enemies, Latude medi- 
tated incessantly on the means of again escaping. 
Fifteen months elapsed before an opportunity oc- 
curred, and then it was brought about by chance, 
He was walking in the garden, on a November 
afternoon, when a thick fog suddenly came on, 
The idea of turning it to account rushed into his 
mind. He was guarded by two sentries and a 
serjeant, who never quited his side for an instant ; 
but he determined to make a bold attempt. By 
a violent push of his elbows he threw off the 
sentries, then pushed down the serjeant, and 
darted past a third sentry, who did not perceive 
him till he was gone by. All four set up the 
ery of ‘* Seize him!” and Latude joined in it 
still more loudly, pointing with his finger, to 
mislead the pursuers. There remained only one 
sentry to elude, but he was on the alert, and un- 
fortunately knew him. Presenting his bayonet, 





he threatened to kill the prisoner if he did not 
stop. ‘* ‘My dear Chenu,’ said I to him, ‘you 
are incapable of such an action; your orders are 
to arrest, not to kill me.’ I had slackened my 
pace, and came up to him slowly; as soon as I 
was close to him, I sprang upon his musket, I 
wrenched it from him with such violence, that 
he was thrown down in the struggle; I jumped 
over his body, flinging the musket to a distance 
of ten paces, lest he should fire it after me, and 
once more I achieved my liberty.” 

Favored by the fog, Latude contrived to hide 
himself in the park till night, when he scaled 
the wall, and proceeded, by by-ways, to Paris. 

He was out of prison, but not out of danger. 
He was convinced that, to whatever quarter he 
might bend his steps, it would be next to impos- 
sible to elude M. de Sartine, who, by means of 
his spies, was omnipresent. In this emergency, 
he deemed it prudent to conciliate his persecutor ; 
and he accordingly wrote a letter to him, entreat- 
ing forgiveness for insults offered in a moment of 
madness, promising future silence and submission, 
and pathetically imploring him to become his pro- 
tector. This overture had noresult. He tried the 
influence of various persons, among whom was 
the Prince of Conti, but everywhere he was met 
by the prejudice which Sartine had raised against 
him; and, to add to his alarm and vexation, he 
learned that astrict search was making for him ; 
and that a reward of a thousand crowns was 
offered for his apprehension. 

As a last resource, he determined to make a 
personal appeal to the Duke of Choiseul, the first 
minister, who was then with the court at Fon- 
tainbleau. It was mid-December when he set out, 
the ground was covered with ice and snow, and 
the cold was intense. A morsel of bread was 
his whole stock of provisions, he had no money, 
and he dared not approach a house, proceed on 
the high road, or travel by day, lest he should 
beintercepted. In his nightly circuitous journey, 
of more than forty miles, he often fell into 
ditches, or tore himself in scrambling through 
the hedges. ‘‘I hid myself in a field,” says he, 
‘¢ during the whole of the 16th; and, after walk- 
ing for two successive nights, I arrived on the 
morning of the 17th at Fontainbleau, worn out 
by fatigue, hunger, grief, and despair.” 

Latude was too soon convinced that there was 
no chance for escaping from the vengeance of M. 
de Sartine. As soon as he had announced his 
arrival to the duke, two officers of the police 
came to convey him, as they said, to the minister; 
but their mask was speedily thrown off, and he 
found that they were to escort him back to Vin- 
cennes. Into this den, where he was as it were 
walled up, no ray of light entered; the air was 
never changed but at the moment when the 
turnkey opened the wicket ; the straw on which 
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he lay was always rotten with damp, and the 
narrowness of the space scarcely allowed him 
room to move. His health of course rapidly de- 
clined, and his body swelled enormously, retain- 
ing in every part of it, when touched, the im- 
pression of the finger. Such were his agonies 
that he implored his keepers, as an act of mercy, 
to terminate his existence. At last, after hav- 
ing endured months of intense suffering, he was 
removed to a habitable apartment, where his 
strength gradually returned. 

It was not till Latude was again at death’s door 
that he was removed from his dungeon; on be- 
ing taken out he fainted, and remained for a 
long while insensible. When he came to himself 
his mind wandered, and for some time he ima- 
gined he had passed into the other world. 
Medical aid was granted to him, and he slowly 
recovered his health. The turnkeys now occa- 
sionally dropped obscure hints of some beneficial 
change, which he was at a loss to understand. 
The mystery was at length explained. The be- 
nevolent M. de Malesherbes had lately been ap- 
pointed a cabinet minister, and one of his first acts 
was to inspect the state prisons. He saw Latude, 
listened to his mournful story, was indignant at 
his six-and-twenty years’ captivity and pro- 
mised redress. 

Latude had been more than eleven years at 
Vincennes, when the order arrived for his re- 
lease. His heart beat high with exultation ; but 
he was doomed to suffer severe disappointment. 
At the moment when he imagined that he was 
free, an officer informed him, that the minister 
thought it expedient to accustom him gradually 
to a purer air, and that therefore he was directed 
to convey him to a convent, where he was to re- 
main for a few months. These were the very 
same words which had been spoken to him when 
he was sent from the Bastile to Vincennes; and, 
knowing their meaning but too well, they almost 
palsied his faculties. His enemies had been 
busily at work; by gross misrepresentations, 
and by forging in his name an extravagant me- 
morial to the king, they had induced M. de Ma- 
lesherbes to believe that the prisoner’s intellects 
were disordered, and that he could not be im- 
mediately released without peril. 

It was to the hospital of Charenton, the Paris- 
ian bedlam, that the officers were removing La- 
tude. When he was about to quit Vincennes, he 
heard the brutal Rougemont describe him to 
them as a dangerous and hardened criminal, who 
could not be too rigorously confined. It was 
also hinted, that the prisoner was gifted with 
magical powers, by virtue of which he had thrice 
escaped in an extraordinary manner. When he 
was turned over to the monks, called the Brother’s 
of Charity, who had the management of Char- 
enton, these particulars were faithfully reported 





to them, and he was introduced under the name 
of Danger, in order to excite an idea of his for- 
midable character. Though he failed to obtain 
his freedom, the situation of Latude was much 
ameliorated; he might roam wherever he would, 
within the bounds of the establishment. 

After Latude had been nearly two years at 
Charenton, his friends succeeded in obtaining an 
order for his release, on condition that he should 
permanently fix his abode at Montagnac, his 
native place. He quitted the prison without hat 
or coat; all his dress consisting of a tattered 
pair of breeches and stockings, a pair of slippers, 
and a great-coat thirty years old, which damp 
had reduced to rottenness, He was penniless, 
too; ‘* but,” says he, ‘*I was regardless of all 
these circumstances; it was enough that I was 
again free!” 

With some money, which he borrowed from a 
person who knew his family, Latude procured 
decent clothing. He called on M. Le Noir, who 
received him not unfavorably, and desired him 
to depart without delay for Montagnac. Unfor- 
tunately, he did not follow this advice. He 
lingered in Paris to draw up a memorial to the 
king, soliciting a recompense for his plans; and 
he had an interview with the Prince de Beauveau, 
to whom he related his woeful story. In his 
memorial, he mentioned M. de Sartine; and, 
though he intimates that he said nothing offen- 
sive, we may doubt whether he manifested much 
forbearance. The ministers now gave him per- 
emptory orders to quit Paris ; it is obvious that 
they were acquainted with his memorial, and 
were irritated by it beyond measure. He had 
proceeded forty-three leagues on his journey to 
the south of France, when he was overtaken by 
an officer of the police, who carried him back 
a prisoner to the capital. 

Latude was now taught that hitherto he had not 
reached the lowest depth of misery; he was 
doomed to experience a “ bitter change, severer 
for severe.” Till this time his companions in suf- 
fering had been men with whom it was no dis- 
grace to associate; but in this instance, he was 
tossed among a horde of the most abandoned 
ruffians on earth; he was immured in the Bi- 
cetre, in the part of the gaol which was appro- 
priated to swindlers, thieves, murderers, and 
other atrocious criminals, the scum and offscour- 
ing of France. On his arrival there, he was 
stripped, clad in the coarse and degrading prison 
attire, thrust into a dungeon and supplied with 
a scanty portion of bread and water. Eight- 
and-thirty months were spent in this infernal 
abode. 

Gloomy as appearances were, the dawn of a 
brighter day was at hand. A providential oc- 


currence which seemed calculated to destroy his 
last hope, was the cause of his redemption. In 
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1781 the President de Gourgue visited the Bi- 
cétre, heard the story of Latude, desired that 
the captive would draw up a memorial, and pro- 
mised to exert himself in his behalf. Latude 
wrote the memorial, and intrusted it to a careless 
messenger, who dropped it in the street. The 
packet was found by a young female, Madame 
Legros, who carried on in an humble way the 
business of a mercer, and whose husband was a 
private teacher. The envelope being torn by lay- 
ing in the wet, and the seal broken, she looked 
at the contents, which were signed ‘‘ Masers de 
Latude, a prisoner during thirty-two years at 
the Bastile, at Vincennes, and at the Bicétre, 
where he is confined on bread and water, in a 
dungeon ten feet under ground.” 

The gentle heart of Madame Legros was 
shocked at the idea of the protracted agony 
which the prisoner must have suffered. After 
she had taken a copy of the memorial, her hus- 
band, who participated in her feelings, carried it 
to the president, and it is delightful to know that 
her noble labors were crowned with success. 
Her toils, and the result of them, are thus sum- 
med up by Latude, who has also narrated them 
at great length. ‘‘ Being thoroughly convinced 
of my innocence, she resolved to attempt my 
liberation; she succeeded, after occupying three 
years in unparalleled efforts, and unwearied per- 
severance. Every feeling heart will be deeply 
moved at the recital of the means she employed and 
the difficulties she surmounted. Without rela- 
tions, friends, fortune, or assistance, she undertook 
everything, and shrank from no danger and no 
fatigue. She penetrated to the levees of minis- 
ters, and forced her way to the presence 
of the great; she spoke with the natural elo- 
quence of truth, and falsehood fled before her 
words. They excited her hopes and extinguished 
them, received her with kindness and repulsed 
her rudely ; she reiterated her petitions, and re- 
turned a hundred times to the attack, embold- 
ened by defeat itself. The friends her virtues 
had created trembled for her liberty, even for 


her life. She resisted all their entreaties, dis- 
regarded their remonstrances, and continued to 
plead the cause of humanity. She went on foot 
to Versailles, in the midst of winter; she re- 
turned home exhausted with fatigue and worn 
out with disappointment; she worked more than 
half the night to obtain subsistence for the fol- 
lowing day, and then repaired again to Versailles. 
At the expiration of eighteen months, she visited 
me in my dungeon, and communicated her efforts 
and her hopes. For the first time I saw my 
generous protectress ; I became acquainted with 
her exertions, and I poured forth my gratitude 
in her presence. She redoubledher anxiety, and 
resolved to brave every thing. Often, on the 
same day, she has gone to Montmartre to visit 
her infant, which was placed there at nurse, and 
then came to the Bicétre to console me and in- 
form me of her progress. At last, after three 
years, she triumphed, and procured my liberty!” 

It was on the 24th of March, 1784, that La- 
tude emerged into the world, from which he had 
for five-and-thirty years been secluded. He 
and his noble-minded benefactress, were for a 
considerable time, objects of general curiosity. 
Happily, that curiosity did not end in barren 
pity and wonder, but proved beneficial to those 
who excited it. A subscription was raised, by 
which two annuities, each of 300 livres, were 
purchased, one for Latude, the other for his de- 
liverer. Two other pensions, of 600 livres and 
100 crowns, were soon after granted by indivi- 
duals to Madame Legros, and the Montyon gold 
medal, annually given as the prize of virtue, 
was unanimously adjudged to her by the French 
Academy. The income of Latude also obtained 
some increase; but it was not till 1793 that it 
received any addition of importance; in that 
year he brought an action against the heirs of 
the Marchioness de Pompadour, and heavy da- 
mages were awarded to him. Notwithstanding 
the severe shocks his frame had undergone, the 
existence of Latude was protracted till 1805, 
when he died at the age of eighty. 
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BY GEORGE P. 


OLIVER, M. D. 
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T love to see thy laughing eyes, 

Bright as the orb in yonder skies, 
Declining in the west; 

While viewing them, methinks I see 

A ray of sweetness shed for me, 
Which makes me ever blest. 


I love to see thy ruby lip, 
Its honied nectar I would sip, 
If I dare urge a claim, 


Although I’d snatch the enchanted kiss, 
And fill my soul with perfect bliss ; 
‘Phy charms would be the same. 


I love to see thy angel form, 
It lights my pathway thro’ life’s storm, 
When on its waves I’m driven ; 
But if on earth we meet no more, 
When life with all its ills is o’er; 
How sweet to meet in heaven, 
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A LEGEND OF THE HAUNTED CAVE. 


BY GAYLORD J. CLARKE, 


Now the dusky-sandaled even, 
As the glow of daylight dies, 
Hangs the holy lamps of Heaven 
In the skies. 


And the moon, her vigils keeping, 
Sits upon her silver throne, 
Gazing at the river sleeping, 
Calm and lone. 


Clouds drift by, like mermaids boating 
O’er the sleeping sea afar, 
Hearing music floating, floating 
From a star. 
And the nightwind, sadly sighing, 
With a half-complaining woe, 
Hears the sweet-voiced brook replying, 
Soft and low. 


’Tis an hour when spirits wailing, 

In my soul, raise temples vast, 

Where sad thoughts, with garments trailing, 
Hurry past. 


Like the notes of music olden, 
Breathing wild of love and woe, 
Comes a legend of the golden, 
Long ago. 
It was told to me in childhood, 
By an old and grief-marked man, 
In a dim and shadowy wildwood ; 
Thus it ran: 


“Far beyond the hills, where only 
We behold dark forests wave, 
Is the mystic, strange and lonely 
Haunted Cave. 


“ At the door, where light, faint-falling, 
Struggles through the wild-vine bands, 
Wrapped in gloom a shape, appalling, 

Ever stands! 


« Ever stands—while smiles infernal 
On his fleshless features dwell, 
Lone as he whom the Eternal 
Sent to Hell. 


‘In that gloomy cave the raving 
Spectres roam, while o’er and o’er, 
Frenzied, they their hands are waving, 
Red with gore. 


“‘Dimly burn funeral tapers, 
And the light rays from a lamp, 
Scarcely penetrate the vapors, 
Dense and damp. 
“ Ne’er was seen an eyelid tearful, 
On the ghostly beings there, 
But upon their faces, fearful, 
Sits despair. 
“Sometimes they, escaped from prison, 
At night’s melancholy noon, 
Dance, like goblins newly risen, 
*Neath the moon 
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“ Dance they to a mournful measure, 
Sad as songs from chaos-shore, 
But their souls will drink in pleasure— 
Nevermore! 
“Seems it like vile desecration 
Of this earth-land, good and fair, 
When their many an imprecation ‘ 
Fills the air. ; 
** But before the rosy morning ‘ 
Throws aside the gates of day, | 
And the sun is earth adorning, 
They’re away. 
“For their king, with sway imperious, 
Keeps them at the dawning hour, 
In the cave, by his mysterious, 
Magic power. 
“ Many a deed of terror thrilling, 
Is performed from year to year, 
By those horrid beings, filling 
Hearts with fear. 


,“Chide me not now for my weeping, 


Here, where happy forests wave; 
For a loved one’s form is sleeping 
In that Cave! 
“In the valley lived a maiden, 
Pure as seraphs from above, 
When they come at night from Aiden, 
Breathing lore. 
‘With a form of fairy lightness, 
And in every motion grace, 
Dwelt there e’er a Hleaven-like brightness 
On her face. 
“ And the music of her singing 
Would disarm a fiend of wrath, 
Pleasure she was ever flinging 
Round her path. 
“ She had been my friend in childhood, 
And together we had strayed, 
During youth-hours in the wild-wood, 
"Neath the shade, 
“As the stream of time kept flowing, 
Smoothly bearing us along, 
Sinless friendship was but growing, 
Still more strong. 
‘‘ Till I loved that guileless being, 
With a love as pure, though wild, 
As is felt by mother seeing 
Dying child. 
* Pleasure’s sky was smiling o’er us, 
Fell the foot of Time on flowers, 
And there only seemed before us 
Happy hours. 
“ Oft there dawns a dark to-morrow, 
On the beautiful to-day, 
When the withering friends of sorrow 
Hold their sway. 
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“Thus when Hope our cup was filling, 
And we gaily laughed at care, 
Like a death-dirge, came the chilling 
Sound of war. 


“And though not the battle fearing, 
O’er our heart skies dropped a pall, 
While in sadness we were hearing 


Duty’s call. 


“ And the thoughts of our last meeting 
Ever will in my spirit dwell ; 
Memory our words repeating 
Keeps them well. 


“Tt was on a summer’s even, 
And we sat ’neath cloudless skies, 
While there shone the light of Heaven 
In her eyes. 


“ Sorrow-bells were loudly pealing, 
Mournful requiems in each soul, 
Wildly did the waves of feeling 
Dash and roll. 


“When her long and golden tresses 
Gently on the nightwind swayed, 
*Mid her spiritual caresses, 
Thus I prayed: 


“Holy One! Thou King of glory, 
Thou, whose every word is truth, 
Gazing now on sages hoary, 
And on youth. 


“Yonder stars by sin untainted, 
Swung in space at thy command, 
And those azure skies were painted 
By thy hand. 
“On us now Thine eye is dwelling, 
As on every one below, 
See’st thou the gricf-tide swelling, 
And our woe. 


“ Whate’er fortunes may betide us, 
Hope’s bright ray, or Sorrow’s power, 
Let Thy holy councils guide us 

Every hour, 


“ And when swords in sunlight flashing, 
Wielded are by arms of might, 
And are war-steeds madly dashing, 
Speed the right! 


“Then protect this fragile being, 
Dearer far than life to me, 
Keep her, oh! then Great All-seeing, 
Close to Thee. 


“ And when welcome Peace, descending, 
Smiles upon the quiet plain, 
May we then, our sorrows ending, 
Meet again. 


“ But should right not prove victorious— 
Should I fall by foeman’s hand, 
May we meet then in Thy glorious 
Eden land! 


“When the sun was earth awaking, 
And went out the day-star’s light, 
Seemed our hearts so near to breaking, 
Dark as night, 





‘Lone as pallid Luna pining, 
For companionship on high ; 
Or a single starlet shining 
In the sky. 


Or a wreck upon the ocean, 
Drifting on the dashing wave, 
*Mid the element’s commotion, 
To its grave. 


“‘Cheerless were we when we parted, 
Grief-bells then were rung by Fate, 
Weary and half broken hearted, 

Desolate. 


“When ’mid death-arm loudly rattling, 
Came the thought, like glory-light, 
Of that loved one, while fierce battling 
For the right. 


“Years passed on, and Peace descended, 
Throwing round her angel-rays 
Thanked I Heaven that thus were ended 

Conflict days. 


Sought I then the cottage olden, 
Where I’d been so blest before, 
Thinking of the happy, golden 
Days of yore. 


“But the words that then were told me, 
Banished blissful visions all, 
Did Despair’s wild wings enfold me, 
Like a pall. 


“Soft the moon her light was throwing 

On the calmly sleeping earth, © 
And the stars as bright were gleaming 
As at birth. 


“Talked the streamlet musically, 
With a soothing tender tone, 
Nelly wandered in the valley, 
Sad, alone. 


“ Still Hope to her heart was telling, 
When we once should meet again, 
Then she heard those demons yelling 

In the glen. 


“While the cloud of fear hung o’er her, 
On the bright translucent wave, 
Fiendishly, those spectres bore her 

To that cave. 


“ And she gazed upon their faces, 
While she for her lover sighed, 
And endured their vile embraces 
Till she died. 


“ And beyond the hills, where only 
We behold dark forests wave, 
Sleeps her loved form in the lonely 
Haunted Cave. 


“T shall for that being languish, 
While I draw this mortal breath, 
Oh! ’tis deep, o’ermastering anguish, 
Worse than death! 
“T am but the curtain lifting, 
That hangs o’er my spirit’s gloom, 
While my soul goes drifting, drifting 
To its doom!” 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF MERCY AT FLORENCE. 


THE universally-received popular tradition in 
regard to the origin of the Misericordia is given 
by the Cavalier Gasparo Menabuoc, from an old 
book, as follows: 

“Tt was in the year of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
1240. At this time the city of Florence and her 
citizens were engaged and occupied with the 
traffic of merchandize, or rather with dealings in 
woolen cloths, which, by their excellence of 
fabric, supplied all the cities of the world, so 
that two fairs were held every year, on St. Si- 
mon’s and St. Martin’s days, at each one of 
which were present the richest merchants of 
Italy, who came from abroad to provide them- 
selves with all sorts of stuffs. And so great a 
sale was there, that the least that was spent at 
each one of those fairs was fifteen and sixteen 
millions of florins of this city. Wherefore many 
porters and carriers of burdens were needed to 
carry the aforesaid cloths and wools to and from 
the shops, the dye-houses, and wash-houses, and 
other places needful to the making of these 
goods, all for the greater convenience of the 
workmen who were engaged in the forementioned 
manufacture. Now, the greater number of these 
porters used to assemble on the Piazza of San 
Giovanni, or of Santa Maria del Fiore, as a place 
assigned to them by the Republic of Florence, 
to await there the opportunities of employment, 
which continually occurred. On this place was 
a vaulted range of cellars, supposed to belong to 
the Adimari, which stood always uncovered, on 
account of being subject to inundation. These 
cellars the porters made use of for shelter, espe- 
cially in the winter, against the rain and the 
rigor of the cold, collecting round the fire, and 
amusing themselves with play, when they had 
no work to do, which, indeed, occurred but 
rarely. It happened that among the seventy or 
eighty porters who assembled there, was one 
Piero di Luca Borsi, a man advanced in years, 
who held in devout regard the most holy name 
of God, and who was greatly scandalized at 
hearing every little while the Maker of every 
good abused by the blasphemies of his wicked 
companions. He therefore resolved, as their el- 
der, to propose to them that every time any one 
of them should dare to utter blasphemies against 
God, or against his Most Holy Mother, he should 
immediately without fail put a crazia into a box 
destined to this object, in penitence for his fault, 
and in order to utterly root out so pernicious an 
abuse and so grave a sin. The proposition 
pleased his companions, who promised to accept 
it, and so maintain it, that it might result to 
the greater glory of the Divine Majesty, 

‘*Much time having passed with this devout 
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custom, and a good sum of money having accu- 
mulated in the box, it seemed well to Piero di 
Luca to make another proposition to them which 
might be of no less profit than the first, since it 
was to serve for the benefit of the soul as well 
as of the body. He proposed to them to make 
six dresses with masks, large enough to fit a 
person of common height and size, and to allot 
one to’ each section of the city, choosing one or 
more porters who should wear it from week to 
week, and should receive from the box a giulio 
for each journey that they might make through 
the city, in carrying the poor sick, as well as 
those who might fall from buildings, or might 
fall dead or fainting, and those murdered, and 
those who might be found in the streets in any 
condition that needed human aid, to such place 
as they might wish to go, or to the hospitals. 
The wise proposition and good counsel of Piero 
pleased all his companions, who swore carefully 
to observe, and with all diligence and charity to 
maintain this project. And it was also agreed 
by them to do so without receiving the pay pro- 
posed, for the reward of charityis to be required 
in the other life, from the hands of God, who 
recompenses each man justly. Thus for the 
space of many years they continued to engage in 
this exercise of mercy, with such applause from 
the citizens, that had they wished to accept 
great sums of money, which were offered to 
them, they might have gained as. much as three 
giulio each time they went out, if their best lea- 
der, Piero, had not refused them, in the hope of 
winning an eternal blessing. At this time the 
above-named Piero passed to the other life, and 
another of them was moved by a divine inspiration 
to provide a picture of Christ dead, at whose feet 
he placed a little box, with an inscription upon it, 
which said, ‘Give alms for the poor, sick, and 
needy of the city ;’ and to put this, with the picture 
of Christ dead, near to the church of St. Gio- 
vanni, on the day of Pardon, which fell on the 13th 
of January. His idea was to make use of the 
money in buying some chambers fora chapel for 
the use of the company, that tuey might there 
make prayers, and discourse of the affairs pertain- 
ing to this pious exercise of mercy. His good 
thought was finally approved by all, and so put in 
practice in the same year, that on that day so 
many devout people united in giving alms that 
the lictle box was not large enough to hold all the 
money that was offered by the faithful at the feet 
of the Saviour for the poor and distressed; so that 
they found about five hundred florins, which were 
enough to buy some chambers above the cellars 
that had been spoken of, and to arrange them for 
the use of the company.” 
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OLD WINNA SHOWING CECELE THE LINEN SHE HAD WASHED FOR THE FINE LADIES. 


CECELE VANNIER. 
A TALE OF WOMAN’S TRIALS. 


BY MRS. HELEN MARIA ARION. 


CONCLUDED FROM THE NOVEMBER NUMBER, 

Doctor Hall stood a moment looking in my face. 
I was speechless. ‘‘ You do not need me, I pre- 
sume,” said he, and left. When the door closed 
upon him, I shrieked aloud. Winna, my faithful 
Winna, was my only friend. 

‘‘ Don’t take on so, Miss Celee, Doctor Hall 
wont think no worse of you when he knows all; I 
wonder you did not tell him.” 

‘**T could not,” I replied, ‘‘I was so overwhelmed 
by astonishment at seeing him just then, and 
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knowing his impressions at seeing that man here, 
that I felt incompetent to explain, unless he had 
asked me the cause of his visit ; indeed my delicacy 
was shocked at the idea of telling him even his 
errand. No, Winna, I could never say I was not 
guilty of that which I blush even to think or 
speak. God knows my innocence, and you and 
Anna are left me. I feel I have a heart to love, 
but not power to retain the affection of others. It 
is my misfortune, and I sometimes dread lest my 
child will cease to love me, and you too, Winna.”’ 
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GRAHAM’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 





‘Me, Miss Celee, me did yousay? No, no, may 
the good Lord forsake old Winna if ever she does 
you, or baby. These arms have carried you 
*bout too often,’’ said she, bareing a pair of dark 
muscular arms, ‘‘to think of that. No, don’t 
fear me, Miss Celee; I'll stick to you whilst 
there’s breath in this body.” 

‘* Winna,” said I, taking her large dark hand 
in both of my own, ‘‘I will not distrust you, for 
you have been true to me in the midst of all my 
misfortunes; but I want you to promise me if 
any thing happens to me; for I often feel that I 
cannot live, that you will take my child back to 
Mobile; tell my friends there my wrongs and 
sufferings, and how hard I tried to bear them 
patiently. They will be surprised, and many of 
them will weep when they hear my sorrows re- 
lated. They will think I was imprudent, but oh, 
Aunt Winna, I would not have dishonored my 
family for the world; and one of my hardest 
trials has been to be suspected by those I love, 
and insulted by the profligate. Take my child 
to my dear old home, for it was an Eden to my 
young spirit; although it has passed into other 
hands, yet there will be traces of me there which 
you can point out, and if my spirit ever comes 
back to earth it will go there to meet you, and 
though you cannot see me I shall be there, the 
ministering angel to you both.” 

Aunt Winna brushed a tear from her eyes, 
saying as she did so, ‘‘nonsense, Miss Celee, you 
ain’t going to die; God is good, and he’s not 
going to let you suffer always. You must get 
over this troubled feeling. See here,’’ said she, 
showing me a handful of money. 

‘¢ Where did you get that?” said I, with conster- 
nation; thefear being uppermost that some profli- 
gate had given it to her; for although strictly 
honest, I knew she loved money and that it re- 
quired a struggle to resist the temptation of 
receiving it when it was offered. 

‘‘Why, how should I get it but by work? 
Did you think Aunt Winna idle while you were 
keeping that school; which I wish you had 
never seen, it kept you so vexed and worried. 
Why I have been washing and starching collars 
and laces for a great many fine ladies, and they 
pay me well for it; see here,” said she, drawing 
a basket from under the bed full of such articles 
all beautifully prepared for wear, ‘‘I shali get 
four or five dollars for these.” 

I often wished I too could wash or iron, for it 
seemed the only profitable employment for a 
woman It was labor of a severe kind or it would 
not have been left for us. The other sex had 
tried it, but found it to be unenviable drudgery, 
so we were allowed to pursueit. Daysand weeks 
passed along without my seeing or hearing from 
my friends, the Hall’s. I had confidently looked 
for Mrs. Hall, but she came not; consequently all 





my desires and expectations were disappointed of 
getting a situation ina store. They mistrusted 
my virtue; and like the world, forsook me. Ah! 
how many erring ones, who in a frail moment 
have been led astray by the licentious libertine, 
would gladly return to virtue if some one would 
kindly take them by the hand and lead them 
again into her pleasant path? But they come not 
and she is lost; and she who can throw a stone 
large enough to crush her at once, is often ap- 
plauded for the rigidness of her virtue. I resumed 
my sewing, for I was too wretched to be idle. A 
hopeless feeling, which I had not hitherto expe- 
rienced, seemed settling upon my spirits. My 
child, too, grew delicate, and her pale face often 
reproached me for her joyless existence. Winna 
had gone out, and I was seated with my child 
upon my lap one afternoon, when a gentle rap 
at thedoor startled me. I had become nervously 
fearful lest I should have another insulting visi- 
tor, but what was my surprise to see Mrs. Hall 
enter. It needed but a glance into her kind eyes 
to convince me she was still my friend. I threw 
my child upon the bed and rushed into her arms, 
and wept upon her maternal bosom. 

‘*Mrs. Vannier, I am sorry my husband hes 
felt so towards you; I left home the day of his 
last visit, and sent him to tell you of it, when he 
left you so unkindly.” 

I wiped away my tears at those words and 
began an explanation. © It was nota difficult task 
to do so to one whom I felt did not suspect me of 
deceit or crime. My kind, good friend wept as I 
detailed the insult and my sorrows since I last saw 
her. While wewere talking Winna camein. When . 
she saw Mrs. Hall she ran to her with a wild joy 
I had never before seen her express, and lifted 
her entirely off her chair into her arms, saying, 
‘TI told you so, Miss Celee, 1 knowed God 
wouldn’t forsake a dear innocent lamb. Old 
Winna is so glad to see you Madame Hall; I was 
getting so skeered about Miss Celee and the 
baby, I feared I should be left alone, but they’ll 
all get well now, you’re here.” 

No one can appreciate a kind friend until they 
feel as desolate as I did at this time. We were 
still chatting, when another knock at the door 
came and Winna announced Dr. Hall; he came 
and took my hand affectionately; ‘‘can you forgive 
me? I wronged you, but why did you not ex- 
plain. I met the person yesterday whom I saw 
here at my last visit, and he gave me a full ac- 
count, expressing deep contrition for the insult 
and great admiration for your conduct.” I was 
so overcome with gratitude at again having my 
friends restored to me, that I wept and laughed 
alternately. I felt that nothing could harm me 
whilst I had their friendship and protection. 
After we had settled all other little matters, I 
mentioned my desire to get a situationin a store. 
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The Doctor shook his head negatively. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Vannier, it will never do. You will be too much 
exposed; I mean not to flatter you, but you are 
too young and possess too many personal charms 
for such a position. Now do not imagine I sus- 
pect you beyond a little lightness and vanity, 
for I do not, nor do I suppose you have more 
than your share of that; for I must confess I have 
never seen it manifested ; but all women have it.” 

‘¢ And men, too,” said Mrs. Hall. 

‘* Well, I do not wish to argue that point now. 
It will require great dignity of deportment, more 
than one of your years could be expected to main- 
tain, to check the rude flattery, and perhaps in- 
sults, you might be subject too. Besides, you 
have a cultivation of manner and mind which 
would excite curiosity, and to one in your situa- 
tion, would be exceedingly unpleasant.” 

‘¢ You need not fear the flattery of others, my 
dear Dector,”’ said I, ‘‘if you can flatter me thus 
without upsetting my weak brain. You forget 
that, though young in years, I am not so in 
experience and sorrow. Vanity cannot tempt 
a heart which has been crushed by a great mis- 
fortune such as mine; ah! you mistake me alto- 
gether. Ino longer prize that which has been 
my ruin; for beauty is a snare to a poor and 
unprotected woman. That which God bestows 
as a blessing to our sex, is too often by the 
wickedness of man converted into a curse; have 
no fears, my dear friends, on that account for 
me, for in the quiet discharge of my duty I shall 
be enabled, I feel, to live above those trifling 
vanities. I desire only to acquire the means, 
by this situation, of placing this little one and 
Aunt Winna above want, and I am sure I have 
perseverance and energy to do it.” 

‘¢ You shall have it, then,’”’ said the Doctor, as 
he and his wife rose to leave. 

In a few days the Doctor returned to inform 
me he had secured the desired situation, request- 
ing me to get ready to go and be introduced to 
my employer. My heart bounded with joy at the 
prospect of being able not only to support my 
family, but also to show my good friends that I 
could and would be worthy their friendship. I 
did not view the situation as he did, for surely 
it was not more exposing to sell than to buy 
goods, and it was considered perfectly lady-like 
to do the latter. He feared, too, that my deli- 
cacy might be worn off and I become a coarse, 
business-like woman. 

‘‘Why,” said I, ‘‘ even should I become mas- 
culine as your sex of the present day are, I should 
not, I think, loose much of my effeminacy, for 
your city gentlemen love perfumery and paint, 
and curling ringlets as much as we ought at 
least to do, and many of them live in a state of 
soft indulgence that would unfit even us for the 
duties of the most quiet domestic life.” 





At the Doctor’s request, I dressed myself with 
more care than I had done since the desertion of 
my husband. I wore mourning for my aunt, and 
concluded never to change it, being a widow’s 
garb which was my assumed character—my 
friends concurring with me in the opinion that it 
would save me many disagreeable explanations 
to doso; and I was surely one in feeling. When 
I was dressed the Doctor eyed me from head to 
foot, exclaiming, ‘‘ Why, my dear Madam, you 
look perfectly charming!” 

‘Am I too much dressed ?”’ asked I, in alarm, 
‘¢T have nothing suitable; my dresses are either 
too coarse or too fine.” 

‘* No, no, just the thing, for I represented you 
as having seen better days, and they will judge 
you less to be the remains.” 

So putting ona close bonnet and crape veil, 
we started for the store. My heart beat vio- 
lently as we approached it, but I commanded 
myself as well as I could. We were conducted 
into a counting-room, where I was introduced to 
my employer, Mr. Grey; he was a man of per- 
haps 27 or 28 years, tall, but thin, with an air 
of cold reserve which amounted to stiffness. His 
eyes were deep, but penetrating, and when he 
turned them full upon me I felt obliged to look 
down, and did not dare to again encounter his 
scrutinizing glance until all preliminaries were 
settled as to salary, etc. My remuneration was, 
of course, to be small, until I should become a 
competent clerk. Dr. Hall took me home with 
him, and there I found my nurse and child, both 
dressed in Southern fashion, awaiting my return. 
Winna assuming all the airs of a lady’s maid; 
good Mrs. Hall was waiting tea for us. How 
grateful I was, and how much built up by those 
kind attentions, I cannot tell you. I felt at home 
in the elegant parlors of Doctor Hall, and when 
he asked me to play on the piano I could not 
refuse, although tears came to my eyes as the 
tones of the once familiar instrument struck upon 
my ear. Winna’s eyes danced again as she held 
up baby to hear the music. I went home that 
night with new hopes and aspirations for the 
future. I dreamed of a pleasant home of my 
own, with the quiet elegance of Dr. Hall’s; I 
saw my child dancing and caroling through it, 
as a happy child should, and Aunt Winna in light 
wrapper and gay turban, superintending the 
whole; whilst I, a grave business woman, sat 
reading the accounts of foreign stocks, The 
next morning I was on my way, early, to the 
store. Mr. Grey met me, I thought, with a little 
less stiffness. There was in the store several girls 
and one or two young men. They all seemed to 
look doubtfully upon me as I passed, and I heard 
the murmur of ‘‘ too much lady for this place.’’ 
I will show you, thought I. 

I could not help wishing that Mr. Grey had 
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less dignity, for I feared my awkwardness might 
offend him, and I felt it would be hard to bear 
his cold censure. But he soon relieved me by 
consigning me to the care of his eldest clerk, 
saying he was not often there, as his time was 
principally occupied in a wholesale house in 
another part of the city. I breathed freely at 
this announcement, and went to work. Need I 
say that I went home that night with weary limbs, 
but slept well, and arose the next day with re- 
newed vigor for a better day’s work. 

I will not weary you with too much detail. In 
less than three months I was a competent book- 
keeper and saleswoman. I loved the vocation. 
It suited me in its excitement. I still had a con- 
strained feeling whenever my employer was pre- 
sent—although he was the most uniformly polite 
gentleman I ever knew. He possessed, I found, 
some delicacy of character, for he did not wait 
for me to ask an increase of salary, but when I 
went to receive it, kindly put almost double in 
my hand, saying: ‘‘ Do not look upon this as an 
obligation, for your services have been worth all 
I give you.” 

‘‘Indeed,” said I, with emotion, ‘‘ Iam grateful 
to have it given unasked.” You must overcome 
your sensibility if you would be a merchant. 

Mr. Grey seldom ever spoke to his clerks ex- 
cept on business. His kindness to me was often 
shown by lifting some weight or reaching to a 
height which I could not conveniently. This 
was always done in an indifferent manner, which 
seemed to forbid eventhanks. I was standing at 
the counter one day selling goods to some ladies, 
when one of them addressed the other by the 
name of Dinsmore, and the name was scarcely 
uttered when the elder Mr. Dinsmore came in. 
I became faint in an instant, and should have 
fallen, had not one of the clerks caught me and 
assisted me into another room. Mr. Grey seeing 
my situation helped to bathe my head with water 
in the gentlest manner. I recovered and went 
back into the store, but a deep dejection seemed 
to settle upon my spirits the whole day. Every 
new face that came in startled me until I could 
scarcely suppress a scream. 

Mr. Grey remained in the store the whole day, 
much to my annoyance. He seemed to turn his 
eyes upon me with evident curiosity, and I some- 
times imagined, with a degree of sympathy. At 
length he came towards me, saying, ‘‘Mrs. Van- 
nier, you seem ill and agitated—shall I not call 
a carriage to convey you home?” This was 
an unexpected attention, and I knew it would 
be uncivil in me to decline. The carriage came, 
and Mr. Grey helped me into it, and to my sur- 
prise got in and took a seat beside me. I knew 
not what to say—but, with some confusion, be- 
gan thanking him for his attentions. 

“Not at all, Madam,” was his cold reply ; 








‘‘T am interested in your health, as I should 
miss your services just now.” 

This relieved me from a]l embarrassment in- 
stantly, though, I must confess, it did not raise 
my employer in my estimation. I looked into his 
face, and he seemed to be reading my thoughts, 
and I thought, too, enjoying my disappointment. 

“You,” said he, ‘‘have much to learn: you 
know but little, I imagine, of the world and its 
realities.” , 

“‘T do not,” I replied, “‘ but I am learning 
fast.” I looked up, and his inquisitorial looks 
vanished, and was succeeded by one of pain and 
anxiety, as he observed: ‘‘Take care that you 
do not suffer yourself to pass from one extreme 
toanother. You are, I would think, credulous.” 

‘*T have been,” I replied. 

‘* You are too young to have been much that 
you are not now.” 

As he said this, the carriage stopped, and out 
come Aunt Winna and Anna. 

‘‘Good Lord, Miss Celee, you too sick to 
walk ;”’ and she lifted me in her arms upon the 
door-step, where little Anna stood, with her silken 
curls blowing around her face and neck, waiting 
for her accustomed kiss. Winna was alarmed at 
my paleness, but I assured her nothing serious 
was the matter. My Grey stood a moment, then 
taking my child in his arms, observed: ‘I have 
never seen anything in my life so beautiful, ex- 
cept— ” He did not wait to finish the sentence, 
but bowing, and wishing that I might be able to 
attend the store in the morning, left. 

I felt a greater respect for my employer, and 
regretted he had been so careful to impress me 
with the fact that his attentions arose from no 
higher motive than self-interest. Dr. Hall un- 
dertook to question me concerning Mr. Grey’s 
attentions. I told him to have no fears, and re- 
peated the conversation. 

‘‘The cold-hearted fellow,” said the Doctor, 
‘‘T thought better of him. Why, I supposed he 
had a soul. [I like it, though, for it relieves me 
of all embarrassment when I think his care 
arises from the same feeling that actuates a mer- 
chant to take good care of his goods. But I really 
find it hard to harmonize his delicate kindness 
with his sordid motives.” 

Two years passed along without any event 
transpiring worth relating. Once in awhile my 
husband’s father or mother came into the store— 
but I learned to govern myself so as not to excite 
attention, although I uniformly spent a sleepless 
night afterwards. I had rented better rooms, 
and supplied myself with many little comforts of 
which I had long been denied. It would have 
afforded me great happiness if I had possessed 
the means of commencing business for myself. I 
was ruminating upon this subject one evening 
when a servant brought me a note from Mr. 
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Grey, requesting to see me at his house that 
evening, as he wished to talk with me upon busi- 
ness; if I could come his carriage should be sent 
for me. Of course, I could not decline, and dress- 
ing with some little care, I soon found myself 
in the carriage and on the way to his house. I 
did not know before that Mr. Grey kept house, 
and was wondering who lived with him; when the 
carriage stopped at the door of his elegant man- 
sion he met me, and handed me from the car- 
riage to the door. His dress was elegant, and 
that business-like, stiff manner had entirely dis- 
appeared. Heled me with the ease and grace of 
an accomplished gentleman into a back parlor, 
where was seated an old lady in an easy arm- 
chair, with her feet resting upon a stool. Her 
dress was of dark merino, and fitted neatly a 
form which time had not robbed of its symetry. 
Thrown carelessly around her was a shawl of the 
richest cashmere, worn as only high-born, grace- 
ful ladies can wear them. Her face wore an ex- 
pression of sadness mingled with great benevo- 
lence, which inspired you at once with confidence 
and respect; but also with the feeling that you 
looked upon one who had outlived most of her 
ties and comforts, yet was willing to stay here 
while she could be useful. There was about her 
whole bearing a hopeful, beaming resignation— 
beautiful as a bright sunset gilding the faded 
leaves of autumn. Mr. Grey presented me, call- 
ing her by the endearing name of mother. She 
received me cordially, with an apology for not 
rising, which I readily excused. I felt somewhat 
flurried, which, Mr. Grey perceiving, attentively 
exerted himself to wear off. I could not be 
treated as a guest, when I had only responded to 
a business call, and I ventured to remind him of 
it. ‘*QOh, yes,” said he, as though he had en- 
tirely forgotten it; ‘‘ we will talk of that after a 
while—consider yourself my own and my mo- 
ther’s guest for the present. 

A servant came in with refreshments, which 
was laid upon a table opposite Mrs. Grey, and 
chairs were placed for us around it. I was 
seated exactly before the old lady, where she 
could see me without the aid of glasses, 

‘‘ This is all very nice and delightful,” thought; 
«done, no doubt, to encourage me to greater use- 
fulness, or to impress me with the dignity and ele- 
gance of my employer’s position.” The latter 
thought I discarded, for he was not a vain or os- 
tentatious man. ‘‘I will enjoy it at any rate, let it 
proceed from what motive it may.” With these 
reflections I sallied and set about making myself 
as agreeable as possible. Indeed, I could not help 
feeling so—for Mrs. Grey talked to me so kindly 
of my child and led me on to speak of my southern 
home, that I felt at once that I was in the pre- 
sence of one who felt for me the interest of a 
friend. 





‘*You sing and play,” said her son, opening 
the piano, after the refreshments had been sent 
out of the room. 

‘“‘T do, but am a little out of practice, which 
you will excuse,” said I, seating myself at the 
instrument. Isang the old lady’s favorite songs, 


and then commenced a difficult piece, which few . 
but those who have a genius for music ever at-™ 


tempt to perform. They looked at each other in 
astonishment. 

‘¢Mrs. Vannier, you could have made your for- 
tune teaching music; I wonder much you never 
attempted it.” 

‘*T attempted a school,” said I, ‘and it was a 
great failure—giving me a disgust for even teach- 
ing my own child. Teaching requires an organi- 
zation which I do not possess.”” Iagain reminded 
Mr. Grey that I had called upon business, and 
it was getting late. 

‘*We will talk of that on the way home—for, 
with your permission, I will see you there.” 

I felt puzzled—I knew not what to think. He 
paid no attention whatever to my doubtful looks 
and manner. I proposed walking home, and we 
started. He drew my arm within his, saying— 

‘“‘Now we will discuss the business which I 
sent for you to talk of. The truth is, I desired 
to introduce you to my mother, as she is too 
feeble to visit you, and as I intended to ask you 
to become a partner not only in the store, but in 
my mothers and my own affections. I felt a de- 
sire she should see you, You will, I hope, for- 
give the ruse. Will you accept of such a part- 
nership?” said he, playfully. 

‘‘Mr. Grey,” said I, ‘‘yousurprise me; and 
drew, as I said this, my arm from him, and turn- 
ing quickly round, stopped. ‘‘You must not 
talk thus to me.” 

‘*Why not? You are young, and because you 
have lost one friend and protector, will not, surely 
do not intend to live a life, which may be a long 
one, in loneliness. You have qualities which 
would make you a blessing to any one, and will 
not hesitate to again draw around you those ten- 
der cords of affection which may not only render 
another happier, but which may also make you 
and your child so.” 

Again he drew my arm in his, and we walked 
slowly on. I could not speak—I was overpower- 
ed with emotion. 

‘‘Speak,”’ said he; ‘‘and tell me what I may 
hope. I have already lived too long in suspense ; 
for I have loved you a long, long time, and de- 
termined, if you proved what I thought you, to 
offer you my hand and heart, with all I possess. 
It was not your beauty alone which won me, but 
your courage, under trials which most of your 
sex would have sunk under. The preservation, 
too, of a womanly dignity which awed the trifling 
flatterer into respect. You have thought me cold 
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and calculating. I purposely led you to this 
view of my character, that I might study yours.” 

We had aow reached my own door. Mr. Grey 
came in. 

**T cannot go until you tell me my destiny.” 

I was pale and agitated, and my voice trem- 
bled until I could scarcely articulate a word. 

‘‘Mr. Grey,” said I, assuming all the calmness 
in my power, ‘‘ will you forgive a deception which 
I littie dreamed would lead to this. I will be 
frank with you, for I honor and respect you, and 
I feel at this moment a gratitude glowing within 
my heart which time cannot dim. I thank you 
for the offer you have made me—an offer so dis- 
interested, so above all, that I, a poor, friendless 
woman, could expect or ask, that the devotion of 
my life could not repay it. Butsuch is not mine 
to give. Iam the wife of another.” 

He sprang from his chair—his looks expres- 
sive of deep, wild anguish. ‘‘My God! can it 
be possible! Where, then, is that husband? You 
are trifling with me!” 

‘‘No, I am not. Far from me is it to do so 
with one so much entitled to my esteem and grati- 
tude. Be calm—and though painful beyond de- 
scription, I will tell youall.” Tarose, and taking 
from my bureau my marriage certificate, put it 
in his hands. 

‘‘Gracious heavens! are you the wife of that 
accomplished villain? I heard at the time, of 
his amour with a young and beautiful Southern 
girl, and that he had sent her back to die in 
poverty and disgrace. Can it be that you are 
this victim ?”’ 

“T am,” said I—sinking into my chair, as 
thoughts of my wrongs came upon me—‘‘that 
broken-hearted, forsaken, betrayed wife.”” With 
an emotion I could not control at times, I briefly 
related my history. 

His tears fell fast with mine during its recital. 
‘‘This,” said he, when I had finished, ‘gives 
my heart a new impulse to love you, while it 
casts an uncertainty upon the attainment or 
possession of the object. I have watched over 
you with a vigilance, and I will add a tenderness 
of which you never dreamed. Sometimes I 
thought you without sensibility, you were so 
indifferent to the flatteries which surrounded 
you, and the admiration which your appearance 
elicited from every one wherever you moved; 
but when I came with you to your home, and 
witnessed the manifest love of your child and 
nurse for you, and saw the dew gather in your 
eyes as you gazed upon them, I was convinced 
it was not so. My heart was then yours, and I 
was only kept from offering it to you by my 
mother, who feared I did not sufficiently under- 
stand your character, but was led on by the 
fascination of your beauty to a step which 
might ruin, not only my happiness, but hers. I 





loved my mother too much to jeopardize her 
quiet contentment, and have waited her consent 
until now. Oh, God! that it should end thus! 
But it is not the first disappointment of my 
life. I was deprived, when young, of a father, 
who had reared myself and two young sisters in 
luxury; a heavy loss at sea ruined him, and, 
without doubt, brought on an attack of illness of 
which he died. My mother, accustomed to all 
the elegancies of life, almost gunk under an 
adversity so sudden and appalling. I, although 
but a boy, felt the responsibility of the family, 
and applied myself to business with unwavering 
assiduity. Friends, who knew and loved my 
father, assisted me, and to no one am I[ more 
largely indebted than to the elder Mr. Dinsmore. 
He is a good and generous man, who has, by an 
improper indulgence, reared a vicious and selfish 
son, who is fast bringing his grey hairs in 
sorrow to the grave. Was it you who, on a 
certain night, went to his house in great distress, 
and asked the loan of money?” 

“It was; yet I should not have told you.” 

**You will be surprised when I tell you that, 
at the request of Mr. Dinsmore, I followed you 
several squares, until I saw you get into a 
buggy and drive off.” 

‘*With my good friend, Dr. Hall, for it was on 
that sad night I made his acquaintance.”’ 

‘“*T thought you an imposter, and told Mr. 
Dinsmore so. He seemed satisfied it was 
so for a time; but when you returned the 
money, he was again unhappy, and tried io find 
you. I even made search for you after you 
came into the store.” 

‘«Prepossessed as I was against them, believ- 
ing they had destroyed my happiness, I could 
not look to them for kindness or justice.” 

Mr. Grey resumed: ‘‘Those sisters whom I 
had educated with care, and whom I anticipated 
again placing in their circle of society, were 
snatched, by cholera, in a few short hours from 
us, leaving our home a desolation. Their merry 
cheerful voices no longer resounded through the 
house. Ah! the ringing laugh of my youngest 
sister, as she flew to meet me when I returned 
weary from business, still haunts my memory 
with the vividness of yesterday’s events. She 
was too fair for earth, and God transplanted her 
to a purer sphere. She was angelic in her 
nature, and her Heavenly Father, as he often 
does, gave her a form that corresponded with it. 
Both my sisters were alike good; but the 
youngest was my pet—my plaything. My poor 
old mother bore this trial with the beautiful! 
resignation of a Christian, and now dwells with 
almost rapturous delight upon her re-union with 
their father and them. But I have remained 
too long—my mother will be anxious. Good 
night! We will talk again. I cannot give you 
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up. You are not tied to that villain. He has 
unloosed them. You can yet be mine.” 

‘‘Never, never!” said I emphatically. ‘+ Do 
not hope; for my vows were plighted before 
God. They are registered in Heaven; and I 
should despise myself were I capable of being 
false to them. It is hard to suffer wrong, but 
ah! much less than to be yourself guilty. Go— 
talk to me no more upon this subject; I feel it 
is wrong to permit it. Hope not that I shall 
ever change. As well think to lure from its 
course yonder planet, which now so brightly 
shines upon us,” said I, pointing to it from the 
door where we stood. 

**You still love your husband. Your heart 
does not plead for me, or you would not be thus 
inexorable.” 

‘*Perhaps I do—I cannot analyze my feelings. 
I once loved him with an infatuation that has 
been my ruin; it was a whirlwind which up- 
rooted every hope and joy of my life. A ruinous 
waste still remains, with but one green shrub 
blooming amid its desolation; that shrub is my 
child. Go, and learn to think of me as the wife of 
another. Life with one who has had such a fierce 
tornado pass over her heart could not be a happy 
one; the very remembrance of such sorrows 
will always create a sadness and gloom, which 
might darken, not only my life, but yours—even 
if I were at liberty to bestow myself upon you. 
You should seek the gay and happy; you are 
worthy such. Unnatural unions are never pros- 
perous. Farewell! We must separate.” 

I retired to my room, but not to sleep; emo- 
tions that I could not control overpowered me. 
I felt thankful that I had seen Mr. Grey in a 
different aspect from what he now appeared in; 
I might otherwise have formed an attachment 
that, in my situation, would have been guilty. 
I felt for him no warmer feeling than an ele- 
vated friendship; and I should place myself 
where this could not ripen into a warmer affec- 
tion. ‘‘Lead me not into temptation” was the 
silent prayer of my soul. 

A week had elapsed since Mr. Grey’s proposal. 
I had beenat my place every day, but he was 
not there. ‘‘ He was indisposed,” was his ex- 
cuse. I was anxious and uneasy. I felt my 
situation to be a delicate one, and determined 
to change it. After matere deliberation, I 
wrote, to this effect, to Mr. Grey. He again 
appointed a meeting at his house. I went, and 
was again ushered into that back parlor. Mrs. 
Grey received me even tenderly. She made 
room on the sofa, where she had been reclining, 
for meto sit. Tears came into my eyes, and I 
observed her’s was not dry. 

‘Have I done right?” I asked. 

**You have,” was the reply, ‘‘although I 
could wish it to be otherwise for his sake. God 





will reward you for a perseverence in it.” As 
she said this, Mr. Grey entered, his face was 
pale, and his frame agitated. I arose to meet 
him, he took my hand and gently led me back 
to the sofa, where, seating himself between his 
mother and myself, he observed : 

‘* Here is where I had hoped to dwell ; mother, 
can you not plead for me?” 

‘*T cannot, my son, do not ask me to plead with 
one to do a great wrong; which might, nay, 
would end in misery to you both. The path of 
duty, my children, is the only one to happiness. 
What has the world to give us in exchange for 
a consciousness of having done our duty? 
Joy is transient purchased at the price of self 
respect.” 

Oh! how I felt strengthened by these words. 
How I thanked her for the courage it gave me. 
I arose to my feet. ‘Mr. Grey, I respect your 
feelings, and honor your motives, but I cannot 
longer listen to them; it is unbecoming my situa- 
tion, and I request that the subject be forever 
dropped.” 

He arose, too, and paced the floor in long ra- 
pid strides. 

‘Is there, then, no hope. Has this been like 
all the anticipations of my life: a vision, that 
faded ere I had realized its brightness? Oh, is 
it a meteor, which flashed up a moment but to 
leave me bewildered, and plunged into a deeper, 
darker night.” 

I could not but deeply feel his disappoint- 
ment; but I was firm and unyielding in my de- 
termination to hear no more upon the subject. 
We then talked of business. I told him that he 
could perceive, at once, the delicacy of my situa- 
tion. He, without a moment’s hesitation, offered 
to sell me the fancy store. Need I dwell on all 
the preliminaries of sale, etc. It is sufficient 
that I became proprietor, although possessed of 
not much more than five hundred dollars capital, 
and went to work with an energy of purpose 
which few at my age have acquired. When I 
told my good friend, Dr. Hall, he looked wild 
with astonishment. 

‘‘Why, my dear Madam, you have ruined 
yourself. You are irretrievably in debt, and I 
fear Mr. Grey has placed you in that position 
through design.” 

‘¢ You wrong him, I know, in your suspicions, 
for he is all nobility and generosity; but he 
will gain no power over me, were he otherwise, 
for | intend soon, if perseverance will accomplish 
it, to be relieved from all indebtedness to any 
one. YetI shall ever be, and am willing to feel 
the obligation I am under for his kindness in 
placing me in my present situation, for it is one 
I have long desired.” 

‘‘You are warm in his praise,” observed the 
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doctor, looking deep into my eyes, whilst a little , 


playful sarcasm twinkled in his. 

**T have a right to be warm in praise of one,” 
said I, returning his look with one of confirmed 
innocence of what his remark implied, ‘‘ who 
has been so truly my friend.” 

‘< Well, well,” said the doctor, after keeping up 
the conversation long enough to decide that all was 
right on my part, at least, ‘I will do all I can to 
help sustain you, and that is no little, my dear 
friend, judging from the past.” 

I pursued business with energy, and it flowed 
in upon me rapidly. I had the cultivated tastes 
of a lady, and, also, that inherent love of pleas- 
ing which characterizes the sex. I soon made 
myself popular. It became the fashion to deal 
at my store, and when that is accomplished in a 
city, the road to fortune is almost sure. 

In less than three years I paid my last note to 
Mr. Grey, and felt an independence which I can- 
not describe. I could not resist the desire to 
pass Dr. Hall’s and show him the note. The old 
man’s joy was really as great as my own. 

‘*My dear Madam,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I begin 
to think you a wonderful woman, and that you 
will yet make a fortune.”’ 

I went home that night, a happier woman 
than I had been for years. I anticipated soon 
being able to place my family above want, and, 
although in the present construction of society, 
I could not elevate myself where a man could, 
for the talents which I manifested in business, 
and the success which attended me, only de- 
tracted from me; while it exalted him. The 
very name of business woman, with most per- 
sons, I knew, brought with its utterance a feel- 
ing of disgust for her character. But I had 
learned to brave all this, and set it aside as one 
of the false notions of the world, that would 
soon become extinct. Feelings of this kind 
should not damp the ardor of my pursuit. 

Mr. Grey and myself were friends, and he 
showed the most unabated interest in all my af- 
fairs. But he never renewed his offers of mar- 
riage. It was upon this ground alone, that I 
permitted the intimacy. So closely did he 
guard his actions, that I began to think he had 
conquered his desire for amore intimate con- 
nection. His mother treated me as a daughter, 
and when I went there, which I occasionally did, 
I felt strengthened in religion and virtue. The 
very atmosphere of her room seemed to inspire 
& feeling of devotion. She was very feeble, and 
I could see, every time I visited her, she grew 
more so. Often I sat and listened to the low 


accents of her voice, and gazed into eyes which 
age had not robbed of their brightness; but 
which seemed to ever beam with a more gentle 
and affectionate expression, as disease and death 
advanced. I felt that all needed change had 





passed, and although it had not come in the 
twinkling of an eye, yet long years of chasten- 
ing and affliction had surely done its work, and 
that she only waited transition into a heavenly 
world to be an angel. The graces of a Christian 
spirit shone vividly in her, like the tints which 
storm and frost gives to the green foliage of 
summer, ere it perishes forever from the earth. 

The transition came, attended by no suffering 
but the recollection that she should leave one 
being desolate. But she commended him to God, 
and died asking blessings upon him. After she 
was laid in her last resting place, Mr. Grey 
wound up his affairs and started to travel. It 
was with a grief I did not expect to feel, I bade 
him farewell; yet it was not strange, for he had 
been a friend, nay almost a brother, one in whom 
I had confiderice, whose advice was always at my 
service, and whose clear, discriminating mind 
never misled me. 

My business continued flourishing beyond my 
most sanguine expectations. If I invested in 
stocks, which I often did, after I had acquired 
more capital than I needed in trade, it was sure 
to double its value; indeed my pecuniary pros- 


| perity was a marvel to myself. Eight years only 


had I been in business, and had acquired a suffi- 
ciency to live handsomely without attending to 
my store; accordingly I sold out, putting my 
funds where they were constantly increasing in 
value. I bought a beautiful residence, and 
lived in ease and retirement; fully realizing my 
dream when [I first commenced my career. 
Aunt Winna was really superintendent of my 
household, and presided over its interests with 
a dignity of one in authority. It was a real joy 
to me to see her so happy. Good, faithful wo- 
man, I have seen many with more pretention, 
but seldom one within whose bosom beat a truer, 
or braver heart. 

I was sitting one evening alone, Winna and 
Anna had gone out, when the bell rang, and 
the servant brought me the card of Louis Dins- 
more. The card fell from my hand, and a death- 
like feeling came over me. It was some mo- 
ments ere I could speak. The servant stood 
looking at me with astonishment. 

‘Go tell him,” said I, as soon as I could 
speak, ‘‘that I do not wish to see him.” 

She went, but returned again with another 
card, upon which was written: ‘Will you 
not see a repentant husband, who longs to throw 
himself at your feet, and plead forgiveness for 
wrongs committed in thoughtless youth.” 

My hand trembled too much to attempt writ- 
ing, and I was unprepared to see him, I there- 
fore sent word again that I could not, nor would 
not receive him. The servant reported that he 
went away very angry; but he was gone, and 1 
breathed freely again, yet I was agitated. I 
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knew not how to act. The next day my excite- 
ment instead of abating only increased. All the 
strength I had been years in cultivating, seemed 
now to have deserted me. I had not recovered 
from the effects of his first visit, when he called 
again; but, fortunately, I was out riding with 
my friends, the Halls. The servant reported 
my absence, but he did not credit her, and in- 
sisted if he could not see me, he had a right to 
see Anna. This caused scandal in my house- 
hold, and Icould not endure it. Dr. Hall made 
inquiries concerning him, and ascertained that 
while abroad, he had, by gaming and extra- 
vagant living, nearly ruined his father, and 
it was probable his desire to see me was induced 
by the knowledge that I had accumulated a for- 
tune, which, in his present circumstances, might 
be a convenience to him. The doctor gave him 
credit for no higher motive. He had traced 
me from seeing the name Mrs. Cecele Vannier, 
accidentally, in a directory. 

Anna did not know that her fatherdived. She 
had avoided asking much in regard to him, for 
with the intuitive sense of a child, she early dis- 
covered the subject was a painful one tome. I 
now felt it necessary to disclose everything to 
her, keeping back all that was calculated, as 
much as possible, to give her a dislike or horror 
of her father. 

It was my own conviction, united with the ad- 
vice of my friend, that Ishould see my husband, 
and I was preparing my mind for the interview, 
when I received a note from him, saying he was 
ill, and entreating me to come. I answered I 
would, and: appointed an hour. Winna dressed 
me, for I was too much agitated to do anything 
myself. As she performed this task with care, 
my mind reviewed every event connected with 


my husband. When Winna had pinned my} 


mantle and tied my bonnet in the most approved 
style, she observed : 

‘¢There now, you look most as young, and 
quite as handsome, as when Massa Dinsmore 
brought us here. Miss Celee,” she continued, 
turning her large dark eyes inquiringly upon me, 
as though a thought had just entered her mind. 
‘* You don’t intend to live with that man? I can- 
not call him gentleman, tho’, to be sure he do 
look like one; do you? If I thought you did, 
old Winna would go back to her old home, and 
never see you or Anna again.” 

‘¢ Aunt Wiana, he may be a good man now.” 

‘¢ That he can never be, old Satan too deep in 
him for that.” 

Her face assumed an earnest, solemn expres- 
sion, as she endeavored to extort a promise that 
I never wouldlive with my husbandagain. The 
announcement that the carriage was at the door, 
prevented my giving the promise, and seating 
myself into it I drove off. My old nurse looked 


| deeply concerned, and would, I doubt not, have 
taken less pains with my toilet, had she dreamed 
of the possibility of my being united again to 
my husband. I was directed to the elder Mr. 
Dinsmore’s residence, and was soon there, and 
ushered into that hall where twelve years since 
I stood a trembling beggar. My limbs tottered 
as I ascended a flight of steps to my husband’s 
room. As I approached it I nerved myself for 
the interview. A servant opened the door, and 
I stood in the presence of my husband. 

Tonis Dinsmore was what the world called a 
handsome man. He was reclining on a lounge, 
dressed in an elegant morning gown, and em- 
broidered slippers. His room was magnificently 
furnished, and flowers of the most rare beauty 
and perfume, were blooming in its recesses; 
emitting upon the air, which was balmy as June, 
a fragrance that was not overpowering, but soft 
and light, calculated to steep the senses in a 
dreamy forgetfulness of all outward events. He 
had an exquisitely refined taste, which had been 
highly improved by foreign travel. He arose, as 
I entered the room, and, although a man of ele- 
gant address, was evidently embarrassed, as I 
stood there with a calmness he was unprepared 
for. My agitation, which was great before I 
saw him, had all vanished, and left only a 
strong fecling of contempt or pity. His wavering, 
unsettled countenance expressed nought save the 
indulged debauchee. With outstretched arms he 
approached me, as though he expected I would 
rush into his embrace ; but seeing I did not move 
he then extended his hand, but I stepped back, 
and merely bowed. 

‘*Cecele, my wife, can’this»be you? Ah! 
no,” he sighed, as he drew his features into a 
sorrowful expression, ‘‘ it is not.” 

‘*No,” said I, speaking for the first time, 
‘‘you say truly, lam not the young, uhsophis- 
ticated, loving wife, you deserted.” 

‘“‘Upbraid me as you like; I deserve it all.” 
said he, submissively. 

‘‘T came not here for that purpose, for if you 
have a conscience, not seared as with red-hot 
iron, it has done its work, and if it has not, 
words of mine will not affect it, nor do I know 
that I care it should.” 

I spoke as I felt, for I had imagined I re- 
tained some affection for him, but I now found 
it was not so, or this interview had erased it all. 

‘*Cecele,”’ he resumed, in the still submissive 
tone, ‘‘ you have ceased to love me.” 

‘‘T have,” said I, emphatically. 

He gave me a scrutinizing glance, as though 
he would read the truth of my assertion, which 
ended in a look of deep disappointment. 

‘You are not then constant, as I supposed,” 
said he, for he read in my face that what I said 
was true—that I no longer loved him. 
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© A woman is so constituted that a man must 
be her equal in strength of character, or she can 
not respect, much less love him. _ I could not 
help feeling, as I compared myself with Louis 
Dinsmore, elegant gentleman that he was, in all 
exterior accomplishments, that I was his supe- 
rior, and I almost, in that moment, thanked 
God for the trials that had developed my char- 
acter. His life had been one of ease and sensual 
gratification, and the beautiful gems of the soul 
which our Heavenly Father plants in every 
human mind and heart, had, from neglect and 
disuse, become dim—yea, almost extinct—and 
his countenance told the tale. Iwas fully im- 
pressed with the folly of so young a person 
marrying from mere infatuation. Yet it is pro- 
bable, if we had lived together, and our love had 
been mutual, our characters would have become 
sufficiently alike to have been at least contented. 

“T am disappointed, Cecele; I expected 
resentment, but not this cold indifference; for, 
despite my conduct, I have always loved you.” 

(My countenance alone expressed the contempt 
I felt for his assertion;) ‘‘and I came back to 
again take you to my heart, and, by kindness 
and affection, try to compensate for all the 
sorrows I have caused you. I called twice to see 
you, but was refused, not only seeing you, but 
our child.” He laid stress upon the word our. 
‘“‘[ had at last to feign sickness to decoy you 
here. It is true that I am so unhappy at your 
rejection of me that I am almost ill. Will you 
not,’’ said he, with great tenderness of manner, 
“forget the past, and try to love me as you 
once did?” 

As he said this he approached nearer to me, 
and made an effort to take my hand. I involun- 
tarily sprang from him; for the serpent, who 
has once stung us until the poison still rankles 
in our veins, we have reason to dread. ‘Live 
with you again? Can you ask me to once more 
lay my head upon your bosom, or seek protec- 
tion from an arm which once cast me forth 
upon a pitiless world when I was but a child, 
and loved you with all the ardor of a young and 
enthusiastic nature? No, never, never! You 
mistake my character. The poor tender plant 
which you transplanted from its own kindred soil 
and then rudely crushed, has grown, despite of 
care from you, until it is a stronger tree than 
you conceive; it is far too stoutly grown to 
bend to soft breezes; it must stand firmly or be 
broken to atoms.” His eye quailed as I said 
this. ‘I came here at your request, but I came 
to tell you plainly the relation we should forever 
sustain towards each other.” 

‘‘Our child,” he again murmured, ‘is most 
unhappily situated; I would gladly place her in 
her proper position, and be a father to her.” 

‘*What my child has never known she will 





never miss; and as to position in society, I have 
no ambition to place her where worth, educa- 
tion, and refinement, will not give her access. 
I cannot see that her interest will be advanced 
by her mother condescending to live with a 
husband who did not design to stand in that 
relation to her, and who felt himself outraged 
that the friend in whom he had confided to per- 
form a deception had a conscience which forbade 
the wicked act. I have not even given her your 
name. She owes you nothing, but an existence, 
which you tried to make a dishonor and a curse. 
I. would, for the sake of my child, .that this 
should not be made public, as such circum- 
stances reflect unpleasantly upon children; but 
I do not fear it, for you have a deeper interest 
in concealment than I have. Louis Dinsmore, 
we part, to meet as strangers, if we should ever 
be thrown accidentally together.” 

‘““Oh, God!” he exclaimed, with apparent 
anguish, ‘‘I am ruined! Can you not, Cecele, 
make allowances for me? I was young—reared, 
too, in indulgence—accustomed to the gratifica- 
tion of every wish. I loved you, but could not 
tie myself down to the cares of a family, as I 
knew my parents would expect if they knew I 
was married. I was admired and caressed by 
the world, and I could not forfeit all its pleasures 
and settle down into a quiet domestic life. I did 
not intend to desert you, although I knew not, 
until long afterwards, that you were my wife. 
Mr. N. wrote me in England, telling me of it 
My father, not knowing of my marriage, and 
being told I was living in an illicit connection 
with you, proposed to break it off by sending 
me to Europe. I could not resist the temptation 
to go and enjoy life. I often sent money to be 
given you, but no one could find you either 
here orin Mobile. Can you not let these circum- 
stances somewhat extenuate my conduct ?”’ 

“‘T will pity you that your love of pleasure 
and self-gratification was stronger than either 
your principles or affections; but it inspires me 
with no other emotion. I have remained long 
enough. We now, I trust, understand each other.” 
I turned to leave; he followed me. 

‘‘ You are determined, then?” 

‘*T am,” I replied. 

‘‘Then,” said he, his face reddening with 
passion, ‘‘I may pursue a course which may not 
add to your comfort, even if it disgraces me.” 

«You must do as you please. My course is 
fixed.”” And bidding him good morning, I drove 
home, somewhat relieved that the interview was 
over, yet not altogether at ease. My old nurse 
met me at the door with the question which she 
put as I was starting: 

‘You aint going to live with that man?” 

“IT am not, Winna. Make yourself easy on 
that subject.” 
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When I reflected in secret upon this interview 
with Louis Dinsmore, I felt it had not been 
characterized by that Christian spirit which it 
should have been, and I determined to see him 
once more, and show him that I had forgiven 
him, even as freely and perfectly as I hoped my 
Heavenly Father would me. 

I was making my arrangements to leave New 
York, and travel, when I received a message that 
my husband was perhaps dying. I flew to him, 
and found it even so. My heart rejoiced in the 
opportunity afforded me of extending that entire 
forgiveness which I had intended before leaving; 
had he died without it I should have always 
regretted it. I took Anna with me, and we 
remained during the rest of his life. He was 
truly penitent, and his last words were, ‘Oh, 
God! what I threw from me for the pleasures of 
a world which has now forsaken me; whilst you, 
whom I have injured beyond repair, now come 
to me, and administer comforts of which I am 
altogether undeserving.” 

For his parents’ sake I regretted his death; 
but had he lived, and been altogether changed, 
I do not believe I could ever have lived with 
him. We had become uncongenial; and my 
love, in the first place, was a wild infatuation, 
without the foundation of the only principle 
upon which a true affection is ever built, 
namely, respect and confidence. 

I was a heroine in New York for some time 
after the events of my marriage were made 
known; but I shrank from the notoriety, and 
resumed my preparations to travel. 

My husband’s parents urged me to take the 
name of Dinsmore, which I at last consented to 
do for the sake of my child. 

I had an uncle of my mother’s in England, 
and I determined to visit him. I went, and was 
received with open arms by this aged relative. 
Whilst there I made many interesting acquaint- 





ances; among the rest, an American gentleman. 
I was one day visiting the latter, when he came 
in, telling us he had invited a friend to dine 
with us, and that he was a gentleman of fine 
taste, and he wished everything to be in exceed- 
ingly good order. I was seated in the parlor, 
alone, reading, when he came in. He had 
reached the middle of the room ere I looked up, 
so absorbed was I in my book. A scream of joy 
and surprise broke from me as I raised my eyes 
and they fell full upon the stranger, for it was 
my old, my long tried friend, Mr. Grey. 

‘“Why, how is this?” said our friend. ‘1 
thought you despised the very name of Dins- 
more.” Mr. Grey looked doubtfully and sorrow- 
fully at me, but I put my finger on my lip to 
warn him to silence. 

Need I dwell longer here? Mr. Grey soon 
heard my history; and, after being gone two 
years, I returned, not Mrs. Dinsmore, but Mrs. 
Grey. You, my friend, know the rest. You 
have often admired the friendship that has 
existed between myself and Dr. Hall and wife— 
now you know its origin. You also know what 
a pet my little Anna is with her grandparents, 
although they do object to my manner of edu- 
cating her, for I am giving her the commercial 
acquirements necessary for a woman of business. 
They fear she will be too masculine, but I do 
not, for I cannot believe that education or busi- 
ness pursuits ever changes the nature of a true 
woman. Her instincts are different and distinct 
from mans, and, by cultivating her strength of 
character, are only brought out in bolder relief, 
and she rendered capable of practising the 
duties for which Heaven designed her, whether 
that be merely rearing her children, or, if there 
be a necessity for it, of providing, in an honor- 
able way, the means of subsistence. You also 
know that Aunt Winna now rocks a little boy 
that has put Anna’s nose out of joint. 





FANNY. 


BY DAVID L. ROATH. 


Iam coming, Fanny dearest, 
When the shades of evening fall, 

I would have thee ever nearest 
To my loving heart of all! 

I would give thee every treasure 
That the world has to bestow, 

I would strew thy way with pleasure, 
Such as angels only know! 


With thy sweetest smiles shed o’er me, 
And thy white arm ’neath my head, 
Could there be ought seen before me 
That wovld bring a moment’s dread? 
I would closer cling unto thee 
As the storm-clouds gather’d near— 
I would know thee as I knew thee, 
When the sky above was clear! 





Iam thinking—ever thinking, 
Of the hour when first we met— 
Of the love that knows no shrinking, 
But is brighter burning yet ! 
In my heart of faith unshaken, 
There is no voice heard but thine— 
Oh, I would ne’er awaken 
From this pleasant dream of mine! 


I am coming, Fanny fairest ! 
And I'll nestle by thy side ; 

I will sing thee songs the rarest 
As I gaze on thee in pride: 

I will tell thee how I miss thee 
In the long and weary day, 

And a thousand times I’ll kiss thee 
Ere from thee I turn away! 
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(Tue following sketch of Parisian manners | 


dilemma, and start into the crowd with you. 


and fashions, by a lively French writer, contains | Come, waltz with me. Give me your arm—not 


some satirical hints which may be found appli- 
cable to society in particular localities of our 
own country. As a general rule, however, 
American mothers are entirely guiltless of the 
charge of frivolity. The artist’s strictures on 
the application of the principles of taste to dress 
are deserving of attention.—Ep.) 

‘Who is that large woman dancing yonder?” 
asked I of the Parisian who piloted me for the 
first time across a ball-room. 

‘It is my aunt,” said he, ‘‘a very gay, very 
young, and, as you see by her diamonds, a very 
rich person.” 

‘‘Very rich, very gay—that may be,” thought 
I, ‘but very young—that cannot be.” I looked 
at her in astonishment, and not being able to 
discover any trace of youth, I risked asking the 
number of her years. 

‘«That is a simple question,” answered Arthur, 
laughing at my simplicity. ‘I am my aunt’s 
heir, my dear fellow, and I do not tell her age,” 
and, seeing that I did not understand him, he 
added, ‘‘I don’t want to be disinherited. But 
come, let me introduce you to my mother; she 
was formerly very intimate with your mother, 
and will be pleased to see you.” 

I followed Arthur, and near a bush of japoni- 
cas we found two young persons seated in the 
midst of a group of male butterflies, more or 
less light. Arthur introduced me to the young- 
est, at least to her who at the first glance 
appeared such to me; for she was the best 
dressed, the most coquettish, the most manner- 
ish, and the most courted, of the two. I was 
still dizzy, from the lights and music, from my 
debut in the world of the capital, and from the 
fear of seeming awkward and provincial; and I 
was so to an amusing degree, for I did not hear 
the introductory compliment uttered by Arthur 
as he pushed me by the shoulders towards this 
dazzling lady, and I remained at least five 
minutes before I could recover from the pro- 
voking and arch look which she gave me with 
her handsome black eyes. She spoke to me, 
questioned me, and I answered at random, not 
being able to appear calm. At last I succeeded 
in comprehending that she asked me if I did not 
dance, and as I said no—‘‘He dances as well as 
anybody,” was Arthur’s interruption, ‘but he 
does not like to start.” 

‘Bah! il n’est que le premier pas qui coute,” 
answered the lady; ‘‘you must conquer this 
timidity. I wager that you do not dare to ask 
anybody. Well, I will help you out of this 
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that way—put your arm around me, so—not 
stifly—don’t tumble my lace—that’s right. You 
will form your manners. Wait for the starting 
note; follow my movements. Now, let us start.” 

And she bore me off into the whirl, as light 
herself as a sylph, as bold as a soldier, invul- 
nerable in the midst of jolts from the dancers, 
like a citadel under a cannonade. 

I made the steps, and turned on my heels, at 
first, as if in a dream; all my pre-occupation 
was caused by a devout wish that I might not 
fall with my partner, nor tumble her laces, nor 
miss a step. Little by little, seeing that I 
danced as well as anybody, that is that the 
Parisians all waltzed as badly as I did, I calmed 
myself and became collected; I even ventured 
to look at the lady whom I held in my arms, 
and perceived that this brilliant doll, whose 
corsets were a little too tight, and who was a 
little out of breath, was growing uglier every 
moment, at each turn in the waltz. Her début 
had been brilliant, but she could not bear 
fatigue; her eyes grew hollow, her complexion 
spotted, and, since it must be said, she seemed 
to me less and less young and light. I had 
some difficulty in leading her back to her seat; 
and when I wished to address to her some 
agreeable words for not having abandoned me 
for a ninny in the midst of the dance. I only 
found words so cold and awkwardly respectful 
that she did not seem to hear them. 

‘Ah ca!” said I to my friend Arthur, ‘‘ who 
is that lady whom I just waltzed with ?” 

‘“‘That’s a pretty question. Have you lost 
your reason? I just introduced you to her.” 

‘‘That gave me no information.” 

‘‘Oh! absent-minded individual! It was my 
mother,” said he, out of patience. 

‘‘Your mother!” repeated I, in consternation 
at my own foolishness, ‘‘ Pardon! I thought it 
was your sister.” 

‘“‘Charming! He took my mother for my 
sister! My dear boy, don’t, by making these 
mistakes, end by paying the young people the 
compliment of Thomas Diafoirus.” 

‘Your mother!” repeated I, without paying 
any attention to his mockery. ‘‘She dances well. 
How old is she?” 

‘* Ah, encore! that is too much! You will be 
chased out of every place if you persist in know- 
ing women’s ages.” 

‘‘But this is a simple compliment, at which 
Madame, your mother, ought not to be offended, 
for, from her dress, her figure, her vivacity, I 
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took her for a young person, and I cannot per- 
suade myself that she is old enough to be your 
mother.” 

**Good!” said Arthur, laughing. ‘‘ You pro- 
vincial people understand how to procure for- 
giveness for your mistakes, Don’t be too gallant 
to my mother, I advise you. She is fond of 
raillery; and, besides, it would be the worst 
taste imaginable to seem surprised that a mother 
is dancing still. Look—see—are not all the 
mothers dancing? It is an innocent amusement, 
suited to their years.” 

‘‘The women marry very young, then, here, 
as they have such tall children?” 

‘*No younger than elsewhere. But abandon 
that fixed idea, my boy, and know that after 
thirty, the women of Paris have no fixed age, 
because they no longer grow old. It is the 
rudest thing imaginable to try to find out, as 
you do, the number of their years. If I were to 
tell you, now, that I don’t know my mother’s 
age ” 

‘I shouldn’t believe you.” 

Nevertheless, I do not know it. Iam too 
well born and too well brought up as a son and 
citizen, ever to have asked her such a question.” 

I went from one surprise to another. 1 ap- 
proached the sister, and I persisted in thinking 
that at the first glance she seemed less youthful 
than her mother, She was a girl of about twenty- 
five years of age, whom it had been forgotten to 
marry and who was sulky for that reason. She 
was badly dressed, either because she had no 
taste, or because the necessary outlay was not 
made on her toilet. In either case her mother 
had done her a serious wrong ; that of not making 
her of consequence. She was not coquettish, 
perhaps from a spirit of reaction against the 
frivolous manner of her mother. She was not 
noticed or invited to dance. Her aunt—the fat 
aunt from whom Arthur expected to inherit pro- 
perty, and who danced with a sort of frenzy--came 
from time to time to sit beside her as chaperéne, 
when her mother danced, and impatient to dance 
herself, brought her some recruits to pay her at- 
tention. I was soon selected to fill this office; I 
acquitted myself with more voluntary resignation 
than the others. This girl was not at all ugly, 
she was only awkward and cold. However, she 
took courage and showed animation in conversing 
with me. She told me, at last, that balls tired 
her and that society was her detestation. I com- 
prehended that she came thither to accompany 
her mothér, and that the rolé of mother was played 
by her towards the author of her existence. She 
was condemned to serve asa pretext. The father 
of Arthur, who had the tastes of age which time 
had led him to contract, submitted to running 
about here and there, or remained alone at the 
fireside, when Madame would say to him: ‘‘When 








one has a daughter to marry, she must be taken 
to balls.”” Meanwhile the daughter did not marry. 
The father yawned and the mother danced. 

I danced several times with this poor young 
lady. At a country ball this would have com- 
promised her, and her parents would have lec- 
tured me for it; but at Paris, far from that. I 
was the better liked for it, and the young lady 
did not put on that pretty little prudish air, 
which begins in a little town every sentimental 
romance between young people. This gave me the 
right to seat myself then beside her, and to talk 
with her while the two matrons exchanged silly 
talk and mincing coquetries with their adorers. 

Our conversation, on the other hand, was any- 
thing but trifling; Miss Emma had judgment, too 
much judgment; it made her malicious; although 
her disposition was not gay, my simplicity inspired 
her with confidence. She began to instruct me 
concerning the subject of my surprise ever since 
the commencement of the ball; and without my 
risking many questions, she was a more accommo- 
dating cicerone than her brother. 

“You are astonished to see my fat aunt 
whirling about so gayly,’’ said she to me, ‘‘ that 
is nothing, she is only forty-five; quite a young 
lady. Her embonpoint afflicts her because it 
makes her look old—my mother is much better 
preserved—is she not? Nevertheless, I have an 
elder sister who has children, and mamma has 
been a grandmother for some years. I do not 
know her age exactly, but supposing she was 
married very young, I am sure she is at the very 
least fifty years old.” 

‘It is wonderful!” exclaimed I. ‘‘ Ah, me! 
when I compare my poor mother, with her large 
caps, her large slippers, her great knitting needles 
and spectacles, with the numbers of ladies whom 
I see here of the same age, but in short sleeves, 
satin slippers, flowers in their hair and young 
men on their arm, I think I am in a dream.” 

‘‘Perhaps it is a night-mare,” said the mali- 
cious Emma. ‘‘ My mother was so prodigiously 
beautiful that she seems to have preserved the 
right of always appearing so. But my aunt is 
less excusable for wearing so low-necked a dress 
and showing everybody what a distressing amount 
of fat she has accumulated.” 

I turned involuntarily, for I found that I was, 
unknown to myself, pushing against a mass of 
fat so voluminous that I was obliged to look 
afterwards at the florid face of the aunt to con- 
vince myself that so much fat really belonged to 
one person. This excess of health really fright- 
ened me, and Miss Emma noticed my paleness. 

‘¢ That is nothing,” said she, smiling, (and the 
pleasure of raillery made her eyes sparkle as 
tenderer feelings had never caused them to do.) 
‘¢ Look before you count the young girls and the 
pretty women. Count the faded women, the ugly 
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women, who are of no age at all—and complete 
the account with the old women, the deformed, 
or if you will, the mothers, the grandmothers, 
the great-aunts—and you will see that the ma- 
jority at balls, the predominant number in the 
world, consists of the ugly and decrepid.” 

‘‘Oh! I really have the night mare!” cried I. 
‘*‘ And what scandalizes me the most is the insane 
luxury of toilet displayed on these withered 
phantoms. Never did ugliness seem to me so 
repulsive as now; until nowI pitied it. I had 
even a sort of commiserating respect for it. A 
woman without youth or beauty, is something 
which one must try to esteem so as in a manner to 
make her some compensation. But this decorated 
age, this arrogant ugliness, these wrinkles which 
grimace in order to smile enchantingly; these 
hoary and superannuated odalisques who crush 
their slight attendant cavaliers; these skeletons 
covered with diamonds, who seem to creak as 
if they were going to fall into dust; this false 
hair; these false teeth; these false figures, all 
these false charms and false airs are horrible to 
see, it is the dance of death!” 

An old family friend of Arthur’s had approach- 
ed us, and he heard my last words. He was a 
painter somewhat distinguished, and man of 
mind. ‘‘ Young man,” said he to me, seating 


himself near us, ‘‘ your indignation pleases me, 


although it does not soothe my own. Are you 
a poet? Are you an artist? Ah! if you are 
either, what brings you here? Fly! for you 
may perhaps become accustomed to this abomi- 
nable overthrow of the laws of nature. The first 
law of nature is harmony. Harmony is beauty. 
Yes, beauty is everywhere, when it stays in its 
place and does not seek to depart from natural 
proprieties. Age too, is beautiful, when it does 
not attempt youth and caricature it. What can 
be more august than the noble bald-head of a 
calm and worthy old man? Look at old fops in 
wigs, and know that if I could dress and arrange 
their hair according to true taste, and accustom 
them to a natural expression, I could make them 
fine models. Such as you see them there, they 
are hideous caricatures. Alas! whither has taste 
fled? Where is the true idea of true rules? 
Where is simple good sense? I do not speak 
alone of the costume of our time; that of the 
men is the gloomiest, the most ridiculous, unbe- 
coming and inconvenient in the world. This 
black is a mourning garb which saddens the 
heart. 

The dress of the woman is fortunate and might 
be beautiful at the present time ; but few women 
have the gift of knowing what becomes them. 
Look, you can scarcely count three in forty who 
are properly dressed, and who know how to turn 
to advantage what fashion admits of. The taste 
for the costly replaces the taste for the beautiful 





with most of those present. It is as in all the 
arts and all the systems of ornamentation. That 
which prevails at present is the costly for rich 
prodigals; the showy for the rich who are avari- 
cious; the simple and beautiful for no one! 
Why? Have not our Parisian women before their 
eyes here monstrous types, which should inspire 
them with a horror for the ugly?” 

‘“‘Oh! those old English women, loaded with 
feathers and diamonds,” cried I, ‘‘ those horses 
of the Apocalypse so fantastically harnessed ?”’ 

‘You may talk about them if you choose,” 
said the artist. ‘*‘ As for meI have the gift of 
not perceiving them. When I presume that they 
are near, by an effort of my will I render them 
invisible.” 

‘* Really!” said Miss Emma, laughing; ‘oh! 
it is impossible for you not to see the colossal 
Lady Peon. She is walking over you now, and 
if you do not see her you must feel the weight of 
her gigantic person. Five-feet and a half high, 
six feet in circumference, a hearse plume on her 
head; laces about her worth three thousand 
francs an ell, and which have grown yellow upon 
three generations of dowagers ; a corsage in the 
shape of a watch-box; teeth which descend to 
her chin—a grey beard on her chin—and to 
harmonize with all, a pretty little wig of a light 
blood color, with little curls 2 enfant! Look! 
you had better look! she is the pearl of the 
three kingdoms !” 

‘* My imagination is excited by this portrait,” 
replied the painter, turning away his head, ‘ but 
imagination cannot create anything so ugly as 
certain realities; therefore, though this lady 
should walk over my prostrate body, I shall not 
look at her.” 

‘‘You were saying, however, that nature created 
nothing ugly,” remarked I. 

‘‘Nature has made nothing so ugly, but that 
art can embellish it or make it still uglier; it 
depends upon the artist. Every human being is 
the artist of his or her own individuality, mor- 
ally and physically. Good or evil is made of the 
nature bestowed according as the person is in the 
false or the true light. Why are so many women, 
and even men, affected? Because they have 
false notions of themselves. I said that the beau- 
tiful was harmony, and that, as harmony pre- 
sides in the homes of nature, the beautiful is in 
nature. When we trouble this natural harmony, 
we produce the ugly and nature seems then to 
second us; so does she persist in maintaining 
that which is her rule, and that which produces 
the contrast. We accuse nature, while it is our- 
selves who are senseless and lawless. Do you 
understand, Miss?” 

‘*This is a little too abstract for me,” an- 
swered Emma. ‘I confess it.” 

‘‘T will explain myself by an example,” said. 
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the artist, ‘‘by the example itself which caused 
our reflections on this subject. I told you in the 
beginning there is nothing ugly in nature. Let 
us take human nature and confine ourselves to 
a single fact. It is agreed to say, it is horrible 
to grow old, because old age is ugly. Conse- 
quently women have their grey hairs pulled out 
or else they dye them; they paint to hide their 
wrinkles, or «i all events they seek in the deceit- 
ful reflection of brilliant stuffs to cast a brilliancy 
on a discolored face. Not to make a long enu- 
meration of the artifices of the toilet, I will stop 
here, and will say that in trying to make the 
traces of age disappear, they are rendered more 
fixed and implacable. Nature persists, old age 
gets angry, the forehead is more wrinkled, the 
face more angular under the false hair, of which 
the borrowed shade is discordant with the real 
and ineffaceable age. The fresh and lively colors 
of stuff, flowers, diamonds, against the complex- 
ion—all of which shines and attracts the eye— 
withers so much the more what is already with- 
ered. And then, besides the physical effect, the 
thoughts cannot ignore the impression received by 
the eyes. Our judgment is shocked at this 
anomaly. ‘Why,’ say we instinctively, ‘is this 
struggle against the divine laws? Why decorate 
their bodies as if the sight of them could inspire 
pleasure? Why are persons not satisfied with 
the majesty of age and the respect it awakens ? 
Flowers upon these bald or snowy heads! What 
wrong! What profanation !’ 
** Well! this horror which painted age, spreads 
around itself, would give place to more flattering 
and softer feelings if it did not endeavor to trans- 
gress the laws of nature. There is a toilet, a 
dress for the old of both sexes. See certain por- 
traits by the old masters, certain men with white 
beards by Rembrandt; certain matrons by Van 
Dyke, with their long silken or velvet corsage, 
their white coifs, their ruffs, their austere stom- 
achers, their grand and noble foreheads, uncover- 
ed and imposing, their long venerable hands, 
their rich and heavy chaplets—those jewels 
which heighten the dress of ceremony without 
taking away its rigid aspect. I donot mean that 
persons should become eccentric by copying ser- 
vilely the fashions of by-gone times. All pre- 
tension to originality would be unbecoming to old 
age. But wise manners and logical habits would 
spread in society analogous customs, and soon 
public good sense would create a costume for 
each age of life, instead of creating one to distin- 
guish classes, as has been done too long. Let 
them charge me with inventing one for old men, 
me who am an old man myself, and you will see 
that I will render handsome many of these per- 
sons who only serve at present as types of carica- 
ture. And I, first of all, who am obliged, under 


pain of being singular and of wounding the con- ' 





ventional forms of society, to wear a cut-away 
coat, a pair of pumps which pinch my feet, a 
cravat which goes against the acute angle of my 
chin, and a shirt-collar which puckers up all my 
wrinkles in a heap; you would see me in a beau- 
tiful black robe or an ample and dignified cloak, 
with a venerable beard, slippers furred, or furred 
boots—a complete dress suited to my natural 
air, to the heaviness of my walk—to my need of 
ease and gravity. And then, my dear Emma, 
you would perhaps say: ‘That is a handsome 
old man,’ instead of which you are forced to say, 
seeing me in a dress like my grandson’s, ‘Oh! 
the ugly old fool!’” 

‘‘T think you are too severe with regard to 
yourself and others,” said Emma, after laughing 
at his amiable conversation. ‘Think what a 
revolution, what fury would be caused among 
the women, if they were obliged to tell their 
exact age by taking, at fifty years, the costume 
of octogenarians ?” 

‘‘That would make them look younger, I assure 
you,” answered the artist, ‘‘ besides, a different 
costume might be invented for every twenty 
years of a life-time. Let me tell you, in passing 
that, women make a silly calculation in hiding 
mysteriously the date of their birth. When the 
time is fairly proved by some indiscreet remark 
—/(always inevitable) showing that a lie has been 
told on that point—if only for the sake of appear- 
ing a year younger, the malignity of people re- 
pays you fully.” ‘Oh, yes! thirty!” ‘* Nearer 
forty.” ‘She looks fifty,” says another. And 
some wit will add, ‘‘ or a hundred !”’ or ‘* how can 
the age of a woman be known who is so skilful 
in disguises? It seems to me that if I were 
a woman, I should be better pleased at appear- 
ing very well preserved at forty years, than very 
much faded at thirty. I know that when I hear 
of a woman, that she conceals her age, I always 
suppose her old, and very old!” 


‘In that, I think with you,” said I, in my turn, 


‘¢ but tell me some more about your costumes, 
You would not change the present dress of young 
persons ?” 

‘‘T ask your pardon,” said he, ‘‘I think it 
much too simple in comparison with that of 
their mothers, which is so luxurious; it is dis- 
gustingly mean. I think, for instance, that 
Emma’s dress is that of a child, and I think that 
from her fifteenth year she should have been 
better dressed than she is now. Do they want 
to make her younger already? There is no 
need of that. ‘It is custom,’ people say; ‘it is 
le bon gout; simplicity is united to the modesty 
of youth.’ Well and good. Is it not suited, 
too, to maternal dignity? Then people say to 
young persons, to console them, ‘ We need art— 
we old ones; you are adorned with your natural 
graces.’ Strange example—strange profession 
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of modesty and morality! and what a contra- 
diction in the eye of an artist! Here is a 
matron dazzlingly garbed, and her daughter, 
beautiful and charming, in a dress suited to her 
conformation—almost a nun’s dress. And for 
whom are these flowers and diamonds, rich 
stuffs, and all the treasures of art and nature, if 
not to adorn beauty? If you praise simple and 
modest chastity of taste, is it not suited to 
maidens? Why do you deprive yourself of the 
only charm which could embellish you? You 
wish to appear young, and you only appear 
immodest. Strange calculation—insoluble pro- 
blem! ‘Woman,’ say some bold women, ‘must, 
then, be like the flower, which displays its 
bosom the more the nearer its bloom is to its 





end,’ But they do not reflect that woman does 
not pass from the death of her beauty to actual 
death. She has the happiness of preserving 
within her mind, after the loss of her brilliancy, 
a more durable perfume than that of the rose.”’ 

The ball was over. The mother and aunt of 
Emma remained unti] the last. They became 
gayer and bolder, while fatigue and excitement 
made them look uglier and uglier, Emma was 
in a good humor at the anathemas which she 
had heard launched against their folly. The 
old artist left. She still talked with me, and 
became so bitter and vindictive in her speech 
that I left her in deep sadness, ‘‘ Bad mothers 
make bad daughters, Is this the world?” said 
I to myself. 
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NOW AND THEN. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY, 


Lone time I wandered in a dismal void; 

Dark places were about me, and the night 

Of utter blackness shadowed everything. 

Voices that made me shudder filled mine ear, 

And echoed, with a sad and hopeless sound 

Along the gloomy corridors that were 

Around me. Phantoms, hideous and dread, 

And grisly spectres, breathing lurid fire, 

Were gliding past me, and their baleful eyes 
Burnt into my cold heart, and filled it with a flame 
That made me mad, and brought before my sight 
Such images as fiends have never seen. 

The sole companions that were with me then, 
Were demons that the frenzied soul creates, 

And dark tho’ts, blacker than the night’s dun pall. 
Nought but a world of darkness was without ; 
Nought but a world of darkness was within. 

I groped in utter hopelessness, and searched 

For light to penetrate the fearful gloom. 

And when I found it not I shrieked and cursed, 
And e’en blasphemed the mighty name of God! 
And execrated him, that he had placed 

Me in a world of unillumined night. 

And dark despair convulsed my shrieking soul, 
And filled me with an agony so keen, 

That I fell prostrate on the passive earth, 

And prayed for rocks to crush me in their fall. 

A pitying angel, by compassion moved, 

Stooped down from his high home among the stars, 








To sooth the utter misery I felt. a 
He took me by the hand and bade me rise: 
0! bliss ineffable! The murky gloom 

Had disappeared, and light pervaded all 

That met the wand’ring vision of my eye. 

No solemn voices now, but heavenly tones 

That made each fibre of my heart to thrill 

With bliss ecstatic and divinest joy. 

Music, sweet as the tone of cherubim, 

Or angels choiring hymns of heavenly praise, 
Made the bright fields, and dewy air resound 

With strains so soft they made the spirit melt 

With holy rapture, and the earth was [ulled 

With sounds of never tiring melody. 

The phantoms had all flown, and in their stead 

I saw angelic spirits, pointing me 

To Edens of delight and endless bliss. 

They wove them wreaths of fairer, sweeter flowers 
Than ever bloomed upon this lower world, 

And interwove among them bliss and joy— 

Then cast them at my feet, or twined them round 
My beating heart and pleasure-beaming brow. 

0! angel tongue could not be eloquent 

Enough to give an utterance to thoughts, 

That held me in their magical embrace, 

And made my heart the home of seraphim ; 
Descended from the golden courts of heaven. 

No gloom remained—light beamed from every thing, 
The angel’s name that pitied me was Love. 
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THINE AND MINE. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Hopes have budded and then withered 
E’er they opened into bloom, 
Like the early flowers that perish 
*Mid their sweetness and perfume; 
And around Affection’s garland, 
Clings the mournful cypress vine ; 
Wrecks of earthly hopes and dreamings, 
Withered flowers, are thine and mine. 





Faith, all rosy as the sunlight, 
Gives us hope that cannot die; 

And its light around our pathway 
Sheds a radiance constantly. 

Looking unto rest eternal, 
Rest in love that is divine— 

All our earthly dreams forgotten, 
Heaven and peace are thine and mine. 
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ALPHONSO AND LUCBETIA. 


LUCRETIA BORGIA. 


A TALE FROM THE OPERA, 


os 


Ir was a festival at Venice—beautiful Venice, 
the Sea-Bride, 


fresh from ocean, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers. 


The Grimani palace was brilliantly illuminated, 
and all was gay, was bright, was festal, within 
and without. Along the terraces strolled the 
masked revellers, and sounds of song broke upon 
the ear of midnight from passing gondolas upon 
the moon-lit canal of Giudecca. 

‘*‘ Beautiful, beautiful Venice!” ‘‘The day- 


light of other skies is less lovely than her mid- 
34 


night!” ‘*We follow the senator Grimani, in his 
progress to Ferrara to-morrow, but shall we find 
such blest delight, such mirthfulness, such bright- 
ness, on the borders of the Po, I wonder?” Thus 
spoke among themselves a band of light-hearted 
revellers, Orsini, Petrucci, Vitellozzo, Liverotto. 
Gennaro, one of the band, but more tired than 
the rest, lay down upon a seat apart, and rested 
his weary limbs. 

Challenged, as it were, to speak in Ferrara’s 
‘ behalf, Gubetta came eagerly forward. There 


| was something sinister in his looks, and thongh 
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he was with the band, he seemed scarcely of them 
as he spoke. ‘‘Who doubts the glories of Fer- 
rara, my friends? Alphonso d’Este is no nig- 
gard and no churl, and then, Lucretia Borgia—” 

‘¢ Hush, hush!” exclaimed Orsini, with uplift- 


ed finger. ‘‘Speak not her name, rash man!” 


‘* Thrice execrated name!” cried one. 

‘“‘The Borgia! I detest, abhor her!” said 
another, in a whisper of smothered hate. 

A universal burst of execration here, smoth- 
ered individual voices; and Gubetta found he 
had said too much for his company, whatever 
might have been his object. When the hubbub 
had a little subsided, Orsini, with one finger at 
his lips, summoned his friends around him, and 
prepared to tell them a story of some sort. The 
bustle and noise had aroused Gennaro, who 
showed that he knew Orsini’s story-telling pro- 
pensities by interrupting him. 

‘‘T wish you would leave off your prating 
tricks, Orsini! Leave the Borgia alone, and mind 
your own business.”” This was spoken, not an- 
grily, but with the kindly freedom of a friend 
who could take liberties. But the desire of the 
others to hear Orsini’s story, whatever it might 
be—and, in truth, it was of no great moment— 
would not be disappointed, and Gennaro was bid- 
den to keep quiet. He obeyed with a growl, and 
settled himself to sleep ina corner. Probably 
he had heard the same tale many times from his 
friend Orsini, delivered to different audiences. 

‘‘It chanced,” said Orsini, ‘‘ that during the 
memorable and fatal war of the Rimini, I got 
dangerously wounded. When nearly lifeless and 
quite prostrate on the ground, Gennaro came to 
my relief, gave mie his horse, conveyed me to 
a place of safety in a wood, and tended me like 
a brother ——” - 

‘‘We know Gennaro’s goodness, we know it 
well!” exclaimed all the band with one voice. 

‘‘There we swore to live and die together. 
And we had no sooner uttered the oath than an 
aged man of giant mould and stature, dressed in 
funeral black, stepped ferth from the darkness of 
the forest, and in a deep, sepulehral voice, con- 
firmed the last words of our oath—‘ Well said, 
brave youths! ye shail die together! But fly 
the Borgia, the hateful Lucretia. For where 
Lucretia is, there is death.’ Then the old 
soothsayer disappeared, and the night wind aw- 
faily repeated the dreaded name of Lucretia 
thriee in my ears. Friends, I am not supersti- 
tious; but I cannot forget that moment, and 
whenever I hear the name of Lucretia, it is re- 
produced in all its horrors by memory. Tut! 
Gennaro mine! thou sleepest peacefully, while I 
am yielding to these vague fantasies. Lucretia 
eannot harm us in Venice. The Lion of our re- 
public guards us well. Let us leave Gennaro to 
sleep it out, and proceed to tha dance!” 





Gennaro still slumbered peacefully in the ab- 
sence of his friends. From a passing gondola 
stepped forth a masked lady; at the same instant 
Gubetta loitered back to the spot. The lady 
seemed entranced in gazing at Gennaro; and 
clasping her hands, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, tranquil re- 
pose! oh, blessed, stingless sleep! Sleep ever 
thus, for ever! and never may the torment of 
nights be like mine--Ha! itis thou?” She started. 

‘Yes, itisI,” replied Gubetta. ‘‘ But I trem- 
ble for you in Venice. You cannot be harmed, 
but you may be insulted.” . 

‘*Ah me! I was not born for such afate. All 
menabhor me. Oh, that I could but live so that 
the past should be forgotten—that I might see 
the response of pity and of love from one human 
bosom! Oh, Gubetta, I would give all my gran- 
deur for one hour of love, of sympathy! Thou 
seest this youthful sleeper, Gubetta?” 

‘‘Lady, Isee him. For days I have closely 
followed his footsteps under a feigned name. In 
vain I have sought to learn the secret which 
draws thee from Ferrara to Venice thus; I would” 

** Hush,” said the masked lady with a gesture 
of impatience; ‘‘how should’st thou know it? 
Leave me with him.” And Gubetta, like one 
accustomed to obey her, retired, while two men, 
also in masks, approached with the stealthy steps 
of spies. 

Once more alone, as sbe fancied, the masked 
lady gave way to her emotions, with all the pas- 
sion of her clime andcentury. Bending over the 
sleeping youth, she called him by the fondest 
names, and gazed on him long, in a passion of 
admiration or of love. ‘‘Oh, beautiful one! Oh, 
noble, open face! At last I see him, and my 
soul overflows at my eyes. Yet, if he should 
awake, spare me, kind Heaven, spare me the 
pang of his contempt! Dare I, indeed, awake 
him? No, no, I dare not! My eyes are blind 
with tears; I cannot see him. I must look on 
him again, or perish!” 

Turning her head away, the lady removed her 
mask. That glorious face of imperious, yet all 
womanly beauty, those dreamy, yet gleaming 
eyes, that dazzling golden hair, can belong to 
none but Lucretia Borgia! The sleeper did not 
rouse; but the spies had seen her face, and now 
whispered together in ominous accents, 

‘‘Seest thou? It is she!” 

‘‘TIn truth, and in truth, no other!” 

‘Who is this stripling, after all?” 

‘*Only an adventurer; homeless, fatherless, 
but a brave soldier.” 

‘‘T am using all my arts to entice him to 
Ferrara.” 

‘¢ To-morrow, at dawn, he departs in the diplo 
matic cortége of Grimani.” 

“‘It is enough. Let us stand aside.” 

Meanwhile Lucretia, overcome by an uncon- 
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trollable impulse, approached the slumbering 
Gennaro, and snatching his hand, kissed it wildly. 
The sleeper awoke, and held her fast, in spite of 
her struggles and cries. 

“«Great Heaven! let me go!” she exclaimed ; 
but Gennaro, dazzled with her beauty, detained 
her with a passionate clasp. 

**No, no, most irresistible signera! By my 
faith, you go not yet! Let me look on you again. 
Beautiful creature that you are! Every human 
heart must love you!’”’ Lucretia shuddered. 

‘Love me? Is it possible that one, that you— 
Oh, tell me that you love me, and I care for no 
more !”” 

‘‘Love you, dear lady? Aye, as much as I 
may, I love you.” 

Lucretia, trembling with strong emotion, list- 
ened and hesitated, with an expression of inquiry 
on her face which did not escape Gennaro. ‘44s 
much as I may, I love you!” Mysterious words, 
of which she would fain know the meaning, if 
possible. She lingered. 

‘Listen to me,” Gennaro resumed; ‘I will 
speak truth. There is one dearer to me—one 
who has prior, stronger claims upon my heart 
than any other woman.” 

‘*Who is it? Speak!’ 

‘*My mother.” 

“Thy mother! 
thou lovest her!” 

‘¢ More than my life, I love her!” 

‘‘And where is she, thy mother, whom thou 
lovest so well?” 

Lucretia fixed upon Gennaro a glance that 
pierced him through and through, while he told 
the story of his foundling nurture and his found- 
ling toils; and of a stranger, a soldier, who 
sought him out when arrived at manhood, told 
him he was notignobly born, gave him arms and a 
horse, and a writing from his mother solemnly 
charging him not to seek to know her name, but 
to be worthy of himself. With hands pressed to 
her side, as if to still the beating of her heart, 
Lucretia listened to Gennaro’s story, and when 
he produced from his bosom his mother’s letter, 
and she leaned over to look at it, Gennaro fan- 
cied a tear fell upon the paper. 

‘“‘Ah me!” said Lucretia, drawing a long sigh 
of relief, ‘‘who can tell how many tears your 
mother may have wept when inditing this 
letter ?” . 

‘‘And I, lady—think you that I, too, have not 
wept when reading it? Blest Virgin! You 
also weep! Is it possible?” 

‘“‘T weep? Oh, yes, I weep for your mother; 
how should I not pity her? And, in truth, I 
weep also for you.” 

“‘Oh, sweetest soul! Most gentle and compas- 
sionate lady! Every moment that passes makes 
you dearer in my eyes!” 


She! Oh, say once more 





‘‘Love thou thy mother, dear youth! Keep 
the command she gives thee, and pray Heaven 
that one day its anger may pass away from her, 
and she may press thee to her heart. Ah, peo- 
ple approach us—I must go.” 

‘* Lady, you shall not go!’ cried Gennaro, 
still holding her, and gazing on her face with 
eyes that spoke the fire in his bosom. ‘Tell 
me but who you are!” 

‘¢T—I am—lI am one who lives only in your 
love! Let that suffice. I must go. Unhand 
me! O Heaven!” 

At this instant, Orsini and his companions 
returned. Lucretia’s mask was now replaced, 
but the moment Orsini had observed her, he had 
pointed her out to his comrades. He approached, 
and overheard the words, ‘*One that lives only 
in thy love,’”’ addressed to Gennaro. 

‘*T will tell that!’ he exclaimed to Lucretia, 
thrusting himself in her way to prevent her 
passing. ‘‘ You are not going so quickly, lady!” 

Lucretia called on Gennaro for help, but 
almost before she had spoken he was at her 
side. ‘*Who lays a finger on this lady is no 
friend of Gennaro’s!” 

‘Calm yourself,” said Orsini, coldly. ‘We 
merely wish to tell her who we are.’”’ Lucretia 
bowed her head, but not so swiftly that Gennaro 
failed to see her features wrenched and paled 
with a strong agony of emotion. 

‘‘Now, fair signora, listen?” said Orsini, ad- 
vancing. ‘‘I am Maffio Orsini, whose brother 
you slew, sleeping!” 

‘‘And I,” said another, ‘‘am Vitelli, whose 
uncle you murdered, that you might seize his 
domain !’ 

‘‘And I,” said another, “‘am nephew of that 
Appiano treacherously slain by. you at a foul, 
shameless feast !” 

‘‘And I,” said another, ‘‘am Petrucci, whose 
domain of Sienna you cruelly seized !” 

‘‘And I,”’ said the last, ‘‘am kinsman of him 
whom you flung into the Tiber!” 

‘¢ Now,”’ cried Orsini, ‘‘now we have described 
ourselves, let her tell you Aer name and descrip- 
tion.” 

A cry for pity was wrung from Lucretia, 
which only the presence of him whom she loved 
could have drawn from her. In vain! She fell 
imploringly at Gennaro’s feet with wild cries of 
deprecation; but while she yet spoke, her mask 
was torn from her, and one fierce, exultant 
shout broke from those who surrounded her— 

‘¢ Behold her—shameless, perjured, infamous! 
It is the Borgia!” 

Lucretia fell in a swoon. The blood forsook 
her cheek, and her long golden hair swept the 
ground in a wild, dishevelled mass. Who can 


tell what thoughts coursed through her flaming 
brain when she awoke and found Gennaro gone? 
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FERRARA. 

Arrived at Ferrara, strange toils of danger 
encircle the band of youthful adventurers. Can 
Lucretia Borgia forget the insult offered to her 
by Orsini and his companions? Can she re- 
member and not revenge? And Alphonso, the 
jealous Alphonso, has long tracked the footsteps 
of Gennaro by his spies, and now meditates his 
doom. Two dark, opposing Fates, each with 
her own victims singled out, and all unconscious 
of the coming blow, glare at each other through 
the gloom of circumstance, and terrible must 
be the conflict between them! 

While Orsini, Gubetta, (for Gubetta still 
hovers near Gennaro,) Gennaro, and the rest of 
the band, were discussing a festival at the 
Palace Negroni, for which invitations had been 
sent to Orsini and others, Gennaro, taunted 
with his sadness, and rallied about his previous 
interview with Lucretia, publicly struck at her 
name, inscribed upon her palace in letters of 
gold. It was not unnoticed. Lucretia’s spies 
had seen the daring insult to her escutcheon. 
The rest trembled at the audacity of this youth- 
ful adventurer, who thus publicly, in Ferrara, 
under the very shadow of the dreaded name, 
avowed his hate of the Borgia. Meantime, 
Astolfo, the agent of Lucretia in Ferrara, who 


had orders to convey Gennaro to her presence, 
was overpowered and carried off by a band of 
bravos under the direction of Rustighello, the 


duke’s emissary. In these matters, in times of 
darkness and cruelty, everything goes by right 
of strength and quickness, and circumstances 
favored the duke. 

In a chamber in the ducal palace stood Al- 
phonso, giving directions to Rustighello where 
to find the terrible wine of the Borgias. ‘‘ Take 
thou the gold and silver vases into the next 
chamber; but touch not the wine in the golden 
vase. Wait without, with thy sword. If I call 
thee, bring the vases; if thou hearest any other 
signal, come with thy sword.” 

Alphonso had scarcely finished speaking, when 
an usher announced the duchess. She entered, 
imperiously beautiful. 

‘‘I come, Alphonso, for vengeance! Your 
wife’s name has been insulted in the open day 
in Ferrara.” 

‘¢T know it.” 

‘* Know it! and do you not punish? Alphonso 
suffers this traitor to live!” 

‘*Patience! The miscreant will soon be here!” 


‘‘Whoever he may be, I claim that he die} 


before my eyes. By your love for Lucretia, 
give me your ducal word that he dies, and in 
my presence.” 

‘“‘My pledge is given!” A fiendish smile 
played around the lips of Alphonso as he uttered 
these words. ‘Bring in the prisoner!” and the 





guards dragged forward the youth whom Lucre- 
tia had met in Ferrara. 

When Lucretia saw Gennaro, she started, and 
her blood seemed curdled at its source. Nota 
symptom of her agitation was lost upon the 
duke. At last she spoke, in a voice thick and 
tremulous with contending feelings. 

‘This is not he! Some of his wild com- 
panions —” But Gennaro interrupted her, and 
challenged his doom. 

‘* Duke Alphonso, I am unused to falsehood. 
It was I!” 

It was impossible for Lucretia to conceal her 
emotion from Alphonso. He pretended to mis- 
understand it, and whispered her, in a fond, 
encouraging tone, that she had his word, and 
nothing should save the prisoner. In a hasty 
whisper, Lucretia entreated a few moments’ 
audience of her husband alone, and Gennuro 
was taken away. The only effect of her urgent, 
almost passionate, entreaties that the prisoner’s 
life might be spared, was to inflame the jealousy 
and rage of the duke, which now burst out into 
a flame, and overwhelmed her prayers in a, fury 
of vindictive threats. At last, he said, with 
diabolical calmness of manner— 

‘* Choose, Lucretia, choose between sword and 
poison—by one or the other the accomplice of 
your infamy dies, now, before your eyes! That 
was your prayer. I grant it, according to my 
oath.” ; 

“Oh, not by the sword! not by the sword, 
monster! Unhappy Gennaro! I, too, shall die.” 

At a sign from Alphonso, Gennaro was again 
brought in, guarded. 

‘Prisoner,’ said Alphonso, ‘‘at the earnest 
entreaty of the duchess, who, in her great 
clemency, forgets your crime, I grant you— 
liberty |” 

‘* Serpent!” thought Lucretia, unable to turn 
her face from Gennaro. 

‘« Besides,”’ continued the duke, ‘‘ I know you 
for a valiant soldier, and am unwilling to rob the 
state of your courage in arms.” 

‘¢ Signor,” said Gennaro, ‘‘ I am not so wholly 
unworthy of your clemency as might seem. 
Once, when your illustrious father was hemmed 
in by adverse squadrons, and in Janger of his 
life, he was saved by a volunteer.” 

‘And that volunteer was thou!” almost 
shrieked Lucretia, starting up. 

‘* Lady, it is true,” said Gennaro, without up- 
lifting his eyes to hers. 

‘*Then, duke—” Lucretia began in a whisper; 
but he stopped her by again addressing Gen-~ 
naro. 

‘* Art thou willing to enrol thyself beneath my 
banner, and fight for me ?” 

‘« Signor, I am bound by an oath to the Vene- 
tian Government; and an oath is ever sacred.” 
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‘I know it is,” said Alphonso, turning to 
Lucretia with a look which blasted her rising 
hopes; ‘‘I know it! At least accept this purse 
of gold, brave soldier.” 

But Gennaro declined to accept the purse. 

‘«Then, soldier, in accordance with ancient 
custom, you will not refuse to drink with us? 
_ One generous cup of wine in honor of our friend- 
ship! Lucretia, our consort, will be our cup- 
bearer.” 

‘‘ Mother!” said Gennaro in his inmost heart, 
‘¢unknown, but dear, and ever watchful, I owe 
this preservation to thy goodness, and thy inter- 
cession with Heaven !’ 

Alphonso poured for himself from the silver 
vase, and bade Lucretia fill Gennero’s cup from 
the golden vase. Sheobeyed mechanically. He 
drank. It was done! The poison of the Bor- 
gias was working in his veins, and in a few mo- 
ments would creep to his heart and arrest its 
generous pulse forever, 

‘Now, duchess,’”? resumed the duke, with- 
drawing, ‘‘ you may detain him in your presence, 
or dismiss him at your pleasure !” 

It was a cruel piece of mock complaisance, 
fatal to his vengeance; for in a few seconds, 
Lucretia had snatched from her bosom the anti- 
dote to the poison, of which she alone knew the 
secret, and, invoking the name of Gennaro’s 
mother, had given it to him, and dismissed him 
by a secret door, with frantic entreaties to fly 
from Ferrara that hour. The duke and Rustig- 
hello returned, expecting to find Gennaro a corpse; 
and they found him fled, and Lucretia fainting. 

DOOM. 

It was midnight of the same day. Gennaro, 
brave as ever, and true to his friends, had stayed 
in Ferrara, to attend with them the fete of the 
Princess Negroni, in her palace. Gubetta also 
was there—the evil genius of the hour. 

When the guests were heated with wine, he 
proposed to withdraw, saying he was tired of 
revelry, and wanted rest. Orsini entreated him 
to remain, and hear a new Bacchanalian song he 
had just composed—a proposal which Gubetta 
pretended to find very ludicrous; he received it 
with shouts of derisive laughter, in which some 
of the guests joined him. Orsini took offence at 
the derision with which his offer of a song 
was received, and challenged Gubetta. In the 
turmoil of a general scuffle, the ladies fled, and 
the guests left their swords without. When 
peace was restored, a cup-bearer, dressed in 
black, carried round a goblet of wine of Syra- 
cuse, which was found surpassingly good, and par- 
taken of by way of ratifying the reconcilliation. 
Gubetta alone did not drink ; which Gennaro ob- 
serving, Orsini said it was no wonder, as he was 
a great deal too drunk already. However he 
was not too drunk to call upon Orsini for his song. 





THE SONG OF ORSINI. 
“Oh, the secret through life to be happy 
I have found and will teach to my friends. 
Whether gloomy or bright be the weather, 
Whatever just Providence sends, 
I joke, drink, and laugh. "Tis fool’s sorrow 
To think of the future with pain. 
Never care, never care for to-morrow, 
If to-day bringeth joy in its train.” 

As Orsini closed the last verse, voices were 
heard in the distance, chanting in a deep, sad 
undertone :— 

“The joy of the profanely gay 
Will like a vapor pass away !” 

‘** A trick of the ladies!” said Orsini. ‘ An- 

other verse, signors! 


“ Let us gather youth’s sweets while ’tis fowing— 
Long life is the life that is gay; 

And when age comes grimacing and lowering, 
To frighten my poor breath away, 

Still Pll drink, joke and laugh. Tis fools sorrow 
To think of the future with pain. 

Never care, never care for to-morrow, 
If to-day have brought joy in its train.” 

Before the echo of the chorus, in which all 
had joined, carried away by the buoyancy of 
Orsini’s manner, and excited by the last draught 
of Syracusan grape, had died away, the mourn- 

dul refrain was repeated in the distance, 


The joy of the profanely gay 
Will like a vapor pass away !” 


And Gennaro and Orsini drew closer together, 
as the torches began to expire, and the guests 
were left in darkness. A vague terror now 
spread through the whole assembly, and some 
began to try the doors, which were found closed. 
But the mystery was not long in process of s0- 
lution, and one wild cry of ‘‘ Lost!’’ arose from 
the guests when the folding portals were thrown 
open, and, followed by armed men, there stood 
before them, terrible in her loveliness, beautiful 
in the hour of her revenge, the Boratra,. A 


word or two explained to Orsini his position, and | 


part of the mission of the spy Gubetta. 

‘¢Signors,” said Lucretia, ‘‘you gave me a 
sorry fete on the Terrace at Venice! I return 
yous supper in Ferrara. Five grave-stones wait 
to cover you, and the poison of the Borgias, min- 
gled in that Syracusan cup is rapid!” 

Gennaro sprang forward. ‘We need six 
grave-stones, signora, for J am here, and J have 
drank.” 

‘¢ Oh, Heaven, Gennaro!” 

‘¢ Aye, lady; and ready to perish with my 
friends.” 

* Guards!” said Lucretia with terrible im- 
portance, ‘‘take away the five men, and leave 
me alone with this soldier. Begone, and let 
none dare enter this hall! Now, Gennaro, we 
are alone. What, what could have held thee 
here, unhappy, when I bade thee fly? Again, 
thou’rt poisoned !” 

‘‘T have the antidote thou gav’st me.” 
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‘Ah, yes! kind Heaven, [ thank thee! Drink, 
drink, Gennaro, for dear life! I had forgotten 
thou had’st it—but drink !” 

‘* Lady, not alone—my friend—” 

‘* Gennaro, there is not enough for thee / 
drink this moment!” 

‘‘ Begone, I say! Wewill all die together. I 
will not drink upon thy terms! Ah!” A fren- 
zied light gleamed from Gennaro’s eyes, and he 
snatched a knife from the table, and held it at 
Lucretia’s bosom! She shrieked aloud, warding 
off the knife. 

‘* Thou art a Borgia! hold! hold thy hand! 
drink, for thine own sake drink! J die a thou- 
sand times a day—lI care not for myself, but for 
thee !” 

‘Ta Borgia? 


Oh, 


1? Impossible !” 


4 = 





‘‘Time passes—thou art dying—only drink!’ 

‘*My friend Orsini is dying too!” 

“Yield, yield, and drink, for thy mother’s 
sake! It is her voice which speaks in my an 
guish, my terror.” 

‘‘Heavens! Then perhaps—” 

‘*Ah, yes Gennaro, I am she! My son, my 
son, he dies! Who waits? Without there! 
Help, help! O God of pity, save him, save 
him !” 

‘* Cease, cease, mother. 
—TI faint—Mother, I die!” 

Alphonso and Rustighello flung open the doors. 
The clang of the arms of the guards profaned a 
chamber of the dead. Lucretia Borgia lay cold 
and pale, a stony corpse, on the livid body of 
her son, twice poisoned by her own hands. 


It is too late; I freeze 


— 
> 





—— 


THE BIRTHS OF THE NAPOLEONS. 


NAPOLEON I. 

Tue family of the Bonapartes were of some dis- 
tinction in Italy in the middle ages. They are 
mentioned in the Golden Book of Bologna, and in 
the peerage of Treviso; but when Napoleon the 
Great was told of such a descent, he was in the 
habit of saying that he ‘‘ was satisfied to be the 
Rudolph or Hapsburgh of his race,” or that he 
*¢ dated his nobility from Monte Notte.” 

Carlo Bonaparte was born March 29, 1746. 
He studied the law at the University of Corte, 
and soon became the leading advocate in the 
small town of Ajaccio. There, in 1764, he mar- 
ried Letitia Ramolino, then fourteen years old, 
the most beautiful girl in the place. The Ramo- 
linos belonged to the Genoese party in Corsica: 
Carlo Bonaparte belonged to the party of the 
Patriots, under Paoli. Carlo Bonaparte became 
Paoli’s seeretary. In 1738, the State of Genoa 
sold their rights over the Island of Corsica to 
France. Such a sale, the barter of a free peo- 
ple, like a herd of cattle, was a violation of all 
national law. The Corsicans resisted, and sym- 
pathy for their cause spread all over Europe. 
Paoli, and the Patriots of Corsica determined to 
resist the French. They could not prevent their 
landing, but on the 9th of May, 1769, they de- 
termined to strke a blow for liberty, and they 
resisted the progress of the French at the Bridge 
of Ponte Nuovo. Here the Patriot party of Cor- 
sica were annihilated at a blow, and Corsica lost 
its freedom. 

After the battle of Ponte Nuovo, Carlo Bona- 
parte and his wife fled to a villa they had in the 
mountains of Corsica, called @Monte Rotondo. 
The French, however, sent a flag of truce to the 
patriots in the mountains, inviting them to return 
to the town. Carlo Bonaparte was sent by the 





patriots to Corte, and he came back with pass- 
ports of security. The patriots then began to 
return to their respective homes. In crossing 
the river Liamone, on their way from Monte 
Rotondo to Ajaccio, the river was found to be 
swollen, and Letitia Bonaparte was nearly drown- 
ed. On getting back to Ajaccio, Paoli, who was 
ordered into exile by the French, wished Carlo 
Bonaparte to accompany him to England. The 
condition of his wife, however, prevented him; 
she was near her time; and on the 15th August, 
1769, only a few days after her return, Napoleon 
the Great was born. Letitia had attended mass 
on the morning of the 15th of August. On her 
return home she suddenly became unwell. A 
temporary bed was prepared for her in a room 
hung with old tapestry; and those who have 
since examined the tapestry have declared that 
it gives the history of the heroes of the Iliad 
Such was the birth of Napoleon I. 
NAPOLEON It. 

The birth of the “‘ King of Rome” (Napoleon 
II., as he is now designated, though he never 
wore the crown,) took place in April, 1811, a 
short year after the marriage hetween the Em- 
peror Napoleon and Marie Louise, which took 
place at Vienna, March 11, 1810, was consum- 
mated at Compiegne, March 18, and re-celebrated 
in Paris, 2d of April, 1810. Napoleon’s first 
marriage with Josephine took place 9th of March, 
1796. 

The circumstances of the birth of the King of 
Rome are thus described by Southey: ‘ Napo- 
leon’s wishes were crowned by the birth of a son. 
The birth was a difficult one, and the nerves of 
the medical attendants were shaken. ‘She is 
but a woman,’ said the Emperor, who was pre- 
sent, ‘treat her as you would bourgeoise of the 
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Rue St. Dennis.’ The accoucheur, at a subse- 
quent moment, withdrew Napoleon from the 
couch, and demanded whether in case one life 
must be sacrificed he should prefer the mother 
or the child? ‘The mother’s,’ he answered, ‘it 
is her right!’ At length, the child appeared, but 
without any signs of life. After the lapse of some 
minutes a feeble cry was heard; the infant 
thought to be dead was awakened from its leth- 
argy by the discharge of one hundred and one 
pieces of cannon. Napoleon entered the ante- 
chamber in which the high functionaries were 
assembled, and announced the event in these 
words: ‘It is a King of Rome.’ 

‘“‘The birth of the heir of Napoleon was re- 
ceived with as many demonstrations of loyal en- 
thusiasm as had ever attended that of a, Dauphin; 
yet the joy on this occasion was far from univer- 
sal. The Royalists considered the event as fatal 
to the last hopes of the Bourbons; the ambitious 
generals despaired of any dismemberment of the 
Empire. The old Republicans who had envied 
Bonaparte’s despotic power, as the progeny of 
the revolution, looked forward with a deep dis- 
trust to the rule of a dynasty fond of shedding 
the blood of the haughtiest of the houses of Eu- 
rope, and consequently were more likely to make 
common cause with the little band of hereditary 
sovereigns, than with the people. Finally, the 
the title, ‘King of Rome,’ put an end to the fond 
hopes of the Italians, who had been taught by 
Napoleon to expect that after his death their 
country should possess a Government separate 
from France; nor could the same title fail to 
excite some bitter feelings in the Austrian Court, 
when the heir apparent under the old empire had 
been commonly styled ‘ King of the Romans,’ ”’ 

But the most interesting event of all connected 
with this birth, is the letter of the divorced Jo- 
sephine to the Emperor. This truly affecting 
epistle runs in the language following: 

‘* NAVARRE. 

‘¢ Sire: —Amidst the numerous congratulations 
which you receive from all parts of Europe, from 
every town in France, and every regiment in the 
army, can the feeble voice of a woman reach 
you? And will you condescend to listen to her 
who so often consoled you in your sorrows and 
assuaged the pangs of your heart, when she 
speaks only of the happiness which has just 
crowned your wishes? Being no longer your 
wife, dare I offer my felicitations on your becom- 
ing a father? Yes, doubtless, Sire! for my soul 
renders the same justice to yours as yours to 
mine; I conceive what you now experience as 
readily as you divine my emotions on this occa- 
sion; though separated, we are united by the 
sympathy which bids defiance to events. 

‘<T should have been glad to learn the birth of 
the King of Rome from yourself, and not by the 





Canon of Goreux, or the Prefect, Cuvier, but I 
am well aware that your first attentions are due 
to the members of the corps diplomatique, to your 
family, and above all, to the happy princess who 
has just realised your dearest hopes. She can- 
not be more devotedly attached to you than I am; 
but she has had it in her power to do more for 
your happiness by assuring the welfare of France; 
she has, therefore, a right to your first senti- 
ments, to all your cares; and I, who was your 
companion in misfortune only, can claim but a 
far inferior place to that which Marie Louise oc- 
cupies in your affection. You will have watched 
round her bed, and embraced her son, before you 
take up your pen to converse with your best 
friend. I will wait! 

‘It is, however, impossible for me to defer 
telling you that more than any one on earth I 
share in your joy. You will not doubt of my sin- 
cerity when I say that far from being afflicted with 
a sacrifice, so necessary to the repose of all, I re- 
joice that it has been made, now that I suffer alone. 
Suffer,do I say? No, since you are contented, 
my only regret is, that I have not yet done suffi- 
cient to prove how dear you were to me.” 

NAPOLEON III. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the present Em- 
peror of the French, was born on the 20th April, 
1808, at the Tuileries. His mother was Hor- 
tense, Queen of Holland, the wife of Napoleon’s 
brother Louis, to whom that kingdom had been 
assigned. The marriage of Hortense and Louis 
was most unforfunate; they did nothing but 
quarrel, and in September, 1807, they finally 
separated, at Amsterdam, and Hortense returned 
to her mother in Paris. There the present Em- 
peror was born, and it is remarkable that he and 
the King of Rome were the only two persons of 
the family of Napoleon whose births were re- 
ceived with military honors and the homage of 
the people 

There is one circumstance connected with the 
fate of this family which historians have not as 
yet observed, but which is well worth mention. 
Napoleon the Great set aside his own best friend 
and counsellor, to obtain an heir to the throne of 
France. He married a princess of Austria, and 
by her he hada son. That birth was the culmi- 
nating point of his power and his dignity. From 
thence he did nothing but descend. He died in 
exile—his son also. Who succeeded to his name, 
his fame, his power? The child of Hortense, 
who was the child of Josephine! In the person 
of the Emperor of the French, we find not the 
offspring of Napoleon the Great, but the offspring 
of his discarded wife. What an illustration of 
the truth of the adage: ‘‘ Man proposes but God 
disposes.” 

“Oh, greatness! thou art but a flattering dream, 

A watery bubble, lighter than the air.” 











LIFE; AN ALLEGORY. 


WueEn we first set out on our journey through 
life, we have the choice of two roads before us: 
the one leading down hill, the other ascending. 
The first, by its alluring prospect, has many vo- 
lunteers thronging the way, because it is easier 
to go down hill than up. The principal towns 
and cities on this journey, where these travelers 
pass through are Indolence, Folly, Intemperance, 
and Prodigality; when they have passed these 
first stages, they lead directly to Contempt, Po- 
verty, Wretchedness, and lastly to Repentance. 
Some travelers, instead of arriving at Repent- 
ance, and returning then to Amendment (which 
is out of the road by which they came,) are so 
intoxicated, that they leave these places on the 
right, and rush headlong into deep despair ; and 
so, straight on, to inevitable ruin. There are 
two companions oftentimes to be met with in 
every stage of this journey, called Prudence and 
Recollection; who, if the traveler would be 
wise enough to listen to their kind admonitions, 
would bring him by a very short road (which 
none are able to recover without them,) to the 
city of Repentance, and so on to Amendment; 
and keep him company till they have conducted 
him in safety back to the place from whence he 
set out, and prevail on him to try the other 
road, which Iam going now to treatof. The 
number" of travelers frequenting this road, is not 
so numerous; being more difficult to go up hill 
than down. To accomplish this, the exertion of 
every nerve is required to arrive at the different 
stages, which are Sobriety, Temperance, Indus- 
try, and Frugality; and these lead to several 
others progressively, each of which appears 
more commodious and inviting, the farther one 
advances ; finding better accomodation at every 
stage, till at length the traveler reaches the sum- 
mit of this mountainous road, where he meets 
with a fine plain, abounding with delights of 
various kinds; in which are situated the cities 
of Riches and Honor; and, if he be a worthy 
man, he will let the industrius poor partake of 
his blessings, that he may have one of the most 
desirable mansions in each of these little cities ; 
aamed Respect and true Content. Though there 
are comparatively few to be found traveling this 





road, all do not attain the end of this journey; 
a8 it must be performed during the season called 
Human Life. And as no adventurers, that I 
have heard of, had two of these seasons ever al- 
lotted to them to perform it in, many travelers 
find themseives obliged to take up their respective 
abode in different places, being disabled to reach 
any higher by reason of the load which they have 
taken upon them, and various other causes too 
tedious to mention. 

Here it may be remarked, that the discouraged 
traveler seldom meets with a real friend to as- 
sist him in this road. In case any inquiries are 
made after such a character, they are told there 
is none in company who have had the honor of 
his acquaintance; but they will tell you, that 
they heard their grandfather mention, he had 
often seen him, but soon after left this country, 
and gave out, before his departure, that, disgusted 
to find his highest favors rewarded with the black- 
est ingratitude, he was determined to leave the 
country ; and since his retreat, a being known by 
the name of Self-Interest, has been substituted 
in hisroom; who bears the likeness of Friendship, 
and has deceived many honest, well-meaning 
persons ; but as he never sticks to the unfortu- 
nate; everybody knows him to be a deceiver. 

It is further to be remarked, that we often see 
too many going too near the side, thinking to 
find a shorter way up the hill, slide down lower 
than they were when they first started, and often 
involve others in their disaster; for finding 
themselves going, they catch at everything ; and 
by this totally overset many a fellow-traveler, 
who have found, to their great mortification, they 
could not get up again. Several of those, who 
at first looked down with triumph, at those who 
are sweating and toiling below, many times are 
outstripped; and the hindermost of all comfort 
themselves with hopes that they shall reach the 
top, which sometimes is the case; for whem any 
one finds he can make greater haste than his 
neighbors, he pushes forward, and passes the 
next, etc. And, letting go the simile, and to 
speak plain, nothing puts a period to this amvi- 
tion but death. You see two roads are set be- 
fore you, I hope you will make a wise choice. 


— 





WINTER. 





BY MRS, CORNWELL BARON WILSON. 


Tur Summer skies no more are blue, 
The birds sit tuneless on the tree ; 

The fields have lost their verdant hue, 
And all looks sad and drear to me ;— 
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Stern Winter has began his reign, 
And chill and murky is the air; 

And though I rove the hill and plain, 
No blooming flowerets meet me there! 











THE LEGEND OF COBRA LYNN. 


Matcoim II., King of Scotland, was a wise, 
just, and valiant monarch, who divide his realm 
into provinces, putting over each a governor or 
sheriff to restrain the turbulent and lawless; he 
encouraged the commons to become skilful hus- 
bandmen and tillers of the soil, and to become 
merchants and traders on the sea. Under his 
rule all the arts of peace flourished, while those 
of war were not forgotten; for by his valor he 
spread his conquests far beyond the Saxon 
border, and, by the annexation of the northern 
counties of England, obtained the additional 
surname of Rex Victoriosissimus. Hence it is, 
that, for many years after, the eldest sons of the 
kings of Scotland bore the title of Prince of 
Cumberland; and hence it is that we find the 
inhabitants of these northern counties of Eng- 
land so Scottish in aspect, dialect, and character. 
Malcolm had no son, but. he had four daughters, 
all famous for their charms: the Princess 
Beatrix, wife of Crinian Abthane, of the Western 
Isles; the Princess Doacha, wife of the Thane 
of Angus, and consequently mother of the terri- 
ble Macbeth; Muriella, married to Sigurd, Earl 
of Orkney; and lastly, the Princess Cora, the 
most beautiful lady in the land. 

Many powerful thanes and chiefs sought her 
hand in marriage, but the principal competitors 
were Kenneth, a Lord of the Isles; Graeme, 
Thane of Strathearn; and Dunbar, Thane of 
Lothian; and so anxious was the king to secure 
by her means the firm adherence of one of these 
influential nobles, that he would not have hesi- 
tated to employ force and severity, but that he 
loved the gentle Cora with the tenderest love 
that can fill a human breast; for he had trans- 
ferred to her, in another form, all the regard he 
had borne the queen, her mother, who had now 
passed away to the company of the saints, and 
whose remains lay with those of her fathers, 
among the royal tombs of Iona. 

Yet, when this good king waxed old—when 
his brow became lyart and his beard grew 
white, and when he saw that Cora, his youngest 
born, had expanded into a beautiful woman— 
full-bosomed, graceful, and tall, with snow- 
white skin, soft eyes, and golden hair—he 
thought in his secret heart how gladly he would 
see her some bold warrior’s bride. 

None of King Malcolm’s court loved the chase 
like the Princess Cora, and she was ever the 
foremost of the hunters, mounted on a beautiful 
horse, which Gregory, Bishop of St. Andrew’s, 
had procured for her in Arabia Petre, with its 
bridle of silver, at which hung thirteen blessed 
bells; and as she gave each of these as a prize 





round the ring, the proverb first came among us 
of ‘‘ bearing away the bell.” 

The old king spared no cost in the decoration 
of her chamber, which was entirely hung with 
bright-colored silk, and its windows were glazed 
with clear beryl, though he and his courtiers 
contented them with beds of soft heather, and 
had nothing in their windows save the iron 
gratings which gave them security. Moreover, 
the floor of her chamber was laid with the soft- 
est furs, and her bed and her pillows were the 
finest feathers, all procured by Mac Ian Rua, 
the Forester of Dunfermline, and favorite hunts- 
man of the king, in an age when luxury was 
almost unknown. 

She was an expert citharist, and none in Scot 
land sang more beautifully; thus, each night by 
the royal couch she sat, with her harp on her 
knees, and sang the old king to sleep by 
rehearsing his chief favorite, the low sad song 
of ‘“‘The Owl,” which our Highlanders yet sing 
when the cloud of night descends upon the 
darkening mountains, word for word as Ossian 
sang it in Selma many a long and misty year ago. 

Yet it was strange that three chiefs so power- 
ful, so handsome, and so valiant, as the Thanes 
of Lothian, Strathearn, and the Isles, should be 
without interest in the eyes of the young 
princess; for a day seldom passed without their 
laying some offering before her. Still the prin- 
cess remained unwedded, and the bells of many 
a church and chapel had rung on her twenty- 
third birthday before the king began to lose 
patience. 

Pondering on her opposition to his dearest 
wishes, one evening when the sun was low in 
the west, Malcolm II. left the old tower in the 
woods by a secret door, and wandered into the 
deep dark glen of Pittencrief. 

The sunlight streamed along the wooded 
hollow, and tinged with many a brilliant hue 
the topmost branches of the tallest trees and the 
red battlements of the old tower which crowned 
the summit of the Dun—a steep and lofty rock, 
at the base of which flowed a stream. The 
brown fox shot across the leafy dell, the dun 
fuimart peeped from among the long grass, and 
the cushat dove cooed on the branches of the 
ivied oaks, as the king walked slowly and 
thoughtfully on, until he reached a nook in the 
copsewood, where a pair of lovers were sitting 
side by side and hand in hand, with the arm of 
the man around the white neck of the maiden, 
whose soft cheek rested on his brown and sun- 
burnt face. Then the old king paused, with a 
finger on his bearded lip, and held his breath, 


to the best horseman, successively, in racing | for their figures seemed familiar to him. 
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The maiden wore a mantle of yellow linen, 
with a tunic of scarlet silk that reached to her 
ankles, according to the fashion of the time; 
and, instead of sleeves, this tunic had openings 
for her arms, which were white as hawthorn 
flowers, and were encircled by bracelets and 
armlets of fine silver. After the custom of all 
unmarried women, her hair, which was of the 


brightest golden color, was uncovered, untied, , 


and flowed in ringlets over her neck; and a 
brooch, which the king recognized to have been 
a gift of his own, beamed on her left shoulder. 
Roused by a step among the last year’s leaves, 
she started, and turned her beautiful face from 
her lover’s breast, in fear and confusion. 

‘*Cora!’’ said the king, in a breathless voice, 
and stood as one transfixed. 

The youth wore a lurich of linked mail, with 
a cap of steel, and an eagle’s wing therein. In 
his hand was a boar-spear, and on his back a 
short bow and quiver of arrows; at his belt 
hung a knife and silver bugle—for he was no 
other than the king’s own huntsman, the son of 
Red John, and usually named Mac Ian Rua. 

Malcolm stood silent for a minute, full of 
anger, grief, and scorn, for he now knew how 
her heart, by pre-engagement, had become 
invulnerable, and why the compliments of her 
princely suitors—the hardy Kenneth of the Isles, 
the gallant Graeme of Strathearn, and the splen- 
did Dunbar, who ruled all the fertile Lothians, 
from the sands of Tyningham on the east to the 
Torwood oaks on the west—were heard in vain. 

‘¢ My own huntsman, by the holy crook of St. 
Fillan! Have I lived to see my daughter in the 
arms of Mac Ian Rua?” exclaimed the old king, 
bitterly, as he strode forward, with his walking- 
staff clenched in his hand. ‘‘Mac Ian,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘thou black-hearted traitor and 
presumptuous churl, what punishment is due to 
one who dares as thou this day hast dared?” 

‘¢ Death,” replied Mac Ian, without hesitation, 
yet pale as ashes, and laying a hand upon his 
breast, while with the other he handed his 
sword to the king; ‘‘death, Malcolm Mac Ken- 
neth, and I am ready to die; strike, and rid me 
of a life that, since the hapless hour I dared to 
lift my eyes and heart so high, has been to me a 
burden and a toil; for I lived as one who was in 
daily dread of losing his all—his life, his sun, 
and glory! God made thy daughter beautiful, 
oh! king, and if to love her was presumption, 
strike, strike here—one thrust, and all will be 
over |”’ 

Pale as a statue, the Princess Cora stood 
between her incensed father and her humble but 
handsome lover, but not one word fell from her 
quivering lip, for her tongue was chained by 
love for both, by fear, and by a pride, that was 
not unmingled with shame, that her father, the 





proud old Malcolm II., should have seen her 
hanging like a wanton on a common huntsman’s 
neck, 

But if the king was proud, he was also gener- 
ous, and with dignity gave back the proffered 
sword to Mac Ian Rua. 

‘Mac Ian,” said he, ‘“‘thou hast wickedly 
betrayed the trust I reposed in thee, in common 
with all my people; yet will I forgive thee. 
Take up thy bow and hunting-spear, and 
begone; if within three days from this I find 
thee within thirty miles of Dunfermline Tower, 
by the Stone of Fate, I will have thee torn 
asunder by wild horses—away !” 

Thus commanded, Mac Ian Rua gave the 
princess a glance of sorrow and agony, and, 
taking up his spear and bow, made a low rever- . 
ence to the king, who watched him with a stern 
yet glistening eye, as he strode down the wooded 
glen and disappeared. 

‘And as for thee, Cora,” said the king, ‘‘ the 
Black Abbess of Iona shall soon have thee under 
her care. Thou knowest her, Muriella Mac 
Fingon—stern, ascetic, cold as ice, and immova- 
ble as the black stones of the isles? Well, she 
shall have thee, if not as a nun, at least as one 
who requires much good guidance, wise counsel, 
and purification by prayer.” 

In a chamber of the old Tower Cora secluded 
herself from all, and wept over this discovery 
and separation with shame, anger, and grief. 
But none shared the emotions of the king save 
the young Macbeth, and Ais anger had no 
bounds, for he swore by the pillow of Jacob, on 
which our kings are crowned, that no mercy 
should be shown to Mac Ian; and for three 
days this furious boy scoured all Fife in search 
of him, beating every thicket and wood between 
Ardross and the Castle of Lindores. 

But who could baffle the pursuit, or trace the 
steps of a hunter so wary, so bold, and expert, 
as Mac Ian Rua? He had gone off towards the 
woods and mountains of the south and west; he 
crossed the Forth at Stirling Bridge—not the 
present one, but the more ancient, which was 
built in the days of Donald V., and inscribed— 


“T am free to march, as passengers may ken, 
To Scots, to Britons, and to English-men;” 


and passing through the mighty forest of the 
Torwood, he went no man knew whither—at 
least the fiery young prince and his followers 
could never discover him, though a hundred head 
of cattle were offered for him dead or alive. 
Notwithstanding his indignation, and the just- 
ness thereof, the old king soon missed his favo- 
rite huntsman sorely, for he loved all manner of 
forestry and venery, and Mac Ian had vigorously 
enforced all the laws of the woods, but now these 
were outraged and broken daily; wild men 
hunted with spear and horn, and laughed at the 
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rangers, for they feared none since Mac Ian 
Rua was gone. 

Rumors of these things reached Cora in her 
bower; her color came and went, and her eyes 
brightened, as her old nurse told them; for 
these acknowledgments of, her lover’s courage 
and gallant bearing pleased and gratified her. 
But now, more than ever incensed against his 
daughter, the old king resolved to consign her, 
for a time at least, to the care of the rigid and 
reverend mother, Muriella, among those servants 
of God, the canonesses of Saint Augustine. 
There he hoped, by prayer and solitude, by the 
force of good example and of pious precept, that 
Cora would be led into a proper train of 
thought; that the low-born churl, Mac Ian, 
would be banished from her memory; and that 
in good time she would accept as her husband 
one of those noble thanes or earls, who, in their 
love for her and jealousy of each other, were 
ready to clutch each other’s beards. 

Malcolm loved this bright-haired daughter— 
his last and youngest—dearly; yet he steeled 
his heart against her sorrows and reluctance to 
be immured in that lone Hebridean Isle, and 
with a train of faithful attendants, departed 
from his Tower of Dunfermline, in the woods of 
Fife, towards the Clyde; and as the king’s train 
rode on, many a détour was made, many a shaft 
was shot, and many a lance was flung; but he 
saw none whose hand was so perfect or whose 
aim was so true as those of Mac Ian Rua had 
been; and the beautiful princess smiled brightly 
at their discomfiture as she rode by the margin 
of the descending Clyde, making her fine Arabian 
horse caracole and paw the soft air of the warm 
summer morning. 

And now the ceaseless din of falling water was 
heard, where the stream rolled over a linn of 
tremendous height and breadth. There, roaring 
and rushing between their wooded shores, the 
whole waters of the Clyde, in one mighty vol- 
ume, poured over a sheer precipice of four-and- 
eighty feet, down, down below, into a black and 
weltering pool, from whence the foam arose like 
smoke, but tinted by a hundred rainbow hues, 
in the hot sunshine that fell between the jagged 
rocks and tangled woods like a steady flood of 
light, to brighten the gushing flood of water. 

Bewildered by the whirling and screaming of 
the wild birds, by the grandeur and sublimity of 
the scene, and almost stunned by a dreamy sense 
that stole over him while listening to the endless 
roar of that tremendous linn, cascade, or deluge, 
that thundered down between the shattered 
woods, and boiled in foam against the upheaved 
crags till it shook the very shore, King Malcolm, 
with his white locks streaming on the wind from 
under his cap of steel, which was girt by a crown 
of golden trefoils, reined in his horse upon the 





brink, with his shrinking daughter by his side, 
and gazed over the natural rampart into the 
wild confusion of waters that hissed and boiled 
in the gulf which yawned far down below. 

‘‘ Look down, dear Cora,” said he kindly, for 
his soul was awed, ‘‘look down, if thou darest , 
for in all my kingdom, from Caithness to the 
Tyne, there is not such another linn as this. 
The very spray, as it cometh upward from that 
dark pool below, hangs on our hair like dew!” 

At that moment, a cry broke from all the 
royal attendants, for, scared, some say, by a 
loud blast from a bugle which sounded like that 
of Mac Ian Rua, others say by the din of the 
mighty waterfall, the fiery Arabian steed of the 
princess reared up on the very verge of that 
tremendous brink—reared until its sable mane 
was mingling with its rider’s golden hair, and 
wildly shook its head, till every silver bell at its 
bit and bridle jingled, and, with Cora on its 
back, plunged headforemost down into that deep 
and awful den, the depth of which no mortal 
hand had fathomed, and which the boldest eye 
shrunk from contemplating! 

In a moment, Cora—the laughing and beau- 
tiful Cora—and her fiery horse, had vanished 
into that hideous maelstrom, which for ages had 
swallowed up rocks, trees, and herds, with all 
the débris swept down by that mighty stream 
from Clydesdale and the Western Lowlands! 

The poor king closed his eyes in horror; he 
stretched his trembling hands to Heaven in 
silent agony, and by the quivering of his bearded 
lips his nobles knew that he was praying de- 
voutly; and, after commending his soul to God, 
he uttered a cry of despair, and was urging his 
steed towards the brink, when Grame, Kenneth, 
and Dunbar, the three lovers of his daughter, 
flung themselves before him, and dragged his 
terrified horse from the giddy verge, and forcibly 
conducted him from the terrible scene. 

Far down below the fall, where, calm and blue 
and shining, the broad majestic river rolled be- 


tween its thick dark woodlands to the sea, three 


days after, the Arabian horse was found, swollen 
and drowned upon the sand, with its silver bridle 
and all its tinkling bells; but no trace appeared 
of the poor princess, from whom that fall upon 
the Clyde, even to this day, bears the name of 
Cora Lynn. Long and deep was the sorrow of 
the old and lonely Malcolm. 

Now, when too late, the bereaved king thought 
he could willingly have bestowed his Cora upon 
even the humble huntsman, and believed he could 
happily have seen her the wife of Mac Ian, or of 
any honest man who could love her as she de- 
served to be loved; but now he had lost her in a 
moment, and in a manner so terrible that it 
seemed like a judgment direct from the hand of 
Heaven upon hin, for his pride and severity ; for, 
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thought he, ‘‘I may control the bodies of my 
subjects, or those of my children, but God hath 
given me no power over the hearts or consciences 
of either. Woe is me! for the brightest dia- 
mond has fallen from my crown.” 

Now it happened that although her Arabian 
steed was drowned, the princess, by some blessed 
miracle of Providence, escaped ; for she had been 
caught in her descent by one of the spouts or 
boiling streams that ascended upward from the 
bottom of the den, and unseen among the clouds 
of light and vapory spray, was flung far over 
a ledge of rocks into the smoother water beyond; 
and while the king, her sire, and all his bearded 
thanes, in their steel caps and iron lurichs, were 
beating their breasts, calling upon all the saints, 
and fixing their eyes upon the hazy horrors of 
the gulf below the lynn, she was swept gently 
onward, in a dream as it were; and then the 
hands of some one seemed to buoy her up; then 
she felt herself conveyed into a dark and shady 
chasm of rock, overhung by a gorgeous mass of 
wild-roses and ivy, honeysuckle and sweetbrier ; 
and there, upon a bank of daises and violets, 
kind hands laid her gently down—a hot breath 
came upon her cheek, as some one tenderly part- 
ed her soft and wet dishevelled hair from her 
chilled and pallid cheek—and after remaining 
long insensible, she opened her eyes to meet the 
enraptured face of the bold Mac Ian Rua, for he 
it was he who had saved her. 

No other leech than love was necessary to 
bring the half-drowned princess to life. Her 
heart soon beat with joy, and amid the double 
raptures of her escape and reunion with her 
lover, she forgot the sorrow of her bereaved 
father, and the terror of her friends on the sum- 
mit of the cascade, from which she had been so 
awfully precipitated and so miraculously saved ; 
and for the fleeting hours of that soft summer 
day till the sun sank behind the hills of Lanark- 
shire, she listened to the adventures of her ban- 
ished lover, and heard him repeat a hundred 
times over all he had endured in danger, absence, 
doubt, and grief, while hovering in disguise near 
the court of the king; how he had accompanied 
her step by step from the palace in Fife to the 
banks of the Clyde; and how, by the goodness 
of Heaven, he had chanced to be at hand, and 
ready to save her from a death so terrible, by 
plunging boldly into the fierce and seething flood 
beyond the waterfall. 

Love, like death, levels all distinctions—and, 
indeed, he knows of none—thus, the daughter of 
the king assured Mac Ian that her passion was 
yet unchanged ; and laving their clasped hands 
in the water that flowed at their feet—that peril- 
ous water from which Cora had so wondrously 
escaped—after the old fashion of Scottish lovers, 
they vowed to be real and true, and wished that 





if one deserted or forgot the other, that God 
and the saints might so desert and forget the 
faithless and untrue. And to seal their faith 
forever, they received the nuptial blessing from 
a@ poor servant of God, who dwelt in a cell 
of rock in the wood of Cadzow; and then, to 
avoid all discovery, they crossed the Forth, and 
travelled far north till they reached the forest of 
Glenfiddich. There Mac Ian built a bower, over 
the door of which he placed the antlers of a stag; 
and their daily food was furnished by his spear 
and bow, while the princess spun with her own 
white hands, to clothe herself and the bright- 
haired children with which God had blessed them ; 
and thus, far from courts and camps, and the 
troubles of council and debate, they lived in hap- 
piness, in peace, and in seclusion. 

Eight years passed away, and though the poor 
old king had never forgotten his lost daughter, 
he had learned to think calmly over the events 
of that terrible day at Cora’s Lynn, and eight 
times as the mournful anniversary returned, he 
shut himself up in achamber darkened and hung 
with sackcloth; and there he repeated those 
solemn prayers which the Church ordains shall 
be said for the dead, and solemnly he rehearsed 
them while the hot tears coursed over his silver 
beard: they were for the soul of his daughter, 
who was yet living in her birchen bower, and 
singing to her little ones among the woods that 
shroud the rolling Fiddich. 

Aged though he was, the din of war now sum- 
moned Malcolm IL to the field, against those 
common foemen of the British Isles, the half- 
pagan and wholly barbarous Danes. 

Sueno, King of Denmark, who then reigned in 
England, having driven Ethelred, monarch of 
that country, into Normandy, had an implacable 
hatred at Malcolm for yielding succor and assist- 
ance to the English, whom the Danes were rapidly 
crushing; and he resolved to send an army 
which should assail in his own dominions the king 
of the Scots, of whose title—Rex Victoriosissi- 
mus—he was jealous and impatient. 

Landing in Murrayshire, under Enotus, in the 
year 1009, the Danes, overthrew in battle the 
Scottish forces which opposed them. In the fol- 
lowing year Malcolm marched agaixst them in 
person with a powerful army, formed in three 
great columns, under Kenneth, Thane of the Isles, 
Greeme, Thane of Strathearn, and Dunbar, Thane 
of Lothian; for they were yet feal men and true 
to the old king whose daughter they had loved 
so well. 

The venerable monarch rode at the head of his 
troops, who—although he wore a tunic of blue 
silk, crossed by a white St. Andrew’s saltire of 
the same material (which was then so rare and 
costly, )—were mostly clad in long lurichs, with 
helmets of iron, and carried targets and swords, 
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axes and mauls of ponderous weight, with bows 
and spears, having leaf-shaped blades of bronze 
or tempered steel. The wild clans of Galwegia 
marched beneath the banner of their lord, all clad 
in tartans, dyed with checks of purple and dark 
red, violet and blue, while their long locks flowed 
under their caps of iron; and they had their 
sturdy arms bare, as well as their legs, which 
were kilted to the knee. Albyn! Albyn! was 
their battle cry, and with the sound of the harp, 
the horn, and pipe, they roused their fiery hearts, 
when, after a march of some weeks’ duration, 
they came in sight of the foe, drawn up in array 
of war, near the old Pictish Tower of Balvenie, 
then named the House of St. Beyne the Great, 
which stands on a high green bank overlooking 
the Fiddich and the rich landscape through which 
it wanders, where the dark towers cast the shadow 
of their solemn cones upon its lonely waters. 

Southwest of the castle the barbarous Danes 
were formed in deep ranks, all mailed in byrnes 
of iron rings, and bosses sown upon cloth or 
leather, with hauberks and painted surcoats to 
the knee, with spears and axes of steel and 
bronze, and ponderous iron maces that swung at 
the end of clubs and chains; while above their 
heads waved the enchanted banner with the 
Black Raven, which had never been unfurled 
without ensuring victory. 

The mighty scalp of Benrinnes was shining in 
the warm glow of the rising sun; the snow-white 
mist was rising from the side of Corriehabbie, 
and the valley, the wood and water, rock and 
heather, all that make the scenery of the Fiddich 
so wild, so bold, and beautiful, were glowing 
under a warm summer sun; while the yells of 
the red-haired Danes on one side, the braying of 
mountain pipes on the other, the twanging of 
bows, and hiss of passing arrows announced that 
the battle was beginning. 

The lonely heron and the mountain eagle were 
scared from rock and river by the flashing of the 
steel; but the cries of the combatants brought 
the gled and the hawk from the four winds of 
heaven, and high in mid-air, with outstretched 
wings, they overhung the nearing hosts, expect- 
ant of their coming feast—the flesh of horse 
and man. 

The first charge was a furious one, and the 
onset was deadly and disastrous. The Danes 
plied the poleaxe, their national weapon, with 
savage fury; the Scots charged with their long 
pikes and two handed swords, while swift and 
surely shot the archers on both sides from the 
rear ranks of the closing columns. Steel helmets 
and byrnes of shining rings, bucklers of tem- 
pered iron, and targets of thick bull-hide were 
cut by the sword, cloven by the axe, or pierced 
by the barbed arrow, or by the spear that was 
launched from afar; and unhappily, in the early 





part of the battle, Kenneth of the Isles, Greeme 
of Straithearn, and Dunbar of Lothian, fell from 
their horses, each struck by a mortal wound. 

Valiantly fought the venerable king, and as 
fast as men fell, the places were supplied; but 
disheartened by the sudden loss of the three 
greatest chiefs in the land, his soldiers began to 
give way, and with a triumphant yell the heavily 
armed Danes pressed on them, their eyes spark- 
ling with rdge and the lust of blood, while the 
horse-hair of their helmets mingled with their 
long and tangled locks and the wild volume of 
their shaggy beards. 

Enotus, the Danish general, a powerful and 
gigantic warrior, mounted on a white charger, 
soon singled out the King of Scotland, whom he 
knew by his venerable aspect, his silver beard, 
and the diadem of golden trefoils that encircled 
his helmet, and (though around him fought the 
very flower of the land,) with his tremendous 
mace the Dane by one blow dashed out the brains 
of the royal charger, and by a second would as- 
suredly have slain the king, had not a sturdy war- 
rior of the Murrayland, at that moment cloven 
the mighty Scandinavian almost in two by one 
stroke of his Scottish battle-axe. 

“Well fare thee, my stalwart soldier,” cried 
Malcolm ; ‘for thou hast saved thy king!” 

His protector re-mounted him on the white 
steed of the slaughtered Dane, and blowing his 
bugle to collect the scattered Scots, plunged into 
the thickest of the conflict, parting the foes before 
him like a field of corn. 

** By the stone of Fate,” cried the King, short- 
ening his reins and grasping his sword, ‘‘ yonder 
blast never came from other horn than the bugle 
of Mac Ian Rua!” 

So said all who heard it. 

‘¢ And if yonder fellow proved to be Mac Ian?” 
said the king’s secretary, wiping his bloody 
sword in the mane of his horse, *‘ what then, sire?” 

‘Then he should have the best earldom in the 
north, were it but for the sake of her he loved and 
lost,” said the brave old King, as he spurred once 
more to battle; but, alas! disheartened by the 
loss of three of their greatest leaders, despite the 
bravery of Malcolm, and the fiery example of 
this warrior of the Murrayland, the Scots began 
to give way and retreat, but with their faces and 
weapons to the foe, until they gained an old ram- 
part formed of turf, trees, and stones, the relic 
of former wars. 

There the king’s preserver encountered Enri- 
que, the second Danish leader, and, under Mal- 
colm’s eye, cut off his head, and holding it aloft 
with one hand and his dagger with the other, 
cried in Geelic—‘‘ Hris-kene!—by this knife I 
did it.” 

‘*Eriskene, my brave man, thy name shall 
be,” said the King; but hatheless these valiant 
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deeds, the Scots were still borne back in disorder. 
Malcolm was swept away with the crowd of 
fugitives, who were all wedged in a little valley, 
till he found himself near an old chapel at Mort- 
lach. Here the king raised his gauntletted hands 
to heaven, and prayed that the holy saint would 
intercede with God and St. Andrew for Scotland 
and her people, vowing that, if they obtained a 
victory, he would increase the chapel by three 
lengths of his spear, and make the church of a 
bishopric dedicated to Heaven and its service. 
Wheeling round at that moment, he found a third 
Danish captain close by him, and slew him by 
one thrust of his lance, and restored courage to 
the Scots. 

** Victory! Victory!” cried Malcolm; ‘‘ God 
and St. Andrew for Scotland !” 

Like a torrent the Scots again rushed through 
the narrow vale, and again many a tartan plaid 
and many an eagle’s wing was dyed in the red- 
dest blood of Denmark. So furious was their 
new onset, that the Danes were swept along the 
valley like dry leaves before a stormy wind, and 
over a field strewn with gashed corpses and bleed- 
ing men, were driven in headlong flight towards 
the sea. The slaughter was terrible! 

Not a man of them saw the sun sink behind the 
great ridge of Benrinnes; and when daylight 
faded in the west, the king found himself breath- 
less, wearied, and alone in a silent and sequest- 
ered place, there in solitude and unseen, he raised 
his aged eyes and hands in thanksgiving and in 
prayer to God and the patron saint of Mortlach. 

While he was praying thus, there came a child 
with a pitcher to draw water.at the stream—a 
little golden-haired girl of eight years, whose face 
was beautiful as that of an angel, and whose bare 
feet, as they brushed the heather-bells, seemed 
white as new-fallen snow. She did not perceive 
the king as she stooped over the water in a cool 
and shady spot, and sang the soft, low song of 
‘*The Owl;” and as the poor old king, still re- 
maining on his knees, listened breathlessly, he 
almost seemed to hear the voice of Cora mingling, 
as of old, with the notes of her harp. 

The King now called the child to him, and 
though her first impulses were fear and flight, 
on hearing his voice, and beholding a stranger 
so brilliantly armed, the reverence of his aspect 
and the kindness of his manner soothed and de- 
lighted her, and she approached with timidity 
and curiosity mingled in her charming little face. 
The eyes of Malcolm filied, and his heart swelled 
as he gazed on her, and would fain have kissed, 
but feared to alarm her. 

‘*Child,” said he, ‘‘ken ye where I may find 
a beid wherein to rest me for the night; Iam an 
auld man and a weary one, for I have fought in 
battle this lee-lang summer day.” 

‘‘My mother bydes on Fiddich side,” replied 





the child, ‘‘and though she dreads all strangers, 
she cannot fear you, for ye are auld and kind; 
and my father is a strong man whom none dare 
wrong, for he is the boldest archer on the Braes 
of Auchindoune.” 

‘¢ My name is Malcolm Mac Kenneth,” said 
the King; ‘‘auld ItrowI be, yea ten times your 
age, my bairn, but give me your hand in mine 
and lead on, and look ye, my little one, who taught 
thee the song of ‘The Owl?’” 

‘¢ My mother,” replied the child. 

The King sighed heavily, then after a pause, 
he asked—‘‘ And thy name, little one—what 
is it?” 

‘*Cora ——.” 

“Cora!” he reiterated, and bursting into tears, 
pressed her to his breast; ‘‘ I might have guessed 
it—Cora! what other name could be borne by 
one so bright, so beautiful, and so innocent; but 
be not alarmed my poor little one, for I once had 
a Cora like thee.” 

‘‘Oh, here we byde, and yonder is my moth- 
er!’ said the child, who was terrified by the 
stranger’s emotion; and now they found them- 
selves before a hunter’s cot, the walls and roof 
of which were formed of turf and clay; and over 
the door of which were the branching antlers of 
a stag. 

The King gazed upon her earnestly, yet he 
knew her not; and though he was older and his 
face was more wrinkled—though his eyes were 
sad and haggard, and his hair, which had been 
grey, was now white as the snows, Cora knew 
her parent—that princely sire who had loved her 
so well of old, and all the daughter gushed up 
in her heart; yet not a word could she say, but 
gazed upon him trembling with sorrow and re- 
morse, with fear, with love, and hope, while her 
children clung to her skirts, and she pressed to 
her bosom their youngest born, the child of Mac 
Ian Rua, the banished huntsman. 

‘¢Good woman, I seek but a night’s shelter in 
your sheiling, till my train can join me,” said 
the King; ‘‘be not alarmed, I am a Scottish 
soldier, and have been fighting all day down the 
waterside. The foes are vanquished, and the 
King is safe. Allow me to enter; and believe 
that kindness will not be unrewarded. My name 
is Malcolm Mac Kenneth.” 

Cora could control her emotions no longer! 

‘‘ Father—sire!”’ she exclaimed wildly, ag she 
threw herself upon the clay floor and embraced 
his knees; ‘‘oh, father! dost thou not know me? 
Have these few years so sorely changed me? I 
am Cora—thine own Cora, who was swept down 
the Lynn of Clyde. Beloved father and king— 
behold me at thy feet! Oh thou whom I have so 
cruelly and so wickedly forsaken in thine old 
age, pardon and forgive me, lest these younglings 
should forsake me in turn; forgive me and bless 
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me, though I have sinned against God and thee !” 
These words terrified. the old king as if a spirit 
had spoken them. He held her from him at 
arm’s length, and his eyes wandered over her face 
and person with an expression of fear and wonder. 

*¢T am Cora, the little child that clambered at 
your knee and nestled in your bosom, in old Dun- 
fermline Tower,’ she exclaimed, passionately ; 
‘¢T am Cora whose cheek was once so dimpled— 
whose hair was so bright—whose little mouth 
you kissed so often and so kindly ——” 

“Cora was drowned! oh day of horror—hor- 
ror—horror !’’ replied the troubled King; ‘she 
is déad and at rest.” 

** She is not, for I am she.” 

‘Thou ?” he exclaimed. 

ey 

«¢ Impossible !” 

“*T. QOh father, am I indeed so changed ?” 

A glare shot over the king’s keen eyes; he 
trembled, and stretching out his hands, drew her 
towards him, but a cloud came over his brow, and 
pausing, he said—‘‘ And these children ?” 

“« Are the offspring of Mac Ian Rua.” 

‘‘ Born of thee ?” 

‘¢ My father—oh, my father!” 

‘¢Born of the daughter of Scotland ?” he added, 
bitterly. 

‘¢ My heart, long steeped in sorrow, will burst 
at last. In pity, father, have mercy on us.” 

‘*And where is the lawless traitor who stole 
thee from me, and hath concealed thee for these 
many long years, my daughter ?” 

‘¢Say rather, where is he who saved me when 
the greatest and noblest in the land—yea, even 
Kenneth of the Isles and Dunbar of Lothian, hung 
back.” 

‘* Kenneth of the Isles and Dunbar of Lothian 
are both lying dead in their armor by the walls 
of Balvenie—God rest them! they fought and 
fell for our dear Scotland. But Mac Ian; where 
is he?” 

“« Yonder he comes down the glade, with a stag 
on his back—your favorite huntsman, so ready 
of hand and true of aim; the same Mac Ian 
Rua as of old,” said Cora, in a trembling voice. 

‘‘Heaven be praised, my daughter, I have 
found thee; yet oh, to find thee thus!” 

‘¢Oh, embrace me, or I shall die; let me feel 
your cheek on mine once more, my father!” 

‘*Come, then—come to my old heart,” said 
the King, as he sobbed; for it was a rude old 
age, when even kings had human hearts, and 
nobles were not without them. 

‘¢ Forgive my sins against thee,”’ said Cora, in 
a choking voice. 

‘« They are forgiven.” 

*¢ And my husband—Mac Ian Rua?” 

‘« Even he, too, is forgiven,” said the King, as 
the door of the hut was thrown open, and the 





tall huntsman, fresh from the pursuit, and still 
clad in his lurich—the same stalwart warrior 
who had that day slain Enrique and Enotus, and 
saved his monarch’s life, and whose loud bugle 
blast had rallied the Scottish bands—stood before 
Cora and her father, with astonishment and fear 
in his eyes, while one grasped his axe, and the 
other the antlers of the stag, and his ruddy chil- 
dren clung joyously to his sturdy legs. To dwell 
longer on this scene would mar its effect. 

The huntsman was forgiven, and the old king 
spent the happiest night of his long life with his 
daughter on one side of him and her husband on 
the other, while his grand-children clambered 
about him, and in wild glee rolled about the 
floor the glittering helmet which was encircled 
by adiadem. He told them how he had pined 
and sorrowed, and how deep his grief had been, 
for Cora was ever the object around which all 
his affections had heen entwined, and how desolate 
his heart, his hearth, and home had been since 
her loss. , 

Then Cora related, that with the exception of 
bitter remorse at times, how happily they had 
dwelt beside the Fiddich, with their children bud- 
ding round them, maintained by the fruit of her 
own industry and the skill of Mac Ian’s hand. 

With early morning came the king’s train. 
They had traced him to the hut, and all flushed 
with victory, pursuit and slaughter, Duncan, 
Ear! of Caithness, Nicholas, the secretary, Hugo 
of the Riitherford, Crinian, Thane of Dunbar, 
Gillemichel, Earl of Fife, and others, stood by 
his humble couch of skins, and after reporting 
the utter extermination of the Danes, heard him 
relate the joyous and wondrous discovery he had 
made overnight. 

In Scotland there were great rejoicings for the 
restoration of the long lost Cora, and there could 
no longer be competition or discord about her 
hand; for Greeme, Dunbar, and Kenneth lay dead 
on the field of Mortlach, and she was now a wed- 
ded woman. For his bravery in saving the life 
of Cora from the waters of the Clyde, and second- 
ly the life of the king in battle, the huntsman, 
Mac Ian, was made thane of a thanedom in the 
shire of Rhynfrew; and Malcolm gave him a 
coat of arms, which his descendants bear to the 
present time. 

Thus, the once despised Mac Ian Rua became 
the head of a great house, still named Erskine, 
in memory of his words at Mortlach; and Mal- 
colm II. gave him for his cognizance a hand hold- 
ing a dagger, with the motto, ‘*Je pense plus,” 
and a shield, argent, with a pale, sable; then as 
Mac Ian loved the Clyde—for there he had wen 
the beautiful Cora—Malcolm gave him the lands 
barony and castle of Erskine, and from his mar- 
riage sprung a race that never failed their coun- 
try, the loyal and noble Earls of Mar. 
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THREE WEEKS AFTER MARRIAGE. 


Tu people of Paris have been amused by sun- 
dry news from the busy world without; and 
scraps from Baden, Homburg, and Aix-les-Bains, 
have now and then been providentially sent to 
enliven the solitude and nourish appetite for 
scandal, which otherwise must perish during the 
long months wherein no food is found in the 
usually rich pastures of the Champs Elysees and 
the Boulevards. The latest event brought hither 
on the wings of rumor, is the separation de corps 
et des biens of a newly married-couple, who left 
us but a few weeks ago, full of love and affection, 
and all the tender sentiments induced by a mar- 
riage d’inclination of the purest kind. The lady 
is young and fair, the gentleman chivalrous and 
tender; and yet here they both stand before the 
Tribunal, asking to separate those whom God 
had so recently joined in a tie, which they had 
thought to be indissoluble. It seems that the 
bridegroom, whose love is said to have been so 
violent that he consented to the greatest sacrifi- 
ces in order to secure the consent of the young 
lady’s parents, had no sooner obtained that which 
he sought, than he no longer appreciated its 
value, and openly expressed his regret among 
his friends at the Jockey Club at the folly of 
which he had been guilty ; while the bride, after 
a fortnight’s acquaintance with her husband, 
writes to her mother: ‘I know that Maxime 
possesses every quality which can make an ac- 
complished cavalier. Heis handsome, agreeable, 
sings beautifully, dances well, and talks learn- 
edly; but, pity me, dear mother, since he has 
been my husband I cannot endure him!” The 
bridegroom, meanwhile, who now declares his 
love as ardent as ever, was taking every method 
to improve the mind and manners of his bride, 
and having large experience in the style and 
habits of the Prado and Mabille, he was all the 
time endeavoring to initiate his pupil into a world 
entirely new to her, teaching her to smoke like 
‘¢Mad’lle. Malvina,’ to wear her bonnet like 
‘*Mad’lle. Clarisse,” and to step out without fear 
like ‘‘Mad’lle. Ophélie,” all of them great au- 
thorities with a certain class of fashionables, but 
little formed to serve as examples either in tenus 
or manners to the convent-bred daughter of the 
Count de C. In this manner, and beguiled by 
these agreeable occupations and this pleasant 
task of teaching the young idea how to shoot, the 
bridegroom arrived with his fair bride at Venice. 
Here the young lady, after shining amongst the 
most brilliant and beautiful, was announced to 
appear at the grand ball given by the princess 
Malabrisi, and great was the curiosity excited to 
behold the effect of the magnificent display of 
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diamonds which had formerly belonged to the 
bridegroom’s mother, and formed the nine days’ 
wonder at Paris during the exhibition of the cor- 
beilde. With the naivete so peculiar to the ladies 
of the south, the expectation of the arrival was 
alone the predominant thought in the ball-room, 
and when at length the time passed away and 
the young couple did not make their appearance, 
all kinds of suppositions got afloat, and the com- 
pany separated, fully convinced that some catas- 
trophe had happened, which conviction was 
strengthened by the sudden disappearance of the 
French Consul from the scene of festivity, and 
the rumor that he had been sent for to the pa- 
lazzo, where the young couple resided. The next 
day the whole city was en emoi—the bridegroom 
arrested on a charge of an attempt to murder his 
wife, and the wife, implacable and vindictive, re- 
fusing to listen to reason or excuse. It seems 
that the overpowering vanity of the husband 
having suggested the propriety of wearing the 
whole of the diamonds, he had insisted some- 
what abruptly upon his wife ornamenting her 
head with the ancient comb of silver worn by his 
mother, in which still remain the finest stones of 
the whole collection. Upon her refusal, he came 
behind the maid, who was just giving the last 
finishing touch to her lady’s coiffure, and stuck 
the comb in her hair, whereupon the wife, seiz 

ing it angrily, attempted to dislodge it, the hus- 
band still holding it firmly in its place. Some- 
how, by a sudden movement, the lady (so says 
the husband,) in her endeavors to get away, 
knocked her head against the wall, and forced 
the teeth of the unlucky comb into her head; 
while the wife maintains that he, growing angry 
at her opposition, thrust the teeth of the orna- 
mental but murderous weapon into her hair and 
head, causing the blood to flow, and placing her 
life in danger. The result has been such a dire 
hatred on her part, that, in spite of the acquittal 
of her husband by the local authorities, and the 
declaration of the Consul that no ground of charge 
existed against him—in spite of his expressed 
penitence and renewed love—here we Lave the 
pair pleading en separation with as much ardor 
as if they had been married for years, and knew 
each other’s failings by heart. The lamentations 
of the bride’s mother are the most French of all; 
she takes the entire blame to herself for having 
suffered her daughter to follow the indecorous Eng- 
lish fashion of spending the honeymoon abroad, 
instead of under the eye of her mother, whose 
business it would have been to have arranged all 
these ‘‘little differences.” 


“From a safe port, ’tis easy to give counsel.” 
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THERE is a peculiar charm in Oriental life, 
which invests us with a romantic enchantment of 
everything we read of it. Luxuriant nature 
covers, the whole landscape with superabundant 
and most magnificent vegetation, while the hues 
of the firmament, and the novelty and variety of 
the animated creation seem to the stranger like 
another world. A lively gossipping book has 
just been published by Messrs. Dix, Edwards 
& Co., New York, called ‘‘ The Golden Dagon, or 
Up and Down the Irrawaddi,’’ by an American 
Surgeon, who served on board of the British war- 
steamer Phliegethon, in the late war against 
Burmah. It bas afforded us so much pleasure 
in reading, that we make some extracts for the 
benefit of our readers. 

THE GOLDEN DAGON. 

Shway-Dagoung, the Golden Dagon, an octago- 
nal pagoda of solid masonry, without an opening, 
holding up its jingling coronal even with the spire 
of the proud St. Paul’s, gilden from base to pinna- 
cle, tarnishing in the rains of many wet, and 
glaring in the suns of many dry seasons, formed 
the centre of an area of fortification four miles 
square, and planned in this wise: The outer lines 
were marked by a stockade, having four equal 
sides, of four miles each, one side fronting on the 
river. Many small batteries flanked this at dif- 
ferent points; and the ground between it and the 
river, and on both sides, bristled with such vege- 
table bayonets as those we found at Kemmendine, 
short flinty bamboos, planted thickly, their 
sharpened points projecting some six or eight 
inches. These were for the benefit of storming 
parties. Besides these, mines of gunpowder were 
discovered, ready to be sprung by means of trains 
conducted into the jungle. 

Within this largest stockade, which completely 
encompassed the new town of Rangoon—for the 
old town, along the river’s edge, as it was a few 
months previous, had been carried back, bodily 
as it were, two miles and set down around the 
Pagoda, were two others, the last or innermost, 
which was by far the strongest of the three, im- 
mediately enclosing the Dagon. These were, all 
alike, constructed of the heaviest teak timber, 
loop-holed every few yards—giant logs, from 
twenty to thirty feet high, with deep ditches, and 
bamboo chevaux-de-frise, such as I have de- 
scribed in front, and solid embankments of brick 
and earth, inside and out. Within, were nume- 
rous deep trenches, like those of Kemmendine. 

Around and between the stockades, the ground 
was covered with villainous jungle, affording a 
perfect cover for Burmese musketry in the day- 
time, and for tigers, dacoits, and vagabond dogs 
at night. 
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Along the walls, in the ditches, on the plat- 
forms under the guns, our men found hundreds 
of Burmese bodies. The Governor had chained 
his gunners to their own engines, and so they 
were found dead. While the wives and young 
maidens brought powder, and the links of chain 
that were fed to the guns for want of proper shot, 
the aged, the crippled, and the babes were penned 
trembling in the trenches, to answer with their 
lives for the courage and loyalty of men whose 
fear was greater than their own, and who had 
only oppression to be faithful to. 

The only passage, then, through these concen- 
tric lines of stockade, and so on, up to the Dagon, 
was by a paved causeway of two miles-and-a-half, 
over recent bridges of logs thrown across ditches; 
through gates where the anxious regards of a 
dozen cannon were gathered in a focus ; through 
dim, barbaric streets, full of the devices of Boodh- 
istic deviltry, and all manner of pitiful un- 
Christness—streets, once all bosky and pictu- 
resquely vista’d, now encumbered with the wreck 
of war, and disfigured with the rubbish of haste 
confounded and panic-stricken; past many a 
dark, mysterious poonghee-house, whose gro- 
tesque gods kept a grim watch within, and whose 
portals were guarded by most hideous warders— 
staring creatures cut in stone, and in the mixed 
fashion of cock, crocodile and tiger. 

And so you reach the Golden Dagon, the pa- 
goda of first importance in the empire, having 
beneath its ponderous base, millions of rupees in 
gold and silver and jewels, the offerings—partly 
voluntary, partly extorted—of millions of poor 
fanatics, trembling, and at their wits’ end, be- 
tween the dhars of their captains, and the curses 
of their priests. 

By a lofty flight of dark stone steps under a 
low roof fantastically sculptured, and between 
great baluctrades, mottled green and black with 
moss and damps, whereon two swarthy crocodiles 
measure their monstrous length, their gaping 
jaws supported by colossal Nats, you mount to 
the upper of the two vast terraces which encircle 
the base of this proud monument, reared to the 
Stagnant Calm. By a narrow gate you pass out 
upon the wide platform of the upper terrace, and 
there stands Shway-Dagoung in all his golden 
glory—acres of senseless shrines about his knees, 
and on his towering head, three and thirty feet 
aloft, a crown of multitudinous tiny bells, swayed 
by many aplayful breeze in gusts of silver tinkling. 

Lesser pagodas, griffins, sphynxes, and all man- 
ner of barbaric nondescripts, hold the ground 
around. To the four ‘‘airts” four carved and 
pillared temples face, wherein are lodged the high 
company of Boodh. The eastern of these sur- 
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passes, in its arabesque cornices, triple roof, 
spiral columns, and airy spire, the dreams of the 
boy Solomon; a golden throne, a temple all of 
gold. 

Near the pagoda, under a sacred canopy, still 
golden, of its own, from gilded beams hewn from 
the proudest teaks in Pegu, hangs, within two 
feet of the ground, the Great Dagon bell. Strain- 
ing my arm from the shoulder under its vibrating 
rim, I could touch only with my finger-tips its 
inner edge; yet never did my lady’s silver toilet- 
bell utter mellower music. Pali inscriptions and 
hieroglyphics chase its surface from shank to 
rim; and a dozen funny demons of indescriba- 
ble absurdity guard the portal of its lodge. 

To the Burmese these bells are the dearest 
objects of pride and veneration. At the dedica- 
tion of any pagoda of consequence, the people 
flock from all the country round about, to the 
founding of this bell, and cast into the moulten 
mass, with eager devotion, bits of copper, brass, 
silver and gold, and even jewels. The silver 
scabbards and gold betal boxes of the men; the 
polished jars of house-wives ; the ear-rings and 
store of pretty baubles, much prized by coquet- 
tish maidens; the armlets, anklets, and toelets 
of nautch girls; even the small metal toys of 
the young children, and here and there a bit of 
shining foil called by a baby’s name, are flung 
in without stint, that the Nats may be propitiated 
and the demons averted. 

Everywhere within the pagoda grounds lesser 
bells are to be seen, of a like costly composi- 
tion and almost unearthly sweetness of tone. 
Tongueless, all of them, and stationary, a blow 
on the rim from a joint of a bamboo conjures 
their melody. The hundreds of young pagados 
which are gathered in the shadow of Shway-Da- 
goung, have each their tinkling coronets. Unlike 
the giants of their kindred, these little bells have 
tongues, from which light gilded leaves are hung 
to catch the wandering breeze; and, from every 
land-mark on the river, every headland of notice- 
able height, their songs come down forever. For 
the Burmese are profuse in pagodas, and seem 
sincerely to exult in the labor, danger, and pa- 
tience with which those shining jewels are flung 
up, by the hand of superstition, to the tops of 
apparently impossible crags. 

During the first Burmese war the British would 
have transplanted the Great Dagon bell to Lon- 
don, but in the effort to embark it, its great 
weight carried away the tackle; it capsized the 
boat in which it had been shipped, and sank to 
the bottom of the river. The Burmese fished it 
out again and restored it to its sacred office ; and 
ever since, they have believed that so long as 
its voice can be heard in the land Burmah cannot 
be divided. 

But where was all the picturesqueness, all the 








‘« keeping” where was the “ calm, eternal eyes,” 
when the genius of shops sat in the high seat of 
Boodh, and the ‘18th Royal Irish” had their 
quarters at the head of the grand staircase amid 
tall guilded columns and imperturable, absent- 
looking giants of gods—pipe-clay abounding on 
their altars, and red coats and flannel shirts, 
short pipes and baccy-boxes, hanging around the 
necks of Guadma and his three forerunners ? 

And yet, even so soon, all the more harmless 
portion of the Rangoon population—small traders 
and handicraftsmen, salt-dryers and boats-peo- 
ple—were flocking in by companies of thousands 
to reéstablish themselves in their old places, in- 
spired with confidence in British magnanimity 
and mercy, and eager to escape to foreign pro- 
tection from the ruthless extortion and tiger- 
like blood-thirstiness of their native masters. 
For many days, looking from the upper terrace 
across the low-lying jungle to where the silver 
skirts of the Salween sparkled, we beheld the 
long-drawn procession of elephants and ponies, 
and oxen with carts, and men with parts of 
bamboo houses, and women with domestic uten- 
sils and rice, and little children with pigs, and 
fowls, and kittens—the happy march of a help- 
less barbarism bringing its tribute of trust and 
reliance to an all subduing civilization. 

Before I close this chapter, I must say what I 
mean by ‘‘ young pagodas.” 

Twenty-four hundred years ago, two famous 
princes, brothers, on the eve of some stirring 
enterprise, military or political, built, gilded, 
and consecrated alittle pagoda—a mere *‘butcha,”’ 
as they say in India, a brat of some twenty feet 
or so, but perfect in his beautiful proportions as 
he is thisday. Therefore they found favor with 
the Nats, and attained to power and proud dis- 
tinction. So, other Woons and princes and great 
captains made much of the young Shway-Madoo, 
and each in turn gave him, according to his 
means, one or two or three layers of bricks and 
stucco, and a new coat of gold over all, anda 
larger, finer, and more melodious tee; and; thus 
he attained to his present exalted stature, and 
held up his head beside the highest in the land, 
and became the haughty Shway-Madoo Prah, the 
Golden Supreme of Pegu. 

And thus many pagodas, which are lofty and 
illustrious now, were once little fellows that 
might have stood erect inside the Great Dagon 
bell—so little, that the children who were learning 
to count could make a lesson of the bells in their 
tees. Sometimes, as happened to Shway-Da- 
goung, the growth of the young pagoda was se- 
cretly helped by the Nats, who, when pleased 
with the liberality and zeal of its founder, would 
contribute as much to the progress of the work 
in a single night as the pious builders of the 
shrine had been able to effect in a whole moon. 
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THE MALAY’S VENGEANCE. 

A British barque sailed, in the middle of Octo- 
ber, from Hong-Kong for Calcutta, with a crew 
of Malays, She was commanded by an English- 
man, with English warrant officers. The Ma- 
lays, as is their custom, were under the control 
of a tindal—a sort of boatswain, elected from 
among their own number—next in authority to 
whom was a ‘second tindal’ or boatswain’s 
mate. These tindals exercised absolute discre- 
tion in respect of the corporal punishments to be 
inflicted on their countrymen. Blows to a free 
Malay can be struck only by a Malay; the nature 
of the offense must be stated to the tindal, who 
measures it by a standard subscribed to by his 
men, and dispenses the corresponding blows, or 
gagging, or confinement in the coal bunkers, or 
double duty, asthe case may be. Sometimes the 
obdurate are treated with mysterious indignities, 
the wholesomeness and force of which are appre- 
ciated only by themselves. 

Such is the universal organization of Malay 
crews in the Indian seas; and all Europeans 
must respect it, from Jemmy Ducks, the boy of 
many snubs, through boatswains and mates, up 
to the despot who takes the sun and says where 
she is to-day. The skipper who would venture 
to trice up a Malay and flog him with the cats, 
must be drunk or mad. Nor in confiding to the 
tindal the police administration of his own de- 
partment does the ‘‘old man” incur the slightest 
risk of lax discipline. Left to themselves, the 
Malays rarely need punishment, but when they 
do, it is laid on with the heaviest hand, and with 
but little heed to the “regulations.” Tindals 
stand not on the manner of the pounding, but 
pound at once; and from a purely disciplinarian 
stand-point, it is beautiful to see how patiently, 
and with what trained respect according to the 
bond, the most tiger-like of these fierce fatalists 
submits to the bloody chastisement of his elected 
officer, often a slender youth, a mere stripling, 
to be strangled with a finger and thumb—for the 
tindal is chosen for his activity, intelligence, and 
seamanship, rather than his strength, 

The Captain’s wife made her home in the brig, 
and, of course, ‘‘ worked the ship.”’ A hen- 
pecking, sharp-tempered she-sailor, with an un- 
accountable aversion for Malays—who have a 
sort of indulgent contempt for women, and usual- 
ly content themselves with letting them alone— 
she cowed the skipper and ‘‘horsed”’ the crew, 
letting slip no opportunity to have them pun- 
ished for trivial or imagined misdemeanors, and 
in this making the husband her instrument of 
her spite. 

She found an ally in the mate, a dissolute fel- 
low of ungovernable passions, often drunk and 
always reckless, who noisily braved the revenge- 
ful deyil in the Malay blood, and boasted that ‘‘it 


. 





just took him to bring the slippery niggers down 
to their work.” 

There were six Europeans in the crew—an 
English carpenter, the cook, and a small boy, his 
assistant, and three ordinary seamen. There was 
also a lady-passenger, with an infant. 


One morning, a few days out from Hong-Kong, - 


when the hatches were off to ventilate the hold, 
and the men, having just had supper, were smok- 
ing and chatting in squads about the deck, the 
second tindal seated himself thoughtlessly on the 
coamings of the main hatch with a pipe in his 
mouth. The act was one of unpardonable care- 
lessness, affording a dangerous example to the 
rest, for which he richly deserved punishment at 
the hands of his proper officer, and after the man- 
ner of Malays; but not as it was administered by 
the mate, who, coming up stealthily behind the 
man—all unconscious of the danger, and, nodoubt, 
equally unconscious of his crime—struck him a 
savage blow on the back of the head with a be- 
laying pin, knocking him headlong into the hold. 
The Malay was cruelly hurt, and being lifted 
out by his companions, was carried forward in- 
sensible. 

The affair produced, at the time, no visible ex- 
citement among the Malays: they went about 
their work as usual, betraying no more than a 
natural anxiety for the life of their officer, re- 
lieving each other in attendance upon him, and 
employing all their rude arts to heal his wounds, 

The vessel lay for some days becalmed, and in 
that time the injured man was sufficiently recov- 
ered to come on deck in the evening and sit for- 
ward with his friends, It was afterward recol- 
lected and emphasized by the carpenter and the 
cook’s boy, that from the hour in which the 
second tindal reappeared on deck, ‘‘the watch 
below” never wholly ‘turned in,’ but gathered 
in knots about the forecastle, conversing with 
animation, and sometimes even with undisguised 
excitement, in a tongue unknown to the carpen- 
ter, who had a slight knowledge of both the Ma- 
lay and Bengalee languages. 

At last, when they were within a day’s sail of 
Singapore, as the Captain sat near the binnacle 
in the moonlight, smoking, with his feet on the 
stern rail, and his back, of course, to his crew, 
the Malays, armed with knives and axes, came 
aft with their tindal at their head—all together, 
but so quietly that their approach was unheard 
by the skipper, who was somewhat deaf, and 
their dreadful purpose unsuspected by the car- 
penter and the boy, who were the only Euro- 
peans on deck. They mounted the poop-deck 
and stood close behind the skipper. 

With downright, steady brunt, the tindal buried 
the butt of his axe in the old man’s brains, and 
while his astonished eyes still stared, they tossed 
him over, shivering, to the sharks. 
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Then the tiger in the temper of each man of 


_kill or hurt the lady, but only to set her adrift 


them sprang forward with a roar. The mate, in the boat with her dyingsister, to he picked up 


with the two women, still lingered over the sup- 
per table in the cabin, when these wild beasts, 
fairly foaming, burst in upon them. The man 
was brave as well as brutal, and snatching a cut- 
lass from the rack between the stern ports, as 
the women fied into a state-room, he stood at 
bay, his back against the door. But the tindal, 
lithe as a cat, and careless of the weapon as 
though he had as many lives, slipped under the 
blade before the mate had gathered his wits to- 
gether, and, with teeth and nails, fastened on his 
throat. Ina moment, a dozen others had grasped 
his sword-arm and twisted it out of the socket. 
Then they dragged him, cursing and biting, on 
deck and slung him in the rigging and set the 
second tindal, the avenger, at him. 

With barely strength enough to handle his 
sheath-knife, the Malay clung to his prey, gloat- 
ingly, jealously, restlessly, like a famished wild 
cat over a reeking morsel, dissecting him piece- 
meal and daintily, with many a horrid interlude 
and obscene intercalation, down to the heart, 
while the other fiends were playing out their parts. 

With damnable mirth they dragged their fool- 
ish enemy, the skipper’s shrew, half dead already, 
from her hiding-place. A little while, and bruised 
by ‘‘pioneers and all,” and grotesquely muti- 
lated, she was flung into one of the boats hanging 
at the davits. 

The lady-passenger and her babe were as yet 
unharmed ; with even a degree of care they were 
placed in the boat along with the still gasping 
remains of the skipper’s wife. It was believed 
by the carpenter, and afterward so declared by 
several of the Malays, that they did not mean to 





by some junk or European craft, in the track 


"from Singapore to Hong-Kong. But even as 
| they were in the act of “lowering away,” the 


second tindal, drunk with blood, left his carcass, 
and rushing in among them with his knife, cut 
away the after fall, and so, the stern dropping 
with a jerk, threw the three wretches into the 
sea, and mother and babe, with that horrid thing, 
went down among the sharks. 

They had dispatched, in the beginning, the four 
European seamen. The boy had hidden him- 
self and was forgotten. The carpenter had been 
ever a favorite with them, so they merely bound 
him down to the deck, between some ring-bolts, 
leaving him to be picked up by any passing craft. 
Then inverting the ensign to attract attention, 
they took to the boats, and made straight for 
Singapore, where they gave themselves up, being 
the first to tell their own horrid story. And they 
told it truly, looking to be admired for the fideli- 
ty with which they had done their law upon 
those who, spite of many a warning, had set it at 
defiance. 

They were told they would be hung, and they 
were hung, but they laughed at that to the last. 
Your Malay is your only sincere, practical fata}- 
ist; death is a matter about which he never 
‘¢fashes” himself. 

The boy came out from his concealment when 
they had gone, and released the carpenter, and 
at dawn the two hailed a passing vessel, which 
took them off and carried them into Singapore. 
When we arrived, the Malays had been sent on 
to Penang for trial and execution, all except two, 
who were shipped with us to follow the others. 
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Tue utmost interest has been experienced in 
the fashionable circles all over the Continent of 
Europe, by the publication of the brochure of the 
Princess de S., which, printed at first in small 
numbers, and for private circulation only, has 
gradually spread itself throughout the aristo- 
cratic and religious coteries of Europe. 

It is now exactly a year since the young 
Princess Eleanore de S., in the prime of her 
youth and beauty, a young wife adored by her 
husband, and much beloved by her family, died 
suddenly at the Hotel de S., in Paris, and was 
buried with great pomp at Pere La Chaise, 
where a splendid monument, by Lechene, re- 
cording her age, her lineage, and virtues, has 
just been put up by her disconsolate husband. 
In spite of the high position held by the Prin- 
cess, and, from her great wealth and beauty, 





having become the observed of all observers, 
there has always existed an extraordinary feel- 
ing of mystery in the public mind with regard 
to the circumstances of her death. The sudden 
determination, taken immediately after the event, 
by her mother-in-law, of retiring to a convent, 
greatly increased the doubt and wonder spread 
around the whole affair; and now this pamphlet 
(issued to the world with the sanction of one of 
the greatest names of any country, from one on 
the eve of taking the black veil, and who 
expresses the same awe of this position as that 
of her death-bed, and appeals therefrom for 
belief in the strange statements made in the 
work, ) comes to fill us with a deeper amazement 
than we can well bear. The pamphlet is printed 
in German, the native language of the writer, 
who, as mother-in-law of the heroine of the 
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wondrous story it contains, declares it to be in 
fulfilment of the vow made to her son’s wife that 
it is now made public. The whole life of the 
young Princess is here set forth. A child of 
immense imagination and power, left at an early 
age an orphan, with the consciousness of beauty 
and the command of boundless wealth, finding 
herself suddenly transported to her guardian’s 
old castle in the Hartz, was not likely to enjoy 
either content or happiness; and here her 
temper and disposition grew so wild and untract- 
able that, after repeated efforts at home educa- 
tion, it was deemed advisable to send her to be 
trained into rule and discipline by seclusion in a 
convent, Just then, her guardian being ap- 
pointed ambassador to Paris, from the Court of 
W., it was thought the best opportunity for 
placing the child beneath the surveillance of the 
superior of the Sacré Coeur, in the Rue de 
Varennes, where she could be better trained to 
habits of obedience than elsewhere. But alas! 
this first experiment proved totally abortive. 
Three unsuccessful efforts at escape were fol- 
lowed by a decided attempt to set fire to the 
furniture of her room where she was confined; 
and the governess, fearful of the effect of such 
example on other pupils, and weary of the task 
of taming this wild vehement spirit, reluctantly 
restored the young lady to the care of her 
guardian. The position of the latter had now 
become most difficult. To have her in the house 
was impossible, as Prince Leon de §&., his only 
son, a youth scarcely older than the refractory 
Eleanore, resided with him, and to throw the 
pair together at that early age would have been 
considered by continental decorum quite out of 
the question. So a conseil de famille was held, 
and it was resolved to send the culprit, now no 
longer a mere child, but a fine, high-spirited 
girl of fifteen, to England, to complete her edu- 
cation, with the hope that the conviction of 
being thus alone in a foreign country, depend- 
ent on her good behayior to ensure the kindness 
of those about her, might have the desired 
effect. The young lady was accordingly placed 
at , at Hammersmith, and for a time the 
hoped for change seemed to have taken place in 
her temper. But, after a while, it appears that 
the bursts of violence to which she gave way, 
and the fits of depression which succeeded, 
became so alarming as to cause serious fears for 
her health. Letter after letter was despatched 
to her guardian from the young lady herself, 
begging to be taken into favor, declaring that 
the climate of England was weighing her to the 
earth, and the discipline of Hammersmith break- 
ing her heart. For some time the guardian, 
acting with the prudence he judged necessary, 
suffered those complaints and supplications to 
go on; but at length, moved by one of the 








letters, more heart-rending than the others, he 
allowed his anger to be melted, and determined 
on fetching his ward from the place, where, she 
declared, in the strong language she was wont 
to use, she was ‘‘ damaging both soul and body, 
and hurrying both to everlasting perdition.” 
The Prince de 8. arrived at Hammersmith one 
Sunday morning. He had returned no answer 
to the last letter despatched by his ward, and 
she was, therefore, not aware of his intention of 
arriving. The lady commissioned to be the 
bearer of the news reported to have found her 
on her knees, alone in her own room, praying, 
with a most fearful expression of countenance, 
and on being informed of her guardian’s arrival, 
she had uttered a most unearthly shriek, and 
rushed down the stairs like one possessed. The 
guardian was much pleased with her progress 
and improvement, and brought her back to 
Paris triumphantly, as a specimen of the good 
training of the ladies of Hammersmith. There 
was, indeed, no token of the old indomitable 
spirit left within her. She was silent and sub- 
dued, submissive to all, and only urgent in her 
supplications never to be left alone or in the 
dark. She to whom religion had hitherto been 
a subject of derision, changed suddenly to 
practices of the most exaggerated piety, but 
always persisted in maintaining that it was 
useless to lay any plans for her welfare, for that 
she should die before she was twenty-one! 

**All a mother could do,” says the Princess, in 
the extraordinary brochure which discloses the 
story, ‘‘was done by me to eradicate this idea 
from the mind of our beloved Eleanore, but the 
answers she always made were so full of terrible 
meaning that they filled my soul with such deep 
alarm that I dared not to dwell upon the subject. 
Even when she became the bride of my son, 
Leon, she would insist upon every arrangement 
being made with a view to this early death, 


which seemed to prey on her mind for ever. It - 


was not till the young couple had been married 
for some time that, by dint of maternal care and 
solicitude, I managed to wring from her the 
confidence of her direful anticipations; and 
judge of my dismay when she coolly told me 
that she had sold herself to the Evil One, and 
that she would be claimed before she had 
reached the age of twenty-one! She confessed 
that her despair had been so great at being 
exiled, that, wearied with incessant prayers to 
Heaven and the saints for deliverance, without 
effect, she had at length addressed her vows to 


the powers of darkness, on the very Sunday | 


morning when her guardian had arrived, and 
the announcement of his presence was evidently 
the token of the acceptance of that fearful 
vow.” 

It seems that, in spite of every care and 
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counsel—despite of the constant watching and | of splendor and riches, yet nursing the canker- 
wise teaching of the Abbé Dupauloux, nothing: worm within, from which neither the lofty 


could turn aside this idée fixe from the mind of 
the Princess Eleanore; and, although every 
extreme of dissipation and excitement was tried 
to divert her thoughts, she gave way to a settled 
melancholy, and died just two days before the 
completion of her twenty-first year, suddenly, 
and in her chair, full dressed for a ball at the 
Ministere d’ Etat. The idea had evidently done 
its work in silence; and none can tell the agony 
which must have been endured during the last 
few months of that sad existence, in the midst 





position in which she stood nor the homage she 
received, could divert her for one instant. 

The pamphlet has caused the deepest impreéz- 
sion on the minds of all who have perused it; 
and the retirement from the world of the Dowa- 
ger Princess de 8., for the avowed purpose of 
praying for the soul of the Princess Eleanore, 
has added to the terrible effect of the tale, 
which seems more like a dark legend of the 
middle ages than an incident of yesterday, but 
is nevertheless perfectly true for all that.” 
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A Review of the Hew Ziterary Hecruits, 


IncIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN THE FAR West, with 
Col. Fremont’s last Expedition across the Rocky 
Mountains; including three months’ residence in 
Utah, and a perilous trip across the great American 
Desert, to the Pacific. By 8. N. Carvalho, Artist 
to the Expedition. Published by Derby & Jackson, 
Nassau Street, New York. For sale by T. B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia. The title of this book sufficiently 
explains its nature. The author tells us in his pre- 
face, that in preparing the volume for publication, 
he has not followed any established system of ar- 
rangement, The incidents are most of them tran- 
scripts from original letters, written in the familiar 
style of friendly correspondence. The description 
of the journey from great Salt Lake City to San Ber- 
nandino, is an exact copy from Mr. Carvalho’s jour- 
nal, written after many days of wearisome travel. 
The Mormon episodes he has rendered almost ver- 
batim from personal relations by the parties them- 
selves, and not from hearsay. The portion of the 
book devoted to the peculiarities of the Mormon So- 
cial system, is very full and interesting. An incident 
worthy of mention occurred at the very outset of 
this last expedition of Fremont. While his party 
were in camp one night, the men got to discuss the 
peculiar qualities of Fremont, and from that got on 
to a discussion about the prominent men named for 
the Presidency, whereupon Mr. Carvalho nominated 


' Fremont for President. The camp received it with 


acclamation. Here we have the inception of a move- 

ment that has made so much noise in the world. As 

the incidents of overland journeys are similar to those 

frequently narrated, we will extract for the informa- 

tion of our readers, one of the Mormon episodes. 
BALL AT SALT LAKB CITY. 

Towards the end of April, 1854, about ten days 
previous to the departure of Governor Brigham 
Young, on his annual visit to the southern settle- 
ment of Utah, tickets of invitation to a grand ball, 
were issued inhis name. I had the honor to receive 
one of them. 

If the etiquette of dress, which is a necessary pre- 
liminary to the “ entré” of her Majesty’s drawing- 
room, had been insisted on in the vestibule of Gov. 





Young’s ball-room, the relation of the following in- 
cidents would never have emanated from my pen. 

When I arrived at the great city of the Mormons, 
I was clad in the tattered garments that I had worn 
for six months, on the journey across the Rocky 
Mountains. In vain I applied to every store in Salt 
Lake City for suitable clothes; a pair of black pants 
or a broadcloth coat was not to be purchased. I, how- 
ever, succeeded in having a pair of stout cassimere 
pants made for my intended journey to California; 
and a gentleman by the name of Addoms, a merchant 
from Cedar Street, N. Y., contributed a new coat 
from his wardrobe. Iwas indebted to him also for a 
great deal of kindness and attention during my illness. 

With my striped cassimeres, black frock coat, and 
a white vest borrowed for the occasion from Capt. 
Morris, “en régle”—I was as fashionably attired as 
any one whom I met during the evening. My friend 
Egloffstien, was also invited, but there were no 
clothes in the city of Salt Lake to fit him; he had 
grown so fat and corpulent, that ready-made clothes 
of his size, would have been unsaleable, consequent- 
ly, he declined going. 

During the day, extensive culinary preparations 
were being made at Mr. E. T. Benson’s house, where 
we messed. Mr. Benson had four wives; they were, 
on this occasion, all engaged; one making pastry 
and cakes, another roasting and preparing wild geese 
and ducks, and garnishing fat hams, ete., while the 
others were selecting the garments which were to be 
worn by the ladies on this interesting occasion. 

I could not exactly perceive why such extensive 
cooking preparations were making; on inquiry, I 
learned that in this isolated city, thousands of miles 
from civilization, and buried, as it were, in the moun- 
tains, it was a very expensive thing to prepare a sup- 
per for a large company, at the cost of a single in- 
dividual, Sugar was worth 75 cents per pound, and 
very scarce; sperm candles $1.50 per pound, and 
everything else in proportion. It was expected and 
understood, that all families who were invited, should 
bring their own provisions, candles, etc., and con- 
tribute for the music. The Governor furnished the 
ball-room only. 
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Strangers, of course, were exceptions to the rule. 

At the appointed hour I made my appearance, 
chaperoned by Gov. Young, who gave me a general 
introduction. A larger collection of fairer and more 
beautiful women I never saw in one room. All of 
them were dressed in white muslin; some with pink 
and others with blue sashes. Flowers were the only 
ornaments in thehair. The utmost order and strict- 
est decorum prevailed. Polkas and waltzing were 
not danced; country dances, cotillions, quadrilles, 
ete., were permitted. 

At the invitation of Gov. Youny, I opened the ball 
with one of his wives. The Governor, with a beau- 
tiful partner, stood vis-a-vis. An old fashioned co- 
tillion was danced with much grace by the ladies, 
and the Governor acquitted himself very well on the 
“light fantastic toe.” 

I singled out from among the galaxy of beauty 
vith which I was surrounded, a Mrs. Wheelock, a 
lady of great worth and polished manners; she had 
volunteered her services as a tragedienne, at different 
times during my visit to Salt Lake, at the theatre, 
where she appeared in several difficult impersona- 
tions; I think she excels Miss Julia Dean in her 
histrionic talent. I had the pleasure of painting 
Mrs. Wheelock’s portrait in the character of “ Pau- 
line,” in “ Lady of Lyons.” She was the first wife 
of her husband, whom she married in England, about 
eight years before; her parents, who are estimable 
people, came over after they had embraced Mormon- 
ism. When this lady married, the spiritual wife 
system had not yet been revealed. 

Mr. Wheelock is a president of the seventies, and 
has traveled a great deal in the capacity of mis- 
sionary ; he had, at this time, three wives, the last 
one visited the ball as a bride; I was introduced by 
Mrs. Wheelock, senior, to all of them; they looked 
like the three graces as they stood in the room, with 
their arms enfolding each other like sisters; they 
dwelt together in one house, and the most perfect 
harmony and affection seemed to exist between 
them. The last wife was a young girl of seventeen, 
well educated, and possessing great personal advan- 
tages; her parents and brothers reside in the city. 
I was invited to the wedding, but was prevented at- 
tending from the reason I have before assigned. I 
requested permission to dance with one of them ; 
Mr. Wheelock took his new bride, and the cotillion 
was formed of his three wives and another lady, with 
their respective partners. It was a most unusual 
sight to see a man dancing in a cotillion with three 
wives, balancing first to one, then to the other; they 
all enjoyed themselves with the greatest good humor. 

The particulars of the wedding, I had from a lady 
who was present. It seems that it is necessary before 
a man can take a second wife, that his first wife 
should give her consent; if she refuses, he is pro- 
hibited from taking another. In this case, the first 
wife’s consent was obtained; I will not presume to 
say whether willingly or unwillingly; Mrs. W., the 
elder, possessed great good sense, and her mind was 
highly cultivated. It may be, she made a virtue of 
necessity, and yielded the assent on which her future 
domestic happiness depended, with a good grace. 

She acted as godmother, and gave away the bride. 





I think, on this occasion, the Governor performed 
the ceremony. The second, Mrs. Rose Wheelock, is 
a transcendently beautiful woman. There is noth- 
ing prepossessing in the appearance of her husband, 
and it is a mystery to me, how he could have gained 
the affections of so many elegant women. Mr. W. 
was appointed to a mission to Great Britain previous 
to his last “ sealing,” and left for the States the day 
after the ball, he only enjoyed his last wife’s society 
about four days, a very short honey-moon! 

The lady could have married a more eligible man. 
She must return to her parents’ house to reside, for 
the three years her husband would be absent; yet 
she preferred to be the third wife of a man she loved, 
and who bore a high character for morality, etce., 
to being the first and only wife of an inconsiderate 
youth. 

After several rounds of dancing, a march was 
played by the band, and a procession formed. I con- 
ducted my first partner to the supper room, where I 
partook of a fine entertainment at the Governor’s 
table. There must have been at least two hundred 
ladies present, and about one hundred gentlemen. I 
returned to my quarters at twelve o’clock, favorably 
impressed with the exhibition of public society among 
the Mormons. 





BotHweELu.—The history of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
her misfortunes, and her unhappy fate, has been 
so often written and read, that the interest might be 
supposed to be exhausted. But the master hand of 
genius has the wondrous faculty of imparting a 
fresh charm and novelty even to the most hacknied 
theme. Were the tragedy of Bothwell to be re- 
hearsed by a common author, the thing would fall 
still-born. We have, however, before us now & poem 
in six parts, by W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, the popular 
author of “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” “ Bon 
Gaultier’s Ballads,” etc., which is destined to raise 
the story of Bothwell to greater notice than it ever 
enjowed before. The volume, just issued from the 
press of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, Boston,contains two 
hundred and sixty-seven duodecimo pages, of which 
one hundred and eighty are engrossed by the poem 
itself, and the remainder by notes of so copious a 
character as to possess a remarkable value to the 
historical student. From a perusal of the notes we 
learn that Mr. Aytoun has, in his poem, adhered 
strictly to the historical facts, to ascertain which he 
has investigated thoroughly the whole subject. 
This poem is, therefore, an elaborate and studied 
effort. We have derived much pleasure from read- 
ing it; and, as it is not often that poems of such 
merit, pretensions, and structure, appear we purpose 
to devote some space to it in our pages this month. 

The poem is a monologue, Bothwell being at once 
the hero and narrator. He is supposed to be in his 
dungeon cell, awaiting the approach of his doom, 
and brooding over the events of his brief career of 
glory and crime, over which he goes. He thus 
pleads his love for the queen as the excuse for his 
crimes: 

I was the husband of a Queen, 
The partner of a throne; 

For one short month the sceptred might 
Of Scotland was my own. 
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The crown that father Fergus wore 
Lay ready for my hand; 

Yea, but for treason, I had been 
The monarch of the land; 

The King of Scots, in right of her 
Who was my royal bride, 

The fairest woman on the earth 
That e’er the-sun espied. 

O Mary—Mary! Even now, 
Seared as I am to shame, 

The blood grows thick around my heart 
At utterance of thy name! 

I see her, as in bygone days, 
A widow, yet a child, 

Within the fields of sunny France, 
When heaven and fortune smiled. 

The violets grew beneath her feet, 
The lilies budded fair, 

And all that is beautiful and bright 
Was gathered round her there. 

O lovelier than the fairest flower 
That ever bloomed on green, 

Was she, the lily of the land, 
That young and spotless Queen! 

The sweet, sweet smile upon her lips, 
Her eyes so Kind and clear, 

The magic of her gentle voice, 
That even now I hear! 

And nobles knelt, and princes bent 
Before her as she came; 

A Queen by gift of nature she, 
More than a Queen in name. 

Even I, a rugged border lord, 
Unused to courtly ways, 

Whose tongue was never tutored yet 
To lisp in polished phrase; 

I, who would rather on the heath 
Confront a feudal foe, 

Than linger in a royal hall 
Where lackeys come and go— 

I, who had seldom bent the knee 
At mass, or yet at prayer, 

Bowed down in homage at her feet, 
And paid my worship there! 


But as Bothwell was with Darnley when they 
jointly escorted the Queen from France to Scotland, 
and he was not married to his lawful first wife, Lady 
Jean Gordon, until seven months afterward. This 
love of his for the Queen, seems to have been slow 
in discovering itself. The poet gets over this very 
awkwardly, thus: 


O had I earlier sought the place 
That late—too late—was mine ; 

Had I but seen the woman then, 
And deemed her less divine, 

When fizst upon the Scottish shore 

_ She, like a radiant star, 

Descended, bringing hope and mirth 
From those bright realms afar ; 

When all men’s hearts were blithe and glad 
To greet their youthful Queen, 

And once again withia the land 
A happy face was seen— 

I might have made my homage more 
Than that of subject peer, 

And with my oath of loyalty 
Have mixed a vow more dear— 

Proclaimed myself to be her knight, 
As in the olden time, 

When any he that wore the spurs 
Might love without a crime; 

When Queens were queens of chivalry ; 
And deeds of bold emprise, 

Not flattering words or fawning speech, 





Found grace in woman’s eye. 

O had I then been bold indeed, 5 
And known the secret power 4 

Which he who wins in battle-field 
Can use in lady’s bower— 

Had I, with friends enow to back, 
And all my kith and kia, 

Who held the borders, far and wide, 
And hemmed the marches in, 

But bid defiance, broad and bold, 
To all who dared advance 

To claim the hand of Scotland’s Queen, 
The widow-child of France— 

Had I but sent the cry abroad, 
That neither English peer, 

Nor Scottish lord from Engiand’s court, 
Should be our master here— 

Had f but trusted to myself, 
And bravely ta’en my stand, 

Then Darnley never would have been 
The King within the land. 


Bothwell never would have assigned such a reason 
as this for his conduct. He did seve Mary before she 
landed in Scotland. He saw her abroad, and was 
with her when she landed. Mary is made to wed 
Darnley, because she was alone in a position of great 
responsibility, to which she was not equal. We 
quote the description of Darnley: 








She wedded Darnley—and a fool 
In every sense was he, 

With scarce the wit to be a knave 
If born in low degree. 

But folly, when it walks abroad 
In royal guise and strain, 

Will never lack for knavery 
To loiter in its train. 

Loose comrades of the baser sort 
Were always by his side, 

To whisper lewdness in his ear, 
And pander to his pride. 

And men who wore a graver mask, 
Whose hearts were all untrue, 

Essayed—it was an easy task— 
To make him traitor too! 





The narrative properly begins with the murder of 
Riccio, the Queen’s favorite Italian secretary, the 
description of which is as follows: 


"Twas night—mirk night—the sleet beat on, ' | 
The wind, as now, was rude, 

And I was lonely in my room 
In dreary Holyrood. 

} heard a cry, a tramp of men, 
A clash of steel below, 

And from my window, in the court 
I saw the torches glow. 

More common were such sounds to me 
Than hum of evening hymn; 

I caught my eword, and harried out 
Along the passage dim. 

But O, the shriek that thrilled me then— 
The accents of despair, 

The man’s imploring agony, 
The woman’s frantic prayer! 

“0, for the love of God and Christ, 

Hove mercy—mercy—lI! 

O mistress—Queen—protect me yet, 
T am not fit to die!” 

“© God! stand by me, Darnley—you— 

My husband! will you see 

Black murder in my presence here! 
O God! he turns from me! ‘ 

Back—villains, back! you shall not strike, 
Unless you slay me too. 
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O help! help! help! they kill the Queen! 
Help! help! O nobles—you— 

O Ruthven—Douglas—as you trust 
For mercy in your need, 

For Christ’s dear sake, be satisfied— 
Do not this monstrous deed! 

I'l) yield—O yes! I'll break with France, 
Do anything you will, 

But spare him—spare him—spare him, friends! 
Why should you seek to kill? 

O God! unloose me, Darnley! shame! 
Let go my arm, thou knave! 

To me—to me—all Scottish hearts— 
Help! Murder! Come and save!” 


A door flew wide. I saw them there— 
Ruthven in mail complete, 

George Douglas, Ker of Fawdonside, 
And Riccio at their feet. 

With rapiers drawn and pistols bent, 
They seized their wretched prey ; 

They wrenched her garments from his grasp, 
They stabbed him where he lay. 

I saw George Douglas raise his arm, 
I saw his dagger gleam; 

And then I heard the dying yell, 
And Mary’s piteous scream. 

I saw her writhe in Darnley’s arms 
As in a serpent’s fold— 

The coward! he was pale as death, 
But would not loose his hold! 

And then the torches waved and shook, 
And louder grew the din, 

And up the stair, and through the doors 
The rest came trooping in. 

What could Ido! No time was that 
To listen or to wait; 

Thronged were the rooms with furious men, 
And close beset the gate. 

Morton and Lindsay kept the court, 
With many a deadly foe ; 

And swords are swift to do their work 
When blood begins to flow. 

Darkling I traced the passage back 
As swiftly as I came, 

For through the din that rose without 
I heard them shout my name. 

Knough!—that night one vietim died 
Before Queen Mary’s face, 

And in my heart, I doomed that night 
Another in his place. 

Not that I cared for Riccio’s life, 
They might have worked their will; 

Though base it was in men so high 
A helpless wretch to kill. 

But I had seen my Queen profaned, 
Outraged before my face, 

By him, the dastard, heartless boy, 
The land’s and our disgrace. 

"Twas he devised the felon plot; 
*Twas he that planned the crime; 

He led the murderers to her room, 
And—God--at what a time! 


This murder is the excuse upon which hinges the 
eubsequent acting of Bothwell. The poet makes him 
swear revenge for it. He does not, however, set 
about accomplishing it, and therein is one of the 
defects of the plot. It would have been better to 
omit the vow altogether. The next event was the 
bloody fight between Bothwell, as Warden of the 
Three Marches, and one of the turbulent border 
chiefs, John Elliott, of the Park. It is narrated in 


the following style: 
Who owns thee now, fair Hermitage? 
Who sits within my hall? 





What banner flutters in the breeze 
Above that stately wall? 

Does yet the court-yard ring with tramp 
Of horses and of men; 

Do bay of hounds and bugle-note 
Sound merry from the glen? 

Or art thou, as thy master is, 
A rent and ruined pile, 

Once noble, but deserted now 
By all that is not vile? 

What matters it? These eyes of mine . 
Shall never see thee more; 

Still in my thonght must thou abide 
As stately as of yore, 

When, Warden of the Marches three, 
In Mary’s right I came, 

To still the raging Border feuds, 
And trample out the flame. 


Good faith! I had but little zeal 
To meddle with the knaves, 

Who simply kept their father’s rule, 
And fought for bloody graves. 

No war was then between the lands, 
Else swift and sure, I ween, 

Each Border clan, on Scottish soil, 
Had mustered for their Queen; 

The tidings of an English raid 
Had joined them heart and hand; 

For well the jackmen knew the wealth 
Of canny Cumberland. 

One note of war, and all the feuds 
Had vanished, like the snow 

From off the fells by Teviot-side, 
When the warm May winds blow. 

But peace abroad breeds feud at home ; 
Old cause of quarrel rose; 

Clan fought with clan, and name with name, 
As fierce and deadly foes. 

To them came I in evil hour, 
Most perilous the tide; 

For he who seeks to part a fray, 
Wins strokes from either side, 

Saint Andrew! ’twas no easy task 
To hunt an Armstrong down, 

Or make a Johnstone yield his sword 
At summons from the crown: 

Yet, ere a week had passed away, 
One half my work was done, 

And safe within my castle lay 
Whitehaugh and Mangerton. 

I had them all, but only one, 
John Elliot of the Park, 

As stalwart and as bold a man 
As ever rode by dark. 

I sought him far I sought him near, 
He baffled all my men: 

At last I met him, face to face, 
Within the Billhope glen. 


Short parley passed between us twain, 
“Thou art the Warden?” “Ay! 
Thou Elliot of the Park?” “Iam.” 
“ Wilt yield thee?” “Come and try!” 
We lighted down from off our steeds, 
We tied them to a tree; 
The sun was sinking in the west, 
And all alone were we, 
Out flew the steel; and then began 
A sharp and desperate strife, 
For Elliot fought to ’scape the cord, 
I fought for fame and life. 
Ha, ha! were he alive again, 
And on this dungeon floor, 
What joy with such a man as that, 
To cross the sword once more! 


“The blows he fetched were stark and strong, 
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And so were mine, I ween, 

Until I cleft his head-piece through, 
And stretched him on the green. 

“ Wilt yield thee now?” “I will not yield, 
But an ye promise grace.” 
“That must you ask upon your knee, 

Before our Sovereign’s face.” 

Blinded with blood, he struggled up, 
“ Lord Earl!” he said, “ beware! 

No man shall take me living yet; 
Now follow, if you dare!” 

Islipped upon the broken moss; 
And in the sheugh we rolled, 

Death-grappling, silent, heaving each 
Within the other’s hold. 

He passed above me, and I felt, 
Once, twice, his dagger drive; 

But mine went deeper through his breast, 
T rose, but half alive! 

All spun around me, trees and hills, 
A mist appeared to rise; 

Yet one thing saw I clearly yet 
Before my fading eyes: 

Not half a rood beyond the burn, 
A man lay stiff and stark ; 

I knew it was my stubborn foe, 
John Elliot of the Park. 

I strove in vain to sound my horn, 
No further strength had I; 

And reeling in that lonely glen, 
I fell, but not to die. 


Bothwell is picked up insensible ; conveyed to his 
home, and lies there dangerously ill for some time, 
from the effects of his wounds. When he recovers 
he is visited by the Queen, who compliments him 
very highly upon his courage and devotion. The 
gracious smiles and tenderness produce an effect upon 
him, which is described in the annexed lines : 


In sooth, I wished them far away, 
The Maries, and the rest, 
That I might throw me at her feet, 
Might ease my bursting breast ; 
Might tell her how I came to love, 
And how I hid my flame, 
Till he, the wretched perjured boy, 
Had filled his cup with shame ; 
Might ask her of her sovran grace, 
To take and keep my vow, 
To rule James Hepburn’s heart and hand, 
Not give him promise now; 
One word, one little word of hope 
Was all he dared to crave,— 
Hope? There was none in store for me, 
Till Darnley filled his grave! 


On his re-appearance at court he becomes by 
reason of his proved valor and well-known boldness, 
the centre of a conspiracy to dispose of Darnley, who 
had become odious td the nobles. This part of the 
narrative we quote: 


*Twas in Craigmillar’s ancient pile 
That first I lent my ear 

To the dark words of Lethington, 
With Murray bending near. 

The theme was Darnley and his deeds, 
His vain capricious mind, 

That no controlling power could guide 
Or sense of honor bind; 

His wild outrageous insolence 
To men of high degree, 

Who, but for Mary’s love and grace, 
Were higher far than he. 

All this I heard, and answered not ; 
But when he came to speak 





Of Mary’s wrougs, and Mary’s woes, 
The blood was in my cheek. 
He told me of her breaking heart, 
Of bitter tears she shed, 
Of the sad cry she raised to heaven, 
“OQ God! that I were dead!” 
Of that dull grief which, more than pain, 
Has power to waste and kill; 
Yet in her secret heart, he said, 
Queen Mary loved him still. 
“ Loves him?” “ Why, ay! our thought was bent 
At first, on Darnley’s banishment; 
On loosing of the nuptial tie, 
As holy Church allows, 

An easy thing, for never yet 
Was such a faithless spouse; 

But when we broke it to the Queen, 
She would not deign to hear ; 

He was the father of her child, 
And so to her was dear. 

What then is left? While Darnley lives 
As king within the land, 

Whate’er his insolence may be, 
He holds us at command. 

Why, even you, brave Earl, so high 
In honor and in place, 

You, Warden, Admiral, must bend 
Before his Royal Grace! 

Nay, chafe not at my open speech: 
For more have felt the wrong, 

And, trust me, will not stoop to wear 
Those galling shackles long. 

My Lord of Murray stands prepared 
To aid us, heart and hand; 

Your brother Huntley, and Argyle 
Are eager for the Band, 

You know their strength: yet more remains; 
The banished lords are ours ; 

Lindsay and Morton, were they here, 
Would help us with their powers. 

In evil hour, in evil cause, 
They lent weak Darnley aid; 

Persuaded by his lying tongue, 
With treason foul repaid. 





“Surely ’tis time to stanch the wounds 

That vex the land so sore, 

To knit the noble brotherhood 
As closely as of yore; 

To curb the wild fanatic mood 
That waxes day by day, 

And make the surly preachers know 
Their duty, to obey? 

But for one plague-spot in the land, 
Our course were plain and clear; 

If Scotland’s nobles back their Queen, 
What foemen need they fear? 

No more will we of foreign league 
Or foreign wedlock hear! 

A better husband for the Queen 
We'll find among our own: 

A champion, able, like the Bruce, 
To take and keep the throne! 

More might I say; but, valiant Earl, 
On you our fate depends ; 

Speak but the word, give but the sign, 
And round us throng our friends. 

Scotland is weary of the load 
That lies upon her now, 

And Death is breathing, cold and damp, 
Upon our Sovereign’s brow. 

This is the stalwart arm we need 
To save the State and Queen, 

Your own brave blood was freely shed 
For Mary, on the green; 

But Darnley’s!—for one drop of your’s 
His life were all too mean.” 
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Bothwell yields willingly to become the head, or 


rather the instrument of the conspirators. 
agreed by them that Darnley shall die. 
undertakes the deed according to a concerted 


It is 


Bothwell 


plan. 


This is by blowing up the chamber in which the 


hapless king consort sleeps. 
described by the poet thus: 


I stood that night in Darnley’s room, 
Above the chamber charged with death ; 
At every sound that rose below 
There was a catching in my breath. 
The aspect of the boy was sad, 
For he was weak, and wrung with pain; 
Weary he lay upon the bed, 
From which he never rose again. 
I saw his brow so pale and damp, 
T saw his cheek so thin and spare— 
I’ve seen it often since in dreams— 
O wherefore did I seek him there? 
He lay, indeed, a dying man, 


This great event is 


His minutes numbered, marked, and spanned: 


With every ticking of the clock 
There fell a priceless grain of sand. 
Yet over him an angel bent, 


And soothed his pain, and wiped his brow— 


So fair, so kind, so innocent, 

That all hell’s tortures to me now 
Could scarce be worse than what I felt 
Within that thrice-accursed room ! 

No heart so hard that will not melt 


When love stands weeping o’er the tomb. 


O had I hellebore for that— 


That one damn’d hour !—I’d count me blest; 


So would I banish from my couch 
The direst phantom of unrest! 


Time trickled on. I knew ’twas done, 
When Paris entered with the key— 
I'd listened for his foot, as one 
Upon the rack might hail the tread 
Of the grim goaler of the dead, 
Yet Icathsome was his tread to me! 
He looked a murderer; not for hate, 
Envy, or slight, or other cause, 
By which the devil, or his mate, 
Tempts man to spurn his Maker’s laws—- 
But from that hideous appetite, 
That lust for blood, that joy in sin, 
Which shows the instinct of the wolf, 
And ravins on the heart within. 
Let no man seek to gain his end 
By felon means! I never felt 
So like a slave, as when he passed, 
And touched the key beneath his belt! 
For in his glance I read the thought: 
“Lord Bothwell! ever from this hour, 
Thongh you be great, and I am nought, 
Your life and fame are in my power !” 
Ab! shame that I should now recall 
_ The meaner feelings of that time, 
The splinters and the accidents 
That flash from every deed of crime! 
Shame, that a face like his should rise 
To gibber at me even now, 
To scare me with his hateful eyes, 
And beckon from the gulf below! 
What recks it how a caitiff ends? 
If Murray paid him witha cord, 
Why let his spectre haunt the friends 
Who did not deem him worth the sword ! 
No more of that!—The Queen arose, 
And we, her nobles, stood aloof 
Until she parted from her spouse, 
And then we left the fated roof. 











“ Back, back to Holyrood! away!” 
Then torches flashed, and yeomen came, 
And round the royal litter closed 
A gleaming zone of ruddy flame. 
I have slight memory of that walk— 
Argyle, I think, spoke earnestly 
On state affairs, but of his talk 
Not any word remains with me. 
We came to Holyrood; and soon 
A gush of music filled the hall ; 
The dance was set; the long saloon 
Glowed as in time of carnival: 
O hateful to me was the sound, 
And doubly hateful was the light ! 
I could not bear to look around, 
I longed to plunge into the night. 
A low dull boom was in mine ear, 
A surging, as of waters pent ; 
And the strained sense refuse to hear 
The words of passing merriment. 
What if that Babel should be stilled, 
Smote dumb. by one tremendous knell? 
What if the air above were filled 
With clanging from the clocks of hell? 
Yet waited I till all was o’er; 
The bride withdrew, the masque was done; 
And as I left the postern-door, 
Dully the palace bell struck, One! 


T heard a sermon long ago, 
Wherein the preacher strove to show 
That guiltiness in high or low 
Hath the like touch of fear ; 
And that the knight who sallies forth, 
Bent on an action of unworth, 
Though he be duke or belted earl, 
Feels the same tremor as the churl 
Who steals his neighbor’s gear. 
T held his words for idle talk, 
And cast them from my view ; 
But in that awful midnight walk, 
I felt the man spake true. 


I heard the echo of my foot, 
As up the Canongate I sped, 
Distinct, as though in close pursuit 
Some spy kept even with my tread. 
Or did I run, or did I pause, 
The sound was ever bickering near; 
And though I guessed full well the cause, 
I could not free myself from fear. 
I almost stumbled in the dark 
Upon a bouseless, vagrant hound, 
And his sharp snarl], and sudden bark, 
Made my heart leap, and pulses bound. 
Wherever there were lights on high, 
Methought there stood some watcher pale ; 
Long shadows seemed to flitter by, 
I heard low voices mourn and wail. 
And I could swear that once I saw 
A phantom gliding by the palace 
Where then I stood. I shook with awe, 
The face was like my mother’s face, 
When last I saw her on her bier! 
Are there such things? or does the dread 
Of coming evil craze our fear, 
And so bring up the sheeted dead? 
Icannot tell. But this I know, 
That rather than endure again 
Such hideous thoughts, I’d fight the foe, 
And reckon with them, blow for blow, 
Though I were one, and they were ten! 


I passed beyond the city wall; 

No light was there in hut or bield, 
I scarce could find the narrow lane 

That led me to the Kirk-of-Field. 
Turee men were specding from the door; 
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They ran against me in the way— 
“Who's that?” “’Tis I!” “Lord Bothwell? back, 

Back, back, my Lord! make no delay! 

The doors are locked, the match is fired! 
A moment more, and all is done— 

Let’s void the ground!” “ He sleeps then sound?” 
“ Within that house shall waken none!” 

Shortly we paused; I strained my sight 
To trace the outline of the pile; 

But neither moon nor stars gave light, 
And so we waited for awhile. 


Down came the rain with steady pour, 
Tt splashed the pools among our feet ; 
Each minute seemed in length an hour, 
As each went by, yet uncomplete. 
** Hell! should it fail, our plot is vain! 
Bolton, you have mislaid the light! 
Give me the key, I’ll fire the train, 
Though I be partner of his flight!” 
* Stay, stay, my Lord! you shall not go! 
*T were madness now to near the place; 
The soldiers’ fuses burn but slow; 
Abide, abide a little space; 
There’s time enough.” 





He said no more, 
For at the instant flashed the glare, 
And with a hoarse infernal roar 
A blaze went up and filled the air! 
Rafters, and stones, and bodies rose ; 
In one thick gush of blinding flame, 
And down, and down, amidst the dark, 
Hurtling on every side they came. 
Surely the devil tarried near, 
To make the blast more fierce and fell, 
For never pe o» human ear | 
So dreadful and so dire a knell. 
The heavens took up the earth’s dismay, 
The thunder bellowed overhead. 
Steep called to steep. Away, away! i 
Then fear fell on me, and I fled. | 
For I was dazzled and amazed-- 
A fire was flashing in my brain, 
I hasted like a creature crazed, 
Who strives to overrun his pain, 
I took the least-frequented road, 
But even there arose a hum; 
Lights showed in every vile abode, 
And far away I heard the drum. 
Roused was the city, late so still; 
Burghers, half-clad, ran hurrying by, 
Old crones came forth, and scolded shrill, 
Men shouted challenge and reply. 
Yet no one dared to cross my path, 
My hand was on my dagger’s hilt; 
Fear is as terrible as wrath, 
And vengeance not more fierce than guilt. 
I would have stricken to the heart ‘ 
Whoever should have stopped me then; 
None saw me from the palace part, 
None saw me enter it again. 
Ah! but I heard a whisper pass, } 
It thrilled me as I reached the door: 
“Welcome to thee, the knight that was, 
The felon now for evermore!” 


Bothwell is suspected of the bloody deed, and the | 
public rumor also points to the Queen, as an ac- 
complice in the death of her husband. Bothwell ' 
assumes a bold front, challenges a trial, and is ac- 
quitted, because the whole proceeding is a farce. | 
Bothwell still goes on, the instrument of others. | 
Lethington persuades him that he has become se | 
powerful in the land, as to be the most fitting hus- | 
band for the .ueen. Bothwell lends a willing ear, | 


and never takes a second thought of the impedi- 
ment caused by his having a lawful wife already. 
He assents to the suggestion on condition that the 
nobles should all sign a document declaring him to 
be the man they had selected to be the Queen’s hus- 
band. His attendant meets him shortly afterward 
and hearing what has been done, detects it as a plot 
of Lethington, Morton, and Kirkaldy, to ruin Both- 
well, and in order to thwart their intrigues, he per- 
suades him that instant action is necessary. As he 
could not hope to gain the Queen’s consent in Holy- 
rood, even with the formidable document he had se- 
cured from the nobles, and a storm was already 
brewing against him under the lead of Kirkaldy, 
who openly accused him of the murder of Darnley. 
Ormiston persuades him to muster his men, meet 


| Mary on her return from Stirling Castle, whither 


she had gone, and on some specious pretext, take her 
with him to his castle at Dunbar. He does so, and 
leaves Edinburg just as the plot had ripened there 
to seize him. He meets the Queen, tells her that 
the people in Edinburg are up in arms against her; 
that it would be unsafe for her to go there, and that 
she might find safety with him at Dunbar. Es- 
corted thither, Bothwell breaks his wicked project of 
marriage to her. Here we quote from the poem: 


I sought her presence in the hall; 
Not as a knight prepared to woo, 
But like a faltering criminal 
Who knows not what to say or do. 
T told the story once again 
Of wide rebellion in the land, 
Of clamor raised against her reign, 
Of treason by the preachers planned. 
I told her that the English Queen 
Was bent to drive her from the throne, 
That still Elizabeth’s aim had been 
To rule in Britain’s isle, alone. 
“Madam,” I said; “ Though great her power, 
Trust me, that woman’s craft is vain; 
Nor any town, nor any tower, 
Shall she usurp on Scottish plain. 
Though knave and hypocrites combine, 
Though the old faith be trampled down, 
We'll rally round our royal line, 
And perish ere they wrong the Crown! 


“Yet, Madam, plainty must I speak— 
And 0, forgive me if I say 
A lady’s arm is all too weak 
The sceptre and the world to sway! 
Changed are the times from those of yore, 
When duty was a sacred thing, 
When loyal hearts the people bore, 
And priests were subject to the king. 
Not now, upon the sabbath day, 
Are men exorted to obey, 
Nor do they meet to kneel and pray. 
Savage and wild the preacher stands, 
And imprecates with lifted hands 
The wrath of heaven upon the head 
Of all who differ from his creed. 
Nor only that; the pulpit rings 
With lying tales of priests and kings. 
Bold in his self-commissioned cause, 
He hurls defiance at the laws, 
And bids bis hearers bear the sword, 
Against their rulers, for the Lord! 
O since your father, royal James, 
Sighed out his life in Falkland tower, 
How many churches, wrapped in flames, 
Have witnessed to the spoiler’s power! 
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Amidst the jeers of knave and clown 
Altar and fane came thundering down; 
The abbeys, where the poor were fed, ‘ 
Have now no inmates but the dead, 
And wild birds feed their callow young 
In aisles where once the anthem rung. 


“ And deem not that their rage is passed— 


It lives, it burns within them still; 
Misrule and anarchy will last 


While those wild preachers have their will. 


This new rebellion shows their mood; 
Altar and throne alike must down: 

The hands that tore away the hood 
Are eager to profane the crown! 


“But we can stay them in their course; 


And this the counsel of the wise: 
Force must be met, and fought by force, 
Else Scotland, as a kingdom, dies. 
The nobles who allowed their aid 
To help the growing power, 
Shrink from the monster they have made 
Insatiate to devour. 
Ready are they with heart and hand 
To crush rebellion in the land; 
All private quarrel to forego, 
And league against the common foe, 
Such, Lady, is their full intent, 
And this the token they have sent. 
Behold their names—recorded here 
Are those of prelate, statesman, peer: 
The heart of Scotland and its might 
In this great bond of love unite, 
And nevermore shall treason dare 
To lift its head in open air 
Against a brotherhood so fair! 


‘But, Madam, something they require; 


O that I might from speech refrain! 
Scarce can I utter their desire, 
Or speak a prayer that may be vain! 
Yet must Idoit. Lady! see— 
With throbbing heart and bended knee 
Thus low before your royal seat 
I pour my homage at your feet! 
O, by the heaven that spreads above, 
By all that man holds fond and dear! 
I had not dared to tell my love, 
Or breathe that secret in your ear, 
But for the urgence of the time, 
When silence almost is a crime— 
But for the danger to the throne, 
James Hepburn to his grave had gone, 
And never knelt as now! 
Nay, gracious madam—do not rise ; 
Well can I fathom the surprise 
That sits upon your brow! 
Were I by wild ambition stirred, 
Or moved by selfish aim, 
Then might you spurn my suit preferred, 
Bid me begone, condemned, unheard, 
And ever loathe my name. 
Nay more--for frankly will I speak— 
The marriage bonds I wear, though weak, 
Would still have tied my tongue; 
Nor from my heart had friend or priest, 
While life yet ebbed within my breast, 
This free confession wrung! ” 


Silent and still, though pale as death, 
Queen Mary kept her throne, 

But for the heaving of her breast, 
She seemed of marble stone. 

Scarce by a gesture did she show 
What thougts were rushing by: 

O noblest work of God!—how low, 

How mean I felt when grovelling so, 
With every word a lie! 











“ And can it be,” at length she said, 
“That Bothwell has his Queen betrayed? 
Bothwell, my first and foremost knight— 


Bothwell, whose faith I deemed more bright, 


More pure than any spotless gem 
That glitters in my diadem ? 
Great God! what guilt of me or mine 
Hath thus provoked thy wrath divine? 
Weary, though short, has been my life; 
For dangers, sickness, murders, strife, 
All the worst woes that man can fear, 
Have thickened round me year by year. 
The smiles of love I scarce had seen 
Ere death removed them from my view; 
My realm had scarce received its Queen 
Ere treason’s hideous trumpet blew. 
They whom I sought to make my friends, 
My very kin proved false to me; 
And now before me Bothwell bends 
In falsehood, not in faith, the knee! 
Nay, nay, my Lord! you need not speak, 
For I have read your purpose through; 
There is a blush upon your cheek 
Which tells me that my words are true. 
Bothwell! was this a knightly deed, 
To wrong a woman in her need, 
When neither help nor friends were nigh, 
And snare her with an cdions lie? 
False was the tale that brought me here, 
False even as the love you feign; 
And now you think, perhaps through fear, 
Your Queen and Mistress to restrain !” 


Stung to the quick, but bolder far, 
As men detected ever are, 
I answered her again: 
“Madam! if I have erred through love, 
I look for pardon from above, 
And shall not look in vain, 
True love is prompt, and will not wait, 
Till chance or hazard ope the gate. 
Not mine the arts that gallants own 
Who sigh and circle round the throne, 
Content a lady’s glove to wear 
As their sole guerdon from the fair. 
A soldier I, with little time, 
And little used, I trow, 
To bend, or fawn, or lisp in rhyme, 
As courtly minions do. 
If I am plain and blunt of mood, 
My sword is sharp and keen; 
And never have I spared my blood 
In combat for my Queen. 
Why, Madam, should you speak of fear? 
I used no force to bring you here. 
This castle is a royal hold; 
Above, upon the turret high, 
The Ruddy Lion ramps in gold, 
Brave sign of Scotland’s majesty. 
Safe as in Holyrood you bide, 
With friends around you and beside, 
And here you keep your state. 
Say that I longed to speak my mind, 
To tell you what the peers designed: 
To plead my cause, however rude, 
Where norash meddler might intrude: 
Was that a crime so great? 
Ah, Madam, be not so unkind! 
If loveis hasty, it is blind. 
And will not bear to wait.” 


Then rose she up; and on her brow 
Was stamped the Stuart frown :— 

“ By all the saints in heaven, I vow 
This man would bear me down! 

He prates of love, as if my hand 
Were but a sworder’s prize, 
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That any ruffian in the land 
Might challenge or despise! 

What mad ambition prompts you, sir, 
To utter this to me? 

What word of mine has raised your hopes 
In such a wild degree? 

I gave you trust, becanse I deemed 
Your honor free from stain ; 

I raised you to the highest place 
That subject could attain, 

Because I thought you brave and true, 
And fittest to command, 

When murder stalked in open day, 
And treason shook the land. 

Are these your thanks for all my grace, 
Is this your knightly vow? 

Fie, Bothwell! hide your perjured face— 
There’s falsehood on your brow!” 


Swift as the adder rears its head 

When trampled by the shepherd’s tread, 
Sprang up my pride; for word of scorn 
By me was never tamely borne. 

Like liquid fire through every vein 

The blood rushed burning to my brain; 
All the worst passions of my soul 
Broke out at once beyond control. 

No longer did I strive to woo; 

Pity, remorse, away I threw, 

And, desperate that my aim was seen, 
I, as a rebel, faced my Queen? 


“ Madam! I sought in gentle guise 
To win your royal ear ; 
Since humble speech will not suffice, 
In words unblent with courtesies, 
My message shall you hear. 
I speak not for myself alone ; 
But for the noblest near your throne, 
Who know the weakness of the State, 
And will not longer brook to wait, 
Lest valor be aroused too late. 
Deeply the Lords of Scotland mourn 
The woeful cause of this your rrief: 
The fate which left their Queen forlorn, 
And took away their Prince and chief. 

But sorrow, though it wring the heart, 
Hath yet a limit to its range: 

And duty must resume its part 
Since even empires wane and change. 

Therefore they pray you, of your grace, 
To put aside the garb of dule, 

And choose some mate of Scottish race 
To aid you in the sovereign rule. 

You need a guardian for your son, 

And they a chief to lead them on. 

There’s not a man but will rejoice 

To hail the partner of your choice: 

To him obedience will they yield, 

Him will they follow to the field ; 

And deal so strictly with your foes, 
Whether abroad or here, 

That the wide land shall gain repose, 
And good men cease to fear. 


So say the Lords: and all agree 
To follow and be ruled by me. 
Traced on this parchment are the names 
Of those who own and urge my claims. 
Therefore the suit which you despise 
Seems not so strange to other eyes; 
Nor, Madam where it safe or wise 
To thwart their wishes now. 
Alone, ’tis clear you cannot stand; 
For not the sceptre, but the brand, 
Must still the tumults of the land, 
And lay rebellion low, 
Your nobles proffer well and fair ; 











They wait your answer to their prayer, 
Not doubting that your Grace will own 
Their deep devotion to the throne. 
And now, ’twere best I tell you plain, 
Resistance to their prayer is vain. 
Their will—or, if you think the word 
Too harsh—their counsel must be heard! 
Iam no madman, fond and blind, 

No fool to court contempt and shame; 
Nor did I hope to sway your mind 

By any oaths that love can frame, 
Well know I, Madam, what I do, 

And what awaits me if I fail: 
I stand not here to fawn or sue, 

I came determined to prevail ! 
Think not that rashly I provoke 
The sentence and the headsman’s stroke! 
Dream not of rescue—none will come; 
As well seek answer from the dumb! 


“ Nay, if you doubt me, send and try; 

No harsh or timid gaoler I! 

Your messengers have leave to go 

Where water runs or breezes blow. 

Send forth your summons—warn them all! 
Tell every noble, far and near, 

That Bothwell lured you to his hall, 
And holds you as a captive here. 

Bid Morton come, bid Cassilis arm; 
Call Errol, Caithness, and Argyle; 

Give order for the loud alarm 
To ring through strath and sound o’er isle 

Call Lethington, your trustiest friend: 
Warn Herries of this rude surprise— 

How many lances will they send? 
Believe me. not a man will rise! 

Bound to my cause is every peer ; 

With their consent I brought you here: 

And here your highness must remain, 
And quell your woman’s pride; 

Till from Dunbar a joyous train 
To Holyrood shall ride, 

With Bothwell at your palfrey’s rein, 
And you his willing bride!” 


O tiger heart! that fiereer grew 
With every anguished breath she drew— 
That gloated on her quivering eye, 
And trance of mortal agony! 
O savage beast! most justly driven 
By man from home, by God from heaven! 
What fitter refuge could I have 
Than this neglected lair, 
Where, grovelling o’er my empty grave, 
I yet am free to howl and rave, 
And rend my grizzly hair? 
O well becomes it me to rage 
At crimes of other men; 
To snarl defiance from my cage, 
And antic in my den— 
I, than all others guiltier far, 
So vile, so Jost, so mean! 
O fade from. heaven, thou evening star, 
I cannot bear thy sheen! 


Hopeless, abandoned to despair, 

What else could Mary do but yield? 
I took her hand—she left it there; 

’Twas cold and white as frost on field. 
I tried to comfort her; a burst 

Of frienzied tears was her reply: 
Forever be the deed accurst 

That forced such witness from her sye! 
Dim as an unregarded lamp, 

Her light of life was on the wane, 
And on her brow was set the stamp 

Of utter misery and pain. 
Like some caged bird that in dismay 
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Has fluttered till its strength is gone, 
She had no power to fly away, 

Though wide the prison-door was thrown. 
In vain I strove to wake a smile, 

In vain protested she was free, 
For bitterly she felt the while 

That henceforth she was bound to me! 


Again I entered Holyrood; 
Not as an unexpected guest, 
But, in the pride of masterhood, 
With haughty eye and princely crest. 
The cannon thundered welcome out; 
The magnates all were there; 
And though I missed the people’s shout, 
For them I did not care; 
More trusty than the rabble rout, 
My troopers filled the square! 





We have quoted so largely from this work that we 
have no space left for criticism. It has many merits 
to which we cannot now allude generally. Some 
of the sentimental passages are strikingly beautiful. 





Tue BANIsHED Son, and other Stories of the 
Heart, by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, author of 
“Linda,” “Rena,” ‘ Robert Graham,” “ Planter’s 
Northern Bride,’ etc. Published by T. B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia. Mrs. Hentz has been one of the 
most popular of our American female writers. Mr. 
Peterson is just now issuing a uniform edition ofall ber 
works, having purchased thecopyright. The volume 
before us is very handsomely gotten up, and speaks 
well for the series. We shall take occasion soon to 
review Mrs. Hentz’s writings in an impartial manner. 





WipprrrEtp’s New Coox Book, or Practical Re- 
ceipts fur the Housewife, comprising all the popular 
and approved methods for cooking and preparing all 
kinds of poultry, omelets, jellies, meats, soups, pies, 
vegetables, terrapins, pastries, pickles, syrups, rolls, 
preserves, puddings, desserts, sauces, cakes, fish, etc. 





Published by T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. A lady 
who has looked over this volume, and who knows 
more about such matters than we do, assures us that 
the receipts are much more practicable for private 
families, and especially for young persons, than 
most of its predecessors. The publication of books 
of this character is one of the best features of our 
modern progress. It renders housekeeping much 
easier for young persons to learn; and saves an in- 
finite deal of expériments and the like. 


Tue Portry or tHe East.—By William Ron- 
useville Alger. Published by Whittemore, Niles, 
and Hall, Boston. For sale by W. P. Hazard, Phila- 
delphia, The specimens in this volume are from 
the Hindoo, Persian, and Arabic. It can be seen, 
even at a mere cursory glance that the originals 
abound in beauties, but, like too much poetry, they 
often lose sadly in the translation. We have not 
space at present to do justice to the volume. 





Tue Conquest or Kansas, by Missouri and 
her Allies. A history of the troubles in Kansas 
from the passage of the organic act, until the close 
of July, 1856. By William Phillips, special cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune, from Kansas. 
Published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 
We have given the whole title of this book, because 
it saves us a great deal of trouble in describing it. 
Of course it is a one sided affair, made for the 
northern market. 


Memoirs or CELEBRATED CHARACTERS.—By Al- 
phonse De Lamartine. In three volumes. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. Lamar- 
tine’s eloquent diction and appreciative mind have 
clothed William Tell, Milton, and Madame de Sevigne 
with fresh interest. He has made a gallery of por- 
traits which will long attest his skill as a writer. 





Hamiliur Gossip. 


WITH READERS, FRIENDS, AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Among our large accumulation of manuscripts, we 
find some from which, though several years old, we 
propose to glean a few extracts for the entertain- 
ment of our readers. They are of all kinds, good, 
bad, and indifferent; poetical, doggerel, epistolary, 
didactic, narrative, fiction, ete. To begin, here is a 
letter enclosing some poetical extracts. We never 
answer such communications, and accordingly threw 
this aside. Specimens of an article will not do for 
us. We must have the whole or none. In regard 
to the size of poems in print, anybody may calcu- 
late without difficulty. A line of verse makes a line 
of print, and if the writer of this were a subscriber 
to Graham, he would be able to tell us exactly the 
size his poem would bein print. The specimens ap- 
pear good, if original. 

ProvipENcE, November 6th, 1854. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have an original poem, (an he- 
roic, or at least a sort of heroic) called “ Poesy,” 
which I am desirous of giving to the world through 





the medium of the press. I’m no egotist, nor am I - 


given to vain boasting, but the poem has been pro- 
nounced “ good” by those fully capable of judging its 
merits, and it is deemed worthy of publication. The 
poem, when published, would occupy about three or 
four columns of such a paper as the “ Waverly Maga- 
zine,” (Published at Boston, by Moses A. Dow,) but 
how much space of a Magazine like yours it would 
cover, I know not. Now would you not be willing 
to publish this poem (of which I give you a few lines 
below,) and thus oblige 


Yours, most respectfully, 


POESY. 

AN HEROIC POEM. 
That heaven-descended power whose mild control 
Can calm the headlong passions of the soul ; 
Can frantic rage and cool revenge disarm, 
And from its purpose deadliest hatred charm. 
Which binds its bands around our hearts so yare, 
And twines their cords with every fibre there— 
I would advent’rous sing. Inspiring theme! 
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Oh! wake my fancy to one transient gleam; 
Descend, and all my soul, to feeling, warm: 
Bend o’er my harp, and every chord inform, 
And grant the lay, which fancy wakes may be 
Worthy thy inspiration, Poesy. 


When, on the darkness of the gothic night, 

The rising sun of science poured his light, 

Poesy, with her sister Graces rose, 

And shook the chilling dew-drops from her brows. 
Some portion of her ancient power remains, 

But languid creeps the current inher veins; 

And not her pristine vigor can she boast. 
Benumbed by sleep, her power to charm is lost; 
Silent beside her harp neglected sleeps, 

And every string with mildew muffled weeps. 
Where shall she bend her flight? Before her eyes 
No scenes, save those of mouldering ruin rise! 
O’er all her sons, the sleep of death has come; 
There rises Homer’s, there the Mantuan’s tomb. 
Immerged in ignorance, the land appears, 

And every scene, a robe of mourning wears. 
Grieved at the view, her rainbow wing slie spread, 
And from the plains of former triumph fled. 

Yet hovers on light pinion of the wind, 

To “cast one fond, one lingering look behind” 

On scenes, to thousand recollections dear; 

Then to thy plains, Oh! Albion, speeds her swift career. 
So the poor slave, torn from his native shore, 
And doomed to see his happy home no more, 
Condemned, in foreign realms, to draw his breath, 
His hope—despair; his only refuge—death, 
Turns, as the winds fill the expanding sails, 

And waft him, helpless, from his natal vales. 

Of every mountain, ceaseless flow, 

Like streams of molten silver glow; 

And on their dappled borders, every flower 
Proclaimed ’Twas Flora’s vernal hour, 


Poesy felt the inspiring scene, 

As, hovering on delaying wing, 

She viewed the varied landscape green 

In the embroidered robes of Spring. 

“ And here,” she cried, “‘my power should reign; 
There should be heard that heavenly strain, 
Warbled erst from Maro’s string. 

Must such inspiring scenery smile, 

For ages, on this enchanting isle, 

And not one poet rise the while, 

Its charms to sing!” 

This said, on eager wings she flew 

To that wild spot, where Avon rolls along 
Its waves the pi’ed meadows through ; 
Avon, the unknown to song. 





The perpetrator of the following must certainly 
have felt relieved after being delivered of such a 
tremendous effort: 


THE THUNDER STORM. 
BY MANONAI. 

Hushed was all nature, in a calm serene. 
No breeze of wind did fan the flowing plain, 
Smooth lay the surface of the gliding flood— 
Even aspen leaves without a motion stood.” 
A calm so still, that nought could be heard, 
Not even the songs of the warbling bird, 
All nature seemed hushed in sweet repose, 
As night still and silent o’er the day God had closed. 
The moon’s soft light, emitting a softer ray, 
Now and then came struggling through the cloudy way, 
But fainter grew the shining of her light, 
Until, wrapped in the gloomy shroud of night. 
At last a low and distant sound came o’er, 
As the fast gathering clouds begin to lower, 
The thunder’s tone, the vivid lightning’s glare, 
Shot over the heavens long, wide and far. 








Flash succeeding flash, as upward rolls 
The gathering clouds from pole to pole; 
Then came a whirl of wind and rain, 

Scattering desolation through the lovely plain. 


This reminds us of Mother Goose’s heroic poem : 


“ The lightning roared, the thunder flashed, 
And granny’s teapot went to smash!” 





Granam’s ILLUSTRATED MaGazine.—The enter- 
prising publishers of this old and popular periodical 
conduct it with a great deal of taste and good judg- 
ment. They happily combine the really useful and in- 
structive with the amusing, ornamental, and fashion- 
able, and produce one of the best, if not the very 
best, family magazines published in America. The 
new volume will commence with the January num- 
ber, and we hope the list of subscribers will be 
largely increased with the new year.—Middlesex 
Journal, Woburn, Massa. 





The following piece we have kept by us to while 
away idle moments, whenever we have nothing else 
todo. It has served as a sort of chopping block for 
ouringenuity. We have taken it up a hundred times 
and read and re-read it, and turned and twisted the 
words, the accents, the sense and the sound, in the 
vain endeavor to find out how the author designed 
it to be read, so as to be thought metrical. 

We now offer it for the public to try upon. The 
author of it beats Professor Longfellow all to smash, 
in oddity of metre, and as for Southey, he is nowhere, 
by the side of such a competitor. If he had ever 
read thisit might be considered very doubtful whether 
he ever would have 


“Sung of Thalaba, the wild and wondrous tale.” 


If the author should see this notice, we hope he 
won’t let his vanity strike in. 


FIRE-SIDE DEITIES. 
When men of other days and other thoughts, 
Built shrines and bowed the knee to many gods, 
They paid the willing tribute of the heart 
To household deities. To forsake them 
Would induce the fearful reprovings of Jove, 
And turn the pleasant, playful smiles of Juno 
To tears and chiding frowns. The old father 
Would cast his first-born from the dear fireside 
Where he was reared, if, in his great pride, 
He refused to worship the lares and penates, 
Even the mother would lament the fate 
Of him on whose young cheeks she oft had wept 
Tears of love and hopeful solicitude. 
Old friends would give no more the earnest grasp, 
And a sad sight would be the only proof 
Of old acquaintanceship. 


But since those times 
Man’s faith has witnessed various changes, 
Slow responses have long since died away 
In the Parthenon. The priestess has gone, 
And no more sends the favorite daughter 
To gloomy tartarns, or gallant youths 
To fight their country’s banded enemies. 
But time makes not such changes with the heart, 
And though the heathen fireside deities 
Have passed away, yet man’s religious heart 
Makes home as sacred and his friends as dear. 


After the sailor has been long away, 
And worshipped other than domestic gods, 
He would return and bow, with humble heart, 
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When he first felt a mother’s earnest kiss, 

The heathen chose his favorite deities 

For fireside worship, we need not wonder 

That he loved them, and from his conquered land, 
He would take with him, like sad ineas, 

The good penates of his boyhood-home 

To share his mournful toils on angry seas. 


Though modern wanderers suffer the same fate 
Which doomed the Trojan te an exile-home, 
They do not bear those wooden images 
Which blessed a happy father’s house. 

The Christian traveler gazes on the hills 

Of Pagan lands, he sees the pebbled streams, 
And listens to the harmonies of nature’s 
Great organ. His thoughts begin to travel 
Over the wide sea to his fatherland. 

To a sacred spot—the youthful fireside. 

As memory strikes the flinty rock, 

Tears of domestic love begin to flow, 

And, as he looks to God for happiness, 

He thinks of deities that guard his home 
From death and disease. He is no pagan, 
Yet he loves to think that around his fireside 
Messengers of mercy shed holy joys. 


When man is hurried on by the gay world, 
And sees the secret springs of human deeds, 
Let him remember that there is a spot 
Where hope is strong and love has many ties. 
If prompted by his wayward, wandering heart, 
And loves no more the birth-place of his joys, 
In his own bosom he'll be more bereft 

Than was the heathen who forsook the gods, 
That sanctified his early childhood home. 
The golden chain of pure domestic love, 
Binds old and young to the ancestral home; 
And if there be a heart that wanders off, 
And seeks no more to find a safe retreat, 
When it first beat with lively hope, 

It is a traitor to the holy laws 

Of honest nature and domestic love. 


But let him turn from life’s bewildering cares, 

And seek reform at home. His recreant heart 

Will gather strength and give him victory 

In the fierce warfare which we all must wager. 

He’ll then pass on through life with pleasant thoughts 
Enlivened by the hope, that after death, 

Will be a home, filled with bright angels, 

Where he can live, and reap eternal joy. 





Terms of Granam’s Lapies Paper, 50 cents a year 
single subscribers, and to Clubs, 5 Copies for $2; 
14 Copies, and one to getter up of Club, for $5; 24 


Copies, and one to getter up of Club, for $8; and 50 | 


Copies for $15. Always payable in advance. 





Tue subjoined letter accompanied a poetical offer- 
ing long since disposed of. We exhume it now to 
express our wonder whether “ Cooke’s Store” still 
contains our “Nana.” She has not quite kept up 
to the times, or she would put the French touch to 
her name and make it “ Nannie.’”” Theletter riveted 
our attention fora single reason. Our old nurse 
was named “Nannie,” originally Nancy. Now, 
don’t feel mortified or indignant, fair poetess, for 
she was a dear good creature, and when she was 
young, was a favorite belle. We have often listened 
with wonder at the descriptions of her marvellous 
youthful beauty, and vainly endeavored to find out 
the remains of it in her wrinkled face—for dimples, 
alas! will become wrinkles, and teeth, though ever 
so white, 36 decay. The brilliant eye of the youth- 





ful belle is too liable to become, in age, fierce in its 
expression. The wreck of hopes and fortune, and in 
fact all else, has done this for “Nannie.” But she 
was good to us, and we still love the name. But to 
the letter : 

Cooxe’s Srorg, La., Dee. 23, 1855. 

Mr. Eprror :—It being the fact that parents al- 
ways have an extravagant opinion of their own off- 
spring, I modestly conclude that mine (I mean the 
offspring of my brain,) is worthy of a place in your 
Magazine. If you, as I hope, shall be of the same 
opinion, I may occasionally send you a fresh pro- 
duction. 

I presume if you are pleased with the child, it is 
not absolutely necessary to know the parent. Just 
imagine a woman of middle stature—anything else 
than the figure of a half-starved poet, and you will 
recognize Yours, NANA. 

P. 8.—If you absolutely require my patronymic, 
I will give it you at any time. 

Does “Nana” mean to tell us that she is fat? 
We judge so, and yet just imagine a fat poetess. 
Perhaps we ought to say embonpoint. Probably we 
might if she would change the name of Cook’s Store 
to Cupid’s Corner, or something else sentimental. 


“SILvieoLa” is a deal too sensitive for a Western 
“ bushwhacker ;” and yet, as he says he is such, we 
must e’en believe him. His verses are meritorious 
in a high degree, and perhaps that may account, in 
some part, for his fear; for true merit is always 
modest. Never be afraid, man, of a little honest 
criticism. If you think it unjust, plume your wings 
and take a fresh flight; our severity will frighten 
away none but those whose productions are worth- 
less. For the vigorous spirit will not be crushed 
thus, and it is only such we seek for our contributors. 
An unconscionable deal of trash has been forced into 
American literature by the weakness of editors, who 
have spared the lash and spoiled the child in too 
many instances. If any of our victims do not like 
the process of criticism to which we sometimes subject 
them, and feel like pitching into us in return, all we 
have to say is, in the words of an old chum, “Go 


ahead, steamboat.” Moreover, we'll help them out 


of the drag by printing what they write about us. 


“C. S.,” of Uniontown, Pa., is accepted. Our 
pages are not engrossed by any exclusive set of 
writers, but are free to all whose productions may 
prove acceptable tous. We shall exercise our judg- 
ment in excluding those of even standard writers, if 
they do not come up to our mark. 


“E. L. K.,” of Baltimore, is informed that we can- 
not “go it blind.” In order to make arrangements 
about publishing stories, we must first see them, and 
judge for ourselves whether they are worth publish- 
ing. A great many others of our correspondents 
might as well take the same advice, and thus save 
themselves the trouble of writing useless letters. 

Susscripers To Granaw’s Iniustratrep Maaa- 
ZINE, whose subscriptions expire with the present 
number, are respectfully requested to renew the 
same without delay. 
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To THz Eprtor or “ GRAHAM?” 

I have just read your Chit-Chat for October, good 
friend, and could not help exclaiming how ungrate- 
ful! as I let fall the book, and thought how happy 
you ought to be. Of all the occupations on earth, 
were it not for a little natural love of ease, I should 
like that of an editor. Don’t think I am ignorant 
of its toils and cares: I have peeped behind the 
scenes, and counted them all; but remember, ingrate, 
the pleasures thereof. 

You are not alone—editors, like “ Republics, are 
ungrateful ;” always moaning over their cares, as if 
Job had not said “man is full of trouble ;” when 
they should be exulting in their privileges. Why, 
you are resistless potentates in your spheres! You 
are sad, and the busy press tells thousands who 
sympathize with you. You are merry, and by the 
same great power, countless hearts grow bright. 
The busy man neglects his cares to listen to you, and 
the pretty maiden forgets her day dreams when your 
missives come. 

I don’t wonder you feel cross when you wade 
through inky seas of trash, and strain your eyes over 
delicate chirography, or shut them in despair, at 
the wretched scribbling some folks, men of genius, 
too, sometimes choose to call penmanship. 

I shall never forget the look of anguish with 
which an editorial friend spread before me a volumi- 
nous manuscript, looking as if written with bird’s 
claws, and said, “Ida, behold the pleasures of life 
editorial! How would you like to dim your bright 
eyes over trash like that?” “ Trash!” cried I, ‘It 
may prove a diamond in the rough.” 

“ Alas,no. The unhappy author has only one 
trait of genius—bad penmanship. But, Ida, I 
have plenty such favors, and if you will throw back 
your shawl, draw closer to the table, and fancy your- 
self editor awhile, I will resign them to you.” 

“Thank you. I prefer the promenades.” 

I drew on my glove, adjusted my shawl, settled 
the folds of my dress, and left him “alone in his 
glory ;” thinking, as I passed up the street, the 
bright eyes of the belles and beaux far better than 
the fires of genius, when buried in hieroglyphics 
Gliddon could scarcely decipher. I am grateful I 
am not an editor—sometimes. 

You are yawning, I fear, and wishing I would 
shorten my letterif I expect you to read it; but, sir, 
a word of comfort in yourear. Take this evil, and 
congratulate yourself you are spared a greater; for 
oh, wise editor, I, too, have been smitten with the 
literary mania. With me it is intermittent. I had 
a severe attack some time ago, and was only cured 
by heavy doses of printer’s ink ; part of it adminis- 
tered by “Graham;” much moreelsewhere. Under 
cover of a nom de plume, I was quietly amused at 
hearing my articles criticised by my friends, several 
of whom are of the literati. They, with the editors, 
were so kindly indulgent as to encourage renewed 
attacks; and as I recently suffered from one, I re- 
solved to inflict some of my fever fancies upon you, 
“poor unfortunate ;” but knowing my own defects 
—I dont think myself a genius, and am, therefore, 
an exception to your rule—I hesitated, and seeing 
how unceremoniously, and how publicly you deal 





with some of your correspondents, I now rapidly re- 
tire from the field and stand apart, amused to see 
you dash in among the army of authors, catching 
here and there a poor crow who fancies himself an 
eagle, and nailing him up with the sharp darts of 
criticism, as a scare crow to other pretenders, 

You hope I have done, do you? I have not. 
Now don’t be cross, “ and swear a bit,” as you say 
editors do; “‘shame on them for it; but place your 
feet in a position, a la Americaine, take a fresh ci- 
gar, and resign yourself to being victimized; or if 
you will not, throw this into the fire, and I'll not care ; 
for I have taken pleasure in writing to you, and the 
ill reception of my letter will never bring a tear to 
my eyes, or a frown to my brow—frowns make 
wrinkles you know. “ You have calls of all sorts,” 
you say. From ladies included, I suppose. Tell 
me, do ladies usually transact their own business in 
news-offices? Well, when I turn dlue, and weary 
myself with mounting dingy stairs to editorial 
sanctums, I will peep in from the door, and if you 
have a pen in your hand, or, worse still, a frown on 
your brow, I’ll feel as frightened as Queen Eliza- 
beth’s maidens did when the royal brow contracted ; 
and if you are walking restlessly, or, oh! horrible, 
“swearing a little,” you will hear a quick rustling of 
silk down the steps, or reach the door in time to see 
a little pair of boots pattering of to Chestnut street. 

“‘Tda, can you be serious?” cries a dear friend 
very often. I can; and now seriously thank you 
for the hint to authors, that magazine articles are 
“too much alike ;” in fact, all have the family stamp. 
I am wearried unto death of love and sentiment— 
in magazines of course—but from your tone, I fear 
you have escaped the thraldom of the master of the 
world; or from behind your sober years of married 
life, you forget the days when you, too, were foolish 
with love’s folly, and pout! and pshaw! at such 
nonsense; or, oh, still worse, with the vinegar visage 
of confirmed bachelorhood, leave such things to wo- 
men and children, and turn to a dull scientific work, 
grateful that you “are not as other men.” 

I see you sfate that Bayard Taylor, our glorious 
literary chevalier “ without fear or reproach,” was 
once editor of “Graham.” I well remember how 
surprised I felt when I first saw him. The pictures 
of him represented a youth—a very boy—and when 
he stood before me, my eyes could not recognize in 
the tall, handsome man, the stripling of my fancy. 
I am glad I have seen one handsome poet, for they 
are very rare; and you know the casket should be 
worthy of the gem it contains. 

By the way, he says Queen Victoria is the finest 
reader he ever heard; and after her he rates the 
wife of our poet Longfellow. I have heard others 
extol this lady’s charms and accomplishments, and 
rejoice to find our noble poet so fitly mated. 

At last, oh, “weary soul,” I have done, and by 
way of excusing this long, long letter, allow me to 
remind you that Iam not a “ constant correspon- 
dent,” and that this is the first, and probably the 
last letter from Ipa Intman. 


P. S. Avery woman, you cry, for lo, a postscript 
I would only add, if you feel particularly savage at 
being detained so long, and wish to retaliate, just 
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enclose this letter in a blank envelope directed to 
Ida Iilman, Philadelphia Post Office, and I engage 
to read it all over again, and you will be sufficiently 
revenged on poor Ipa. 

We are very sorry for having frightened away 
our friend ida, for by the pleasant chatty epistle she 
writes us, we can see plainly that she is a woman of 
wit, sense, and spirit. Let us request her not to 
mind our eriticisms on the productions of our cor- 
respondents, but to try her hand as often as she 
chooses. If she will write to us once a month just 
such a letter as the above, we shall take great plea- 
sure in reserving a place for her in the Editor’s de- 
partment of the Magazine. It is quite evident that 
Ida wants to know whether the personage who 
edits ‘‘ Graham ” is married or single. Itis a matter 
of no great consequence. Married or single, we 

* Have loved—who has not—but the goblet we kiss, 

And we cere not for love, when we’re certain of bliss.” 

Write again, Ida, and we’ll be romantic or senti- 
mental, or nonsensical, just as you choose, merely 
to suit your humor. As for the calling upon us, 
bless your soul, we are always glad to see the ladies 
anywhere, especially such as Ida; but we beg leave 
to suggest that the editor is not always visible at his 
office. If he were, there would be very little writing 
done. 


Tue January number of Graham will commence 
a new volume, which we design making unusually 
attractive and interesting. So unexpected has been 
the favor with which the new publishers have been 
greeted, that they have determined to leave nothing 
undone to deserve the large measure of success so 
liberally promised them on all hands. When, upon 
taking hold of the Magazine, we announced that we 
intended to make merit alone the standard of judg- 
ment in selecting literary matter, and to disregard 
the sanction of popular names, many were inclined 
to look upon it as a mere.ordinary publisher’s pro- 
mise, not likely to be fulfiled. In looking back 
over the numbers issued by us, we think that we 
may safely challenge scrutiny as to whether we have 
not endeavored to make good our word. We have 
introduced a degree of interest and utility into Gra- 
ham not likely to be soon forgotten. Despising the 
beaten track so long followed by others, we have 
kicked trashy literature to the winds, and given to 
our readers good, solid, substantial food. We have 
not yet fully developed our designs, which embrace 
many features of a novel and peculiar character. 
The forthcoming volume will derive unusual value 
from them. 


_—~ 


A LADY subscriber, who wants to become a contri- 
butor to Graham, rests her claim on the ground that 
she lives in Illinois, and that they ought to have at 
least one authoress in that State. She appears to be 
down on us Eastern folks, for some imaginary con- 
tempt of the land where she lives. Hear her: 

“We boast of our broad, fertile prairies; our 
Starved Rock and Indian mounds; and the Eastern 
States impudently add, wind, sudden storms, ague 
and fever, ete. Well, I am glad they allow us the 
credit of having something that they don’t gen- 
erally possess.” 





Friend Abby, pray don’t get indignant, for if it be 
any pleasure to you to have the fever and ague to 
brag of, you may have and welcome all the shakes 
you like. As for despising Illinois, were the editor 
of Graham to do it, he would be a most ungrateful 
dog, since the people of that noble State patronize 
his productions most liberally. Illinois is not as 
proud as she ought to be, and her people might rea- 
sonably hold up their heads higher than they do. 
We once heard a distinguished representative of that 
State say in a National Convention, “Gentlemen, 
I’m a human live sucker, from Illinois.” It was 
thought a good joke at the time, but we rather fan- 
cied that he sunk his own dignity and that of his 
state when he said it, for he was a learned, eloquent, 
and respected member of the bar and of Congress. 
Moreover, his name was Smith. We hope the innu- 
merable generation of Smiths in Illinois will not, 
each individual man, take this to himself forthwith, 
and demand satisfaction, because we won’t fight, 
especially with a man of the name of Smith; for if 
we were to hit one of them, we should never get 
through fighting the rest of that “Corsican family.” 

In an odd corner, there has been lying, all this 
long leap year, the following piece. It is not par- 
ticularly splendid, but it comes from a lady—a sin- 
gle lady—an unmarried lady—we do not know 
of what age, but that is of no consequence. As there 
is a little time left yet, we make room for this ap- 
peal. Here! all ye handsome dogs with black 
whiskers, or red mustachios, or auburn goatees, or 
drab imperials—come, where’s your gallantry ? 


1856, 
And this is Eighteen Fifty-Six, 
So now there are the chances, 
For maiden ladies in a “ fix” 
To offer their advances. 


This is the year when gentlemen 
Must all behave most proper, 

While ladies take the gaJlant part 
And their attentions offer. 


The gentlemen must bashful be; 
And when the ladies flatter, 

And say, “oh wont you marry me?” 
Think seriously on the matter. 


And when they grow impatient too, 
And become a perfect bother, 

Say, “Oh I know not what to do, 
Please go and ask my mother.” 





Tue following may serve as a specimen of a great 
many letters we receive. It accompanied some 
verses. If we do not encourage any of these bard- 
lings, it is not for want of sympathy, but because we 
do not wish to encourage any one to undertake the 
profession of an author who does not possess marked 
merit. 

“ T confess, Sir, this isa very rude thing to send as 
an introduction to a strange editor, but it will ans- 
wer my purpose well enough. If it was studied and 
polished, it might give you too high an idea of my 
abilities; as it is, I can, with truth, say I have done 
better. Do you think I can ever write well enough 
for your Magazine, Sir? My lame and baulky muse 
will not strive without coaxing. Iam out of all 
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manner of excitement and inducement. I don’t take 
Graham now, because I cannot afford it, being very 
poor. Untilnow, my writings have been sent off by 
a judge, who could distinguish the better from the 
worse, but itis unnecessary to say this is none of his 
work, If you think I can ever write anything ac- 
ceptable, will you please inform me? H.C. L.” 

The man who don’t take Graham’s Magazine be- 
cause he is too poor, must be precious poor indeed. 
We have many such patrons as this, and might have 
three or four times the number, if we held out any 
encouragement to them. 

Lapres and gentlemen about to subscribe for a 
Magazine for 1857, are requested to send for a copy 
of “Graham’s Illustrated Magazine,” (which will be 
sent without charge,) and compare it with any other 
magazine-published. This is all that is required to 
show the superiority of “Graham” over all others. 
Try it. 


A “PpERSPrRING routs,” in “Old Kaintuck,” 
writes us a few lines on business, and adds the fol- 
lowing “ Postscript.” He evidently thinks he is 
“bound to shine,” and so we let him :— 

Dear -Str:—You may be in want of a very 
humorous or descriptive scene or sketch, as it may 
happen, if you address me, postage paid, and enclose 
an envelope. or postage stamp, and I will exert my 
powers to their utmost tension to please your readers. 
You may think I am avery self-important, ambitious 
personage. And I would not blame you much, for 
so I think myself; but you know the “devil must 
have his due,” and so, dear friend, don’t, if you 
please, censure me for my aspiring feelling for I am 
only in my twentieth year. But methinks I could 
compose a “ leetle,” for my teacher always said I 
had a wondrous talent for such things. Not being 
guilty of self flattery, I say I think that I could, 
at least I could give youa specimen. Andif you 
did not like it, you could “let her be.” So, my 
dear friend, I hope you will forget my high ambitious 
mind, which, like the eagle, disdains to set huddled 
up in some old hollow; but builds his nest in the 
towering peaks, from whence he can look down on 
others as his inferiors. Sir, I am ambitious of be- 
ing one that can so sit, and behold the workings 
of my own mind appear before the public; for I 
dislike very much to have the least talent for any- 
thing and not cultivateit; for by cultivating the 
mind it becomes a rich and luxurious garden from 
which spring flowers of the most delicious odor and 
fairest hue. I say, my dear sir, that my letter is 
not got much sense in it; but I have seen letters 
published before now that did not have as much 
sense in it; not by so saying do I want you to think 
me an ostentatious fool, but because I am desirous 
of making some show in the world of intellect. I 
know that I could make an attempt. Excuse for 
blots, bad dictation, snd for making my Ps. longer 
than my letter. H. W. McK. 


Recouuect that all single subscribers to “ Gra- 
ham,” who remit three dollars, will receive a copy 
of Graham’s Ladies’ Paper for one year without 


sharge. 





Wz receive a great many letters from our literary 
friends, who send us articles for which they expect 
to be paid, and yet fix no price. There are at least 
twenty before us stipulating for the “usual rates.” 
In most cases the writers are by no means well 
known, many are not known at all. Do they expect 
to receive the same pay given to such authors as W. 
Gilmore Sims, W. H. Herbert, Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 
ete.? Of course. There are others who write, asking 
us to fix a price for their articles. No, friends, if you 
want pay, fix your own price, and stick toit. We 
have no time to chaffer about rates by letter; we 
must decline, also, the requests to send the produc- 
tions of authors to other publishers not named. 

“ Apa” wishes us to pardon her “ presumption,” 
if she has overrated her productions in sending them 
to us, and says that, should they meet with our ap- 
probation, she will deem herself more than gratified 
by our indulgent judgment. Now don’t, pray, be 
so excessively modest, Ada, for, though it becomes 
you very much, yet somehow it ain’t kind o’ natural 
to pile it on so thick. We almost blush ourselves at 
the spectacle. Just mark how awkward it makes us 
look upon the tipod ; and in the words of the immor- 
tal James Yellowpulsh, “‘phancy our pheelinks!” 





A CORRESPONDENT writes us from Bermuda, say- 
ing, “should you find the accompanying lines even 
barely worthy of a place in your Magazine, will you 
please insert them.” Ah! friend, that is a very poor 
sort of way to do business. It would reflect no 
credit on you nor us, to publish anything under such 
circumstances. What is barely worthy, is not worthy 
at all; in fact, as Dogberry has it, such things aro 
“ most tolerable, and not to be endured.” 





In one of our Ietters from the north, way up 
among the White Mountains, a correspondent says : 
“‘T suppose you receive any quantity of communica- 
tions, the authors of which say, ‘if you think this 
worthy a place in you very valuable pages, please 
insert,’ etc. Now, although this is a stereotyped 
mode of writing to an editor, yet I am forced to ask 
the same indulgence for my literary bantling.” You 
are right, friend, in supposing your mode of address 
by no means a new one; on an average, we receive 
about a peck of such every month. Why not try 
your hand at something new, and show that you 
have originality ; for that would bespeak considera- 
tion for your productions. For an address entirely 
original, take this: Most potent, grave, and rev- 
erend signior; My very noble and approved good 
masters; or this: I take my pen in hand to let you 
know, ete. 

New Lonpon, Ct., Sept. 16th, 1856. 
Messrs. Watson & Co. 

Gents :—Hurrah for “Graham’s Illustrated Maga- 
zine.” I am so pleased with the October number, 
that I cannot resist the inclination to express to you 
my exuberant satisfaction. Graham’s has been for 
years a regular visitor to my library table, but at 
no time in its past history has it surpassed its pre- 
sent and prospective excellence. The merit and 
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variety of its contents is indicative of that success 
which, I am confident, will attend your future efforts. 
The idea of giving selections from declined articles 
is novel and full of piquant interest. 

The aromatic pungency of the “ Chit-Chat” comes 
in like a pinch of snuff after dinner; and the “ Book 
Notices,” though brief, are racy and candid. Few 
Editors, I fancy, ever confess that they have not 
read a Book, as you do in the notice of the “ Angel 
in the House.” 

I will here state that any contribution I may send 
you, is to be considered as a “gift offering” unless 
you receive notice to the contrary—for literature, 
with me, is a recreation and not a business. 


é~<>-® 





I should be pleased to know when my poem— 
“ Pictures of Autumn’”—is to appear, if you could 
find time to drop mea line. But I am not ignorant 
of the fact that Editoriai leisure is like Seraphic 
visits—scarce and a great ways apart—and so good 
night. Truly yours, 

H. 8. Cornwatt. 

In all cases the subscription for GRAnAm’s Inivus- 
TRATED MAGAZINE, or GRAHAM’S LADIES’ PAPER, 
must be paid in advance. This rule is absolutely 
necessary, and in no instance will it be deviated 
from. Subscribers will please renew their subserip- 
tion for the new volume. 
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Winter Hashions, 





Norutne is to be seen at present but winter goods, 
rich, heavy materials, and warm or dark colors. 
‘Furs have superceded laces, muslins have retreated 
before velvets, and moire antiques, and all the “airy 
nothings” of summer have vanished from the street, 
and in their stead we have furs and woolen goods, 
and all the clothing for which we are indebted to 
animate nature. Vegetable food and vegetable cloth- 
ing go out together, and between animal food and 
animal clothing there is a strong sympathetic bond. 

Furs do not enter into trimmings this season so 
much as was anticipated, but instead we have an 
imitation of Russian sable, which is used pretty ex- 
tensively for trimming cloaks. We have nothing 
new'in this department—the sable is still the fur par 
excellence ; the shapes are in no wise different from 
last year, and we must confess they are pretty enough 
to be retained for another season. The large cap is 
slightly pointed in the back, and full over the arm, 
thus preventing any ungraceful drag which might 
result from the absence of this very important little 
gusset. They are almost universally furnished with 
a small collar, which gives them a much more fin- 
ished appearance. The small cape and its diminu- 
tive, the victorine, sweep round the shoulders and 
fall in long and square tabs in front, ending in three 
or four tails. The muffs are worn, we are pleased to 
see, as small as last year. The cuffs are of the same 
size as last year, reaching almost to the elbow. There 
is another style of cape, circular shape, with arm 
holes, very convenient for holding a muff. The Rus- 
sian sable, the searcest and consequently the dearest 
fur we have, is, we understand, smuggled into this 
country, its exportation being prohibited by the Rus- 
sian government. A small muff of this fur costs 
four hundred dollars, and the entire set, consisting 
of cape, cuffs and muff, is worth $1,400 or $1,500. 
Next in importance comes the Hudson Bay sable, its 
price ranging from $200 to $700 the set, its value 
increasing as its color darkens. Then we have mink, 
a beautiful fur, almost rivalling the sable; and next, 
“fallen from its high estate,” comes ermine, now 
only a fourth rate fur, of which in the good old times 
kings had the monopoly. Then again we have chin- 
chilla, fiteh, squirrel, stone marten, minever: and if 





our ladies can’t be suited, no matter how diverse their 
tastes may be, it must be the result of the bewilder- 
ing variety they have to choose from. 

A very important department in fur establishments 
is that devoted to children. There are some furs 
dedicated to their exclusive use, such as minever and 
chinchilla, and others which they use in common with 
their elders, as ermine, and the mixed white and gray 
squirrel. They have entire sets, capes, cuffs and 
muffs, and of all sizes, suitable for children of every 
age, provided that the “juvenile world” must form a 
very considerable item in business calculations. The 
price for a set of minever is thirty dollars, and for 
ermine, from twenty-five to forty. 

DRESSES. 

Among the beautiful and fashionable dresses which 
have been manufactured for the winter season, are 
some of green and blue silk, having flounces orna- 
mented with a wreath of oak-leaves broché in darker 
tints of the same color as the ground. These wreaths 
have very much the appearance of being formed of 
velvet. In other dresses, the foliage is in a different 
tint from that of the ground. 

CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS. 

Cloaks, mantillas and all the varieties of outside 
winter garments, designed for the coming season, are 
now fairly before the people, and certainly surpass 
in grace of form and beauty of design those in fash- 
ion last year. The straight searf-shaped mantilla, 
that gave such a squareness and angularity to the 
figure has disappeared, and in its stead we have the 
pointed ssyle, in all its phases, from the scarcely 
pereeptable peak to the fully developed shawl. The 
trimmings are profuse and varied, and some, in ad- 
dition to their intrinsic claims to admiration, have 
all the charms of novelty to recommend them. 
Chief among these is the crochet trimming, which is 
made of thick purse silk, crocheted into shell patterns, 
and ftoral patterns, and tufted patterns, and patterns 
too intricate to be described. The beauty of this 
trimming is considerabley enhanced by a deep fringe 
which is attached to the edge stitches of the crochet, 
and which is generally very thick and luxuriant. 
In addition to this, the most delicate embroidery 
has been called into requisition to give greater value 
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to materials that could well stand on their own 
merits and dispense with all extraneous aid. This 
is particularly the case with one called ‘the Zuleika,” 
a new and reherche mantilla of the shawl pattern. 
whose gorgeous oriental magnificence is in keeping 
with its name. It is formed of the richest black 
velvet, and trimmed with deep guipure fringe, so 
arrayed as to give the appearance of a double shawl. 
Above each fall of lace fringe runs an exquisite em- 
broidery of the palm-leaf pattern, interspersed with 
bugles that glance and glitterin thelight. We have 
seldom seen anything more splendidly beautiful. 
Indeed the Zuleika, like the harem beauty whose 
name it bears, posseses “‘ the majesty of loveliness” 
in a pre-eminent degree. The same style, repro- 
duced with less ornament, but preserving all the 
graceful characteristics of the original, of which we 
have seen several, is admirably adapted for ladies of 
simpler tastes. 

Another style, differing altogether from the above, 
but vieing with it in beauty, is “the Laurentine.” 
Itis‘composed of the same material as the “ Zuleika,’ 
but inclines to the mantilla form. The back is 
slightly pointed and the trimming is the crochet 
fringe we have already described. In the same es- 
tablishment is exhibited a small sized mantilla suit- 
able for mild winter days, elaborately ornamented, 
but still keeping within the bounds prescribed by 
correct taste. It is called the “ Cruvelli,” in honor, 
we presume, of the far famed prima donna, whose 
disappearance has sensibly diminished the radiance 
of the operatic sky, The material is black velvet, 
and the trimming is guipure lace, crochet fringe and 
hanging buttons, dispersed in groups of three par- 
allel rows each, and brought out into as full relief by 
the deep toned color of the velvet as if they were 
contrasting colors, and not different shades of the 
same hue. But we must not give too much space to 
velvet, nor omit all mention of cloth, which enters 
so largely into the makeup of winter cloaks this 
year. Prominent among these is the “ Czarina ” and 
“la Reine d’Ecosse,” both composed of black beaver 
cloth, but differing in the style of trimming. The 
‘Imperial beauty” is trimmed with Lyons velvet, 
and resembles the Spanish circle in form. It is 
furnished with a hood, from the lower end of which 
depends a row of dangling buttons, that sway to and 
fro with the slightest motion. The ‘ Mary Stuart,” 
or * Reine d’Heosse,”’ is not only a graceful, but a 
comfortable garment, having a berthe formed of 
fringe, and full flowing sleeves, very desirable for 
winter weather. Gray beaver cloth is also much 
worn, and when trimmed with black, forms a very 
pretty style, which can be appropriately worn with 
mourning. The “ Coronation Cloak,” is very pretty 
and distingue and the trimming imparts to it quite a 
novel effect. It is made of black beavercloth, and in 
form it is a Spanish circle, with the indispensible 
hood. The trimming, is an imitation of Russian 
sable, and is fluted round the hood. 

BONNETS. 

The new winter bonnets are of no larger size than 
those which have been worn during the summer, as 
will be seen by our engravings. They have wide 
open fronts, and crowns sloping back, so as to make 





the bonnet appear nearly flat. The curtain, in 
the new bonnets, is slightly larger than in those 
which have preceded them, and the strings are 
formed of wide ribbor. Many of the bonnets pre- 
pared for the approaching season‘are composed of 
velvet and silk; and black lace very frequently forms 
a principal part of the trimming. We have seen a 
bonnet composed of folds of brown velvet and silk. 
It is trimmed on one side with a large bow and flow- 
ing ends, formed partly of silk and partly of velvet. 
On the opposite side, there is a bird of Paradise. A 


barbe ef black guipure, of a rich, light pattern, 


passes across the top of the bonnet, the ends being 
looped up at the sides, intermingled with the other 
trimming, and with small loops of velvet which or- 
nament the crown, A bonnet of purple velvet is 
nearly covered with rows of narrow black lace, and 
trimmed with-biack and purple berries. The strings 
consist of purple ribbon striped with black. One 
of the newest black velvet bonnets is trimmed witha 
barbe of black guipure, and an ostrich feather shaded 
in black and violet. The brim and the curtain are 
edged with a wreath of foilage in violet colored vel- 
vet. In the inside, white pinks and pansies are in- 
termingled with light quillings of blonde. Among 
the prettiest of the bonnets recently made, we may 
mention one composed of rows of dark grey crape 
and blue cherry velvet spotted with white. The 
rows of velvet are edged on each side with narrow 
black lace. This bonnet is ornamented on the out- 
side with feather trimming, of three colors, grey, 
blue and white. This trimming is in the style of a 
cordon or wreath, and is a novelty just introduced. 
HEAD DRESSES. 

Hoops or Caleches, made of satin or silk, are now 
generally worn by ladies as a head covering, in going 
or returning from parties or the opera, instead of the 
worsted scarfs so much in use during the last season. 
These hoods are wadded and quilted, and are so light 
that on being thrown over the head, they do not in 
the least disarrange the head-dress. Some are en- 
tirely covered with lace, which hangs down in front 
and at the sides, in the manner of a veil. These 
are equally comfortable and beautiful for a party 
hood. 

DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 

Figure First is a walking dress of brown polin. 
Double skirt, with the trimming on the upper skirt 
extended up the sides to the waist. Corsage high to 
the throat, with cape bretelles ending at the waist in 
rounded tabs, falling over the demi-basque. Sleeves 
composed of short cap, double puff and frill. 

Figure Seconp is an evening dress of pink glacé 
silk. The skirt covered with small flowers. The 
pinking which finishes these is headed by narrow 
black velvet ribbon. The half high corsage orna- 
mented with berthe bretelles, formed of three folds 
in imitation of the skirt; finished with rounded tabs 
crossing in front, where they are fastened with a bow 
of ribbon. Short puffed sleeves with a frill open in 
front of the arm, and falling gracefully over the elbow. 

Lapres, recollect that we send a copy of Graham’s 
Illustrated Magazine and a copy of Graham’s Ladies’ 
Paper, to one address, for one year, for Three Dollars. 
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WINTER FASHIONS. 











Tne above is a handsome coat for a boy of about ten or twelve years of age. It is made of drab colored 
ladies’ cloth, neatly braided with three rows of narrow dark drab braid, which forms a neat finish to the 
edge of the coat, and extends to within three inches of the bottom of the front, which is closed with fancy 
buttons in rows, worn open, as seen in ourengraving. The flowing sleeves are made wide to display under 
sleeves of fine white linen. The neck is finished with a small round collar, 





A SUIT FOR A LIT?@LE BOY. A HANDSOME DRESS FOR A YOUNG LADY. 
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No. 1. 

This really handsome and rich eostume is intended 
for a little boy, while at the age which makes fash- 
ionable garments so becoming, and this gay little 
rogue is not only the pride of his parents, but is him- 
self as proud as an heiress at sixteen. But to de- 
scribe his costume. His pants are of emerald green 
velvet, embroidered round the bottom, and up the 
sides with silk; they descend a little below the knee, 
and are finished with cambric raffles delicately edged 
with embroidery. He wears a dark green velvet 
saque with long sleeves, and a talma cape falling 
open in front far enough to reveal two rows of chin- 
chilla fur that edge the body of the saque, and run 
up the front, meeting a small round collar of similar 
fur. The cape is also surrounded by the same rich 
trimming, the sleeves are likewise finished with it, 
at the hands where it turns back in cuffs from under 
which the embroidered sleeve ruffles peep daintly 
out. Our little gentleman wears a black eloth cap, 
embroidered in front, with a tassel at the right side. 
A pair of fine ehecked stockings and patent leather 
shoes complete the costume, and avery rieh one too. 





No. 2. 

This engraving represents a bright little lady 
prepared for a promenade in the street, and a hand- 
some little gipsey she is, with her pink silk dress, 
embroidered with a wreath of roses, buds and leaves, 
all round the skirt: her rose-tinted sash floating out 
to sight, and her darling little feet so daintily laced 
up in their dark green gaiters, with a peep at the 
snowy stockings between them and the pointed ruf- 
fles of pantalettes, equally white and more than 
equally rich. The rich talma cloak she wears is 
made of green velvet, tinted like an ivy leaf, and has 
a deep border of chinchilla fur, the most beautiful 
of all furs for children’s garments. Loops of green 
cord, connected with fancy buttons, loop the cloak 
together in front. The bonnet is white silk drawn 
in shirrs, and ornamented with a long white ostrich 
plume. 








The front of this really beautiful head dress is 
edged with a band of velvet half an inch wide, suc- 
ceeded by a puffing of tulle the same width, laid on 
plain pink silk. Then follows another band of vel- 
vet and one of puffed tulle double the width of those 
that surround the front. The back of the crown is 
composed of pink silk, covered with pink tulle, and 
crossed by two inch wide bands of velvet, edged with 
narrow ruffles of blonde. A deep fall of blonde sur- 
rounds the front, and extends round the curtain with 
considerable fullness. The eurtain is of pink ribbed 
silk, edged with fancy velvet and blonde. The sides 
are adorned by ostrich plumes, curving gracefully 
over the front, and sweeping back toward the eur- 
tain. The inside is adorned by a full cap of blonde. 
A single pink lily with buds and leaves forming the 
only ornament, save the graceful coils of feathers, 
which form a portion of the side-trimmings. Broad 
pink strings edged with satin. 





The material of this bewitching little bonnet is 
white corded silk and sea-green velvet. The crown 
is of white silk. A border of velvet, headed by two 
narrow folds of silk, and one of velvet, surrounds the 
front. A fall of lace, embroidered with black and 
white bugles, extends across the head, and mingles 
with the side-trimmings, which consist of full clus- 
ters of sea-green and black ostrich plumes, inter- 
spersed with crimson pinks and wheat ears. The 
curtain is of white silk, over which is laid a fall of 
lace embroidered with bugles. An inch wide border 
of velvet, with an edging of black and white blonde, 
adorns the edge. The faee-trimmings are blonde, 
with a crimson aster mingled with leaves and spray 
on the right side. On the left are clusters of black- 
berry blossoms and jet, with a bow and ends of nar- 
row crimson velvet, edged with black lace. Broad 
white ribbon strings, edged with green velvet, 

Grauam’s Lapis’ Paper, a handsome sheet ot 
eight large quarto pages, will be supplied to sub- 
scribers at the low price of Fifty Centsa year. It 
will be one of the best papers ever published for 
Ladies. Send and get a specimen copy gratis. 
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Turs cloak is entirely new, being first introduced this season, and we think that in form, 
finish and material is unsurpassed by any of its predecessors. The material is rich Lyons 
velvet. The back is in the form of a talma, a yard in depth, with straight open fronts. A 
rich border of medallion embroidery, formed in a double border of crochet, with a profusion 
of French knots, intermingled with rosebuds and leaves, forms a border round the entire gar- 
ment. A false cape extends round the shoulder, terminating at the arms. The edge is fin- 
ished with small scollops, each scollop enriched by a little silk button. Above these scollops 
is a vine of embroidery similar to the one just described, but of a narrower pattern. The 
neck is finished with a small round collar, edged with scollops and enriched by embroidery. 
The sleeve is a novelty. It consists of six pieces, commencing wide enough at the bottom 
to form deep scollops, and decreasing in width as they approach the top to a size that forms 
a graceful sleeve, forming a gradual slope from top to bottom. The edge of the sleeve is en- 
riched by embroidery, each scollop forming a distinct pattern. The pieces which compose 
the sleeve being defined by a row of small silk buttons, which extends its full length. Lin- 
ing of black silk, quilted in straight lines. 
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THe material of this fashionable opera or evening cloak is rich narrow velvet; it is made 
with a deep yoke, in which the skirt is introduced in full box plaits in the back, while the 
fronts are plain. It has a small round cape falling just over the yoke. The sleeves are long, 
and flowing back from the arms with a graceful sweep. There is an easy flow and beauty 
about this sleeve which we do not often find in sleeves of this description. They generally 
presented an appearance of clumsiness which detracts from the elegance, particularly on 
small people. A border of rich chinchilla fur surrounds the entire garment. The lining is 
of rich white satin, handsomely quilted. Altogether, it is one of the most superb garments 
we have seen this season. 
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In the daily routine of domestic life, we know of 
few things having greater influence upon its peace 
and comfort than the “Work-Table.” In those rest- 
less dwellings where its office is a sinecure, and all is 
flurry and excitement, from the rising up in the morn- 
ing until the lying down at night, composure of mind 
is as much jeopardized as rest of body is sacrificed, 
We live in days of ceaseless agitation. The intellect 
is ever at work, teeming with new projects and aim- 
ing at ambitious desires, every faculty being strained 
to attain the desired end. Political agitations, and 
the competitions of trade, divide the over-taxed en- | 
ergies. It is true that these are, or ought to be, 
masculine abstractions, in which the gentler sex | 
have no share. Where they are not so, the cases are 
exceptional ; yet does not the edge of the whirlwind | 
sometimes seize on those least able to resist it? | 
When men are tempest-tossed and spirit-torn, they 
return to their own habitations with ruffled spirits 
and a brow but half-calmed from recent agitation. 
What is the reselt? If the impressionable mind of 
the mistress of the dwelling catches the reflection, 
and her household duties and domestic intergsts are 





| 





disturbed, then all goes wrong. But, on the other 
hand, supposing that the master of the house comes 
in from that outer world of strife in which he has 
got so bruised and wounded, and finds those who are 
dearest to him on earth sitting calmly round that 
“ Work-Table,” which ig like the centre of a circle 
of peace, what is the consequence? He looks round 
on the happy faces, all so interested in those gentle 
labors, which seem to make him blush for the excess 
of his passion, of disappointment, or his wild excite- 
ment after gain. How pleasant it is to look on those 
smooth brows and those calm lips! The works of 
those busy fingers are for him and his; they are 
either for the comfort or adornment of his home. 
The girls hurry to meet him; the wife looks at him 
a little anxiously, fearing that something has gone 
wrong. Shall he give vent to his troubles that the 
outer; world has forced upon him—his fears, his 
cares, his anxieties, his distractions? Imposssible! 
He thanks heaven for the happiness of that home, 
which is as a haven of rest to his troubled soul, and 
sits down with feelings of softening gratitude among 
the circle gathered round the “ Work-Table.” 





CORNER FOR A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 
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